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JANE 



THE HOBLILUES AND THE JOBUIXIES 

And Bhe went into tbe garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make 
an apple pie, and at the same time the great she-bear walldiv 
down the street poked her head into the Bbop. "What, no 
soap?" So he died, and she very imprudently married the 
barber. And there were present at Uie wedding all the Hoblillies 
and the Joblillies and the Grand Panjandrum himself with 
the little round button at the top. And they all played catch- 
as-catch-can till the gunpowder ran out of the beds of their 
boots, 80 it did. 

S. FOOTE. 

"'"What no soap?" So he died, and she very 
imprudently married the barber,'" chanted Jane, 
at the top of her exceedingly shrill ten-yearnald 
voice. She was executing a curious sort oE war 
dance in a syncopated rhythm which she deemed 
appropriate to the classic which she was intoning. 
And, as she danced and sang, as she did everything 
else, with supreme abandon and enthusiasm, she 
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2 Jane 

rendered her mother speechless for at least a 
quarter of a minute. 

Her mother, who was enjoying the actual last 
hour of being Mrs. O'Reilly, widow, before enter- 
ing upon the title of Mrs. Moiling Weede, bride, 
stood at the door helplessly watching her youngest 
hope as she gyrated about among the wedding 
decorations. 

Jane finished an especially agile whirl, and 
proceeded, in a higher key and with a fresh burst 
of energy: 

'"And there were present at the wedding all 
the Hoblillies and the Joblillies ' " 

Mrs. O'Reilly gasped and took a step forward. 

'"And the Grand Panjandnun himself with 
the little round button at the tc^> ' " 

"Jane!" 

Jane heard, but she had to finish. She did, 
however, hurry it up as much as she possibly 
could. 

'"And they all played catch-as-catch-can,'" 
she shrilled volubly, '"till the '" 

"Jane I" 

"'Till the gtmpowder ran out of the heels of 
their boots, so it did I" ' Jane finished in a piercing 
tone, and wheeled around somewhat breathless. 
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The Hoblillies and the Joblillies 3 

'"Scuse me, mother, but it does just seem to fit, 
doesn't it?" 

Her mother promptly boxed her ears. 

It was quite a matter of routine in the household. 
Mrs. O'Reilly had a rooted, unemotional convic- 
tion that the puzzling processes that went on in 
her daughter's head could best be gotten rid of by 
consistent and repeated forcible shocks. She 
varied this by shakings, on the same theory that 
some of her ' ' queemess " would thereby get shaken 
out of her. It is true that Jane nearly lost her 
wits and senses and a few teeth under this treat- 
ment, but she stayed as queer as ever. 

Understand, Mrs. O'Reilly was neither a cruel 
nor a passionate-tempered woman. She was 
merely an imimaginative and an obstinate one. 
Her first-bom, Theodosia, had never had to be 
shaken. She was infinitely naughtier than Jane, 
and more complexedly so, but she was always a 
"perfect little lady," and would duly grow up a 
"sweet, womanly girl." This disarming hall- 
m£U'k of excessive femininity protected her. Not 
so Jane. The younger sister was a good deal more 
like a puppy or a kitten than a mannerly little 
girl, and her chastisements were of the sort that a 
rigid disciplinarian might administer to the puppy 
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or the kitten in the course of its education. The 
trouble was that, so far as Mrs. O'Reilly could see, 
the judicial maternal penalty never had any ^ect 
upon Jane. She would gasp, wriggle, and bob up as 
queer, as irrepressible, as Jane-like as ever. It was 
annoying to a conscientious parent. 

On this particular occasion Mrs. O'Reilly, per- 
naps pardonably, was more stirred than was her 
wont. As a rule, when she punished Jane, she was 
as impassionate as an automaton of justice, but 
today her round face was flushed with something 
approaching angry animation; her small grey eyes 
positively sparkled, as she boxed, shook, and 
admonished Jane. 

On her wedding day — and such a fine match, 
too, with you don't know what all people coming, 
and a gentleman worth ten of poor O'Reilly, God 
rest his sinful soul — to have a child of hers mak- 
ing a mock of her and the good new father 
she'd got for her, like a little heathen — it was a 
shame, that it was! So take that now, for a 
naughty, impudent, unladylike girl, the spit and 
image of him! 

The bride paused, out of breath. The emotion 
and exertion had given her a good colour, and as 
she was not an ill-looking woman, it was becoming. 
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The Hoblillies and the JobUllies 5 

Jane regarded her with an entirely impersonal 
approval. 

"It makes you look nice when you hit me hard, 
mother, " she observed. Then she sighed. "Well, 
it's good for something, then," she said philo- 
sophically. And immediately got hit again. 

"I declare," exclaimed her mother, "I don't 
know what to do with you, that I don't! You'll 
never be a little lady like 'Dosia!" 

"No," agreed Jane, readily. 

In her heart she had no regrets ; she did not think 
much of 'Dosia. But even her intrepid spirit saw 
no sense in inviting more ear boxing. Indeed, she 
tactfully made the suggestion that it was getting 
late, and Mrs. O'Reilly hastened away to adjust 
the last touches of her bridal finery. From her 
plump retreating form floated back the adjuration : 

"Go put on your clean dress like a good child!" 

Jane wished to retort reasonably enough that 
doing things like a good child was not her strongest 
point, but once more refrained. She had, however, 
not the slightest intention of putting on the clean 
dress. It was murderously ugly — a horrid, reddish- 
pink muslin, clumsily made, and to Jane had been 
given a beauty-loving soul. Such a possession is 
destined to give its owner a great deal more pain 
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than pleasure, in the course of our commonly un- 
beautiful earthly life. No, Jane did not mean to 
dress for the wedding, and stand, clad in reddish- 
pink, among the Hoblillies and the Joblillies, but 
she did nevertheless intend to witness the august 
ceremony which should unite her mother with the 
Grand Panjandrum. 

It was to tate place here in the sitting-room, an 
apartment which was perhaps the only one in the 
house in which its lethargic mistress never sat. 
In the kitchen, in the dining-room, in the bed- 
rooms, on the back porch and the front piazza, 
even in hallways and on stair landings, was 
planted an endless chain of chairs on which Mrs. 
O'Reilly could sink at frequent intervals to rest 
from her incredibly shiftless housekeeping. But 
the horsehair of the sitting-room knew her not. 
It was opened for wakes and weddings and chris- 
tenings, and for nothing else. Tliere was a tradi- 
tion that it was kept for "entertaining," but as 
Mrs. O'Reilly's entertainments were invariably of 
the "cup o' tea in the kitchen" variety, it was left 
cheerlessly and dustily alone from year to year. 
The cup o' tea in the kitchen was, as the lady of 
the house truthfully said, more co^. It was also 
a lot less trouble. 
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The Hoblillies and the JobliUies 7 

This is not a digression. It is to explain why 
Jane knew a vast deal more about the sitting-room 
than did her mother. For Jane had the explorer's 
spirit, and many had been her secret expediticms 
into the musty and oppressive gloom d the horse- 
haired sitting-room. No one ever came into it to 
disturb her, and she had roamed about among its 
un&iendly looking walnut "pieces" until they 
really appeared quite homelike to her. She had 
ransacked the dreadful cabinet in the comer, con- 
taining the petrified ftmeral wreath; the necklace 
of sharks' teeth brought home by some seafaring 
relative; the Chinese idol which for years she had 
accepted as the authentic likeness ai the Lord 
Almighty and had caused her to dislike Him 
accordingly; and the other strange and grisly 
things which a catain type of mind enjoys assem- 
bling and treasuring. She had once in a burst of 
secret daring— and when her mother was out — 
touched the yellow keys of an instrument which 
locked something like a piano, and sounded like a 
cascade of tin spoons. And, in her explorations, 
she had once mounted to the tc^ of a mighty ward- 
robe, which stood far back at the end of the room 
in dingy and cobwebby obscurity. 

A wardrobe is rarely recognized as a welcome 
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addition to the furniture of a parlour, but Mrs. 
O'Reilly had the originality of ignorance. It was 
a large, expensive "piece, " so there in the sitting- 
room it stood, probably the ugliest and most 
ponderous wardrobe on earth, — even in the walnut 
family. 

Jane, who could climb like a wildcat or a sailor, 
had found that she could reach the summit of this 
monument to a dark age in art, by clambering first 
to the top of the piano. And it was from this 
exalted and exclusive gallery seat that she purposed 
to view the wedding. 

She now proceeded to mount cautiously but 
quickly, for already she could hear the echo of 
voices in the front hall. And there were wheels 
outside the house, and shu£9iog steps on the piazza. 
The company was beginning to arrive. 

She grinned joyously from the top at the ward- 
robe, sitting cross-legged, much in the pose of the 
Chinese god which had made her so grievously 
misjudge her Creator. On one side of her was a 
glass bell inverted over a nosegay of pink and green 
wax flowers; on the other, a huge vase, of a squat, 
bulbous shape, ornamented with gUt cnrlycues 
and almost hideous enough to fittingly top the 
wardrobe. 
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The Hoblillies and the Joblillies 9 

Jane settled herself comfortably, surveying the 
room, which was no longer dark nor dusty, but 
sw^t for the occasion, and likewise garnished in a 
sprightly bridal fashion. And she waited, with 
the keen expectancy of the nature that is always 
intensely interested in everything, for the entrance 
of the HobliUies and the Joblillies. 

She had inherited absolutely nothing from her 
mother except her sex and her first name. It was 
from her Irish, good-for-nothing, easy-going father 
that she came by her thick, rust-red hair and her 
whimsical mouth, her twinkling green eyes set in 
a slant that was disconcertingly impish, her uttCT 
fearlessness, and her restless love for the open — 
cme day to lead her onto gypsy trails better suited 
to the feet ci men than c£ maids. From him too 
was her most signal heritage — once again better 
fitted for men than maids — an acute and merciless 
sense of humour. 

A sense of humour is a very excellent thing in 
males. It adds vastly to the spices and sweets of 
their existence. It leavens the dough of their 
every-day materiality with streaks of fancy and 
freakishness. In many of them, it takes the place 
both of imagination and good temper, and - it 
pleasantly oils the wheels of this somewhat ponder- 
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ously revolving world. But for a woman it is quite 
another matter. If she be bom with it, she is 
indubitably a pleasanter person to live with; but 
for herself it is a veritable witch's blessing — the 
unasked-for gift that the cruel faJry leaves at the 
cradle of some hapless little girl babies. 

For the woman with a sense of humour can never 
take herself seriously. In her mental mirror she 
may never pose as the heroine either of tragedy or 
romance. Her particular imp will make her see 
the redness of nose that accompanies despair, and 
the fatuous simper that is the sign manual of 
prosperous love. She has, in fine, been cheated out 
of her birthright, and the pleasure of seeing herself 
in a graver and more important light than anything 
else in the whole world is for ever denied her. 

At the time this story begins, however, Jane 
was not conscious of her misfortune. She had, it is 
true, discovered that she found most persons 
funny and that they disliked her for it, but she 
did not care much — yet. 

I find that I have not really told you what Jane 
was like. I am afraid I can't. I know her so well, 
you see, and it is always hard to describe an inti- 
mate friend. It would seem that you must make 
her acquaintance by degrees. 
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As to her looks (I've toM you the colour of her 
eyes and hair) , she was strange and rather adorable. 
Her little teeth, white as nut kernels, were set a 
bit crookedly, giving her a look that was mor^ 
piquant than ugly, — the look of some small, 
attractive animal, or quaint, half-mortal sprite. 

"To look at ye, sure, I'd say ye were the lepre- 
chaim breed crossed with a squirrel, " had declared 
the late Barney O'Reilly, whose talk, for all its 
whimsies, was apt to smack of the stud farm, or 
the kennels. 

But Jane was not really like the leprechaim, most 
delicate and dainty of Celtic fairies. She was too 
practical, and — again — her sense of humour was 
apt to ride her fancy with a somewhat too harass- 
ing curb. 

While she sat on her perch in the sitting-room, 
the door opened and the bridegroom entered with 
several Hoblillies and Joblillies, i.e., Mrs. Bridget 
Cooney of next door but one, and the two gigglety 
girls who worked at the soda fountain round the 
'comer. They were looking adoringly at Mr. 
Weede, for they were trained to admire mascuUn- 
ity in a rather cloying manner, and he was a fine 
figure of a man. 

Mr. Moiling Weede was a portentous sort of 
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person. Upon looking'at him one felt at once that 
he was a personage. He exhaled influence, plenty, 
prosperity. He was large and rotund and massive. 
A supreme, supernal calm rested upon his fine, 
roomy countenance. As Jane said, his last name 
did not sound at all like him, his next to the last, — 
unctuous, impressive and round, — did. He had a 
very hoarse, thick voice, attributable to asthma 
and excess of flesh. And he further had a madden- 
ing habit of shutting his eyes tightly before deliver- 
ing himself of his more epoch-making sentences. 
He was, in fact, the incarnation of the Grand 
Panjandrum himself, and it would have required 
an infinitely less resourceful brain than Jane's to 
perceive in the carefully oiled lock of black hair 
upon his domelike forehead the original "little 
round button at the top," 

Jane, who was deeply curious by temperament, 
cogitated to the utmost elastic extent of her ten 
years as to why any one should want to marry Mr. 
Moiling Weede; least of all her mother, who had 
once been married to Barney O'Reilly. Jane could 
remember her father, and the recollection was a 
warm, coloiuful one, — not altogether comfortable, 
since he had been often drunk and always obstrep- 
erously noisy, but decidedly one to fire the heart. 
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Mrs. O'Reilly's heart, however, had never been 
fired by anything. 

She was the sort of woman who, while appearing 
soft and flaccid, is really adamant. In her the 
putty which had seemed to go to her making bad 
hardened to a sort of inflexible clay. Hers was 
such characterlessness that it had become a domi- 
nant characteristic. She was so fixed in her egotis- 
tical atrophy that she was really far less yielding 
than substances that looked firmer. 

She now entered the room for her wedding, a 
colourless, placid smile upon the loose lips that sug- 
gested weakness but concealed muhshness. She 
wore a stiff grey silk gown that creaked osten- 
tatiously when she moved. She bad had h^ hair 
elaborately dressed early that morning. She was 
a portly, prosperous bride for a portly, prosperous 
brid^TOom. Both were "well fixed," and looked 
it; and both were content. 

It was a most suitable marriage. Society, in the 
person of the assembled and assembling Hoblillies 
and Joblilhes, approved. Heaven pronounced its 
blessing, in the person of Father Connelly, dear 
man, — a jovial, kindly, casual soul, with a shocking 
bad memory and the record of a himdred cheery 
mistakes as to what particular service he was 
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reading. Family afifection, in the person of tiiat 
perfect little lady Theodosia, shed a few sentimen- 
tal tears over the vision of the domestic bliss 
opening out for darling mamma. It was all really 
quite perfect. Everyone smiled with that mingled 
satisfaction that comes from the sense of a dutiful 
social approbation, one's best clothes, and the near 
prospect of hearty and indigestible refreshments. 
Jane too smiled, — nay, grinned, — ^from her walnut 
mountain. 

Father Connelly bestowed a fervent but hurried 
benediction. No one took his office more seriously 
than that saintiy man, but he had had a busy 
morning, and he, too, could smell roast ham and 
plum cake. Mr. Moiling Weede bent forward with 
a beautiful dignity to embrace his spouse. And — 
there was a crash that rent the air, and caused the 
poor Father to nearly leap from his cassock. 

"Mother of Heaven, — what was that?" 

It was Jane, accompanied by the curlycue vase 
and the wax bouquet. 

Having been made of India rubber in the first 
place, she was not at all hurt when she alighted; 
but this was not long tojlje the case. After a short 
but exhilarating chase by the company of Hoblillies 
and Joblillies, she was finally captured, and Mrs. 
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Moiling Weede's first act under her new title was 
to administer the customary shaking with an 
especially pious zeal and zest. 

But Jane, when released, sat on the floor, shame- 
less creature, and shrieked with immoral and im- 
chastened mirth. 

"What are you laughing at, you sinful child?" 
demanded Mr. Moiling Weede, in an awful voice 
made more awful by hoarseness. 

Jane looked about at the breathless and rumpled 
guests, and went on laughing. 

'"And they all played catch-as-catch-can till 
the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their boots, 
so it did!'" she gasped. 

"She is madi" exclaimed Mr. Moiling Weede. 
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CHAPTER II 

JANE AND HER JABBERWOCK 

I think every family should have a dog. ... He tells M 
tales, betrays no secrets, never sulks, asks no troublesome 
questions ... is always ready for a bit of fun. . . . 

Dr. John Bkown. 

The passing seasons were all thrilling to Jane 
O'Reilly. She had a keen sense of drama, excavat- 
ing it somehow from all things about her, and even 
every-day happenings became of absorbing interest 
seen through her eyes. It was not so much that 
she unduly glorified the commonplace, for her 
vision was not the veiled vision of idealists. It was, 
rather, that infinitely rare thing, the unljdng sight 
of the inveterate seeker and seer. The lens of her 
mind was so finely focussed that even little matters 
stood out clearly and justly; she missed none of 
them, and so missed none of their fascination and 
import. It was this intensely alive, true quality of 
perception that made her chief happiness, and in a 
measure compensated her for such pangs as her 
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manlike appreciation of the ridiculous, and her 
artistlike yearning for the beautiful. 

So seven full years — full of such immeasurable 
trifles as would have spelled boredom to the usual 
duld— fled by with the speed of an exciting pano- 
rama for Jane. Her brain held priceless memories 
cf small human happenings, tragic or gay, bits of 
colour from the patchwork of life, warm fragments 
(rf the homely, common old world which she loved 
so dearly, every jot of which went to make her 
what she was. And Jane at seventeen was the 
most generous, the most whimsical, and the most 
merry-hearted little creature who ever drudged 
for and laughed at an ungrateful universe. If you 
do not find her a dear person, be sure it is the 
writer's fault, for she was. 

The Moiling Weedes had gone up in the world. 
The Grand Panjandrum had acquired joxiperty, 
and for every lot, he added something to his waist 
measurement and to the proud angle at which he 
carried his proud head. He swelled visibly, not 
figuratively but by inches, as he achieved fiaiancial 
merit. Where before he had merely exhaled a 
subtle efBuvium of greatness, he now seemed to 
exude it in an almost materially oily fashion. He 
had, in ^(n*t, put on some seventy pounds, and 
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was, as lie walked down Centre Street, an awe- 
inspiring, not to say an appalling spectacle. 

His wife, one time the buxom Widow O'Reilly, 
had gone down and in as he had gone up and out. 
Always soft and undulant of flesh, she was now 
more like a bundle of old clothes than a woman 
with blood and bones. Those plump curves and 
well-packed tissues sagged pitiably, and there was 
a dulness in her small grey eyes. Mr. Moiling 
Weede had beaten her at mulishness ; she was van- 
quished, and she was not graceful in defeat. She 
still kept up a sullen pretence at obstinacy, refus- 
ing sulkily to hear her husband when he laid down 
his mandates, but she never dared to disobey him. 

Theodosia, perfect little lady that she was, knew 
a perfectly catlike joy in her darling mamma's 
overthrowal. She had a certain very tempered 
affection for her parent, as became her breed or 
t3TJe, but it was not sufficiently strong to keep her 
from slyly exulting when she saw her dethroned. 
This sort of sweet and essentially "feminine" 
brutality was left out of our Jane. Yes, Jane — 
the little heathen, the offspring of reckless, dissi- 
pated Barney O'Reilly, the red-haired beneficiary 
of the legacy of humour — was sorry for her mother, 

"That beastly old devil has been slanging her 
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again!" she growled to Theodosia, with a particu- 
larly fierce frown upon her small face, one sultry 
August afternoon, as the sisters were shelling peas 
upon the back porch. At least, Jane was shelling 
peas. 'Dosia, as usual, was sitting in a shady 
comer, preening her rather pretty hEmds. 

'Dosia fussing over her hands suggested a bird 
caressing its own sleek plumage. She would pat 
and rub them softly, bend the slender fingers with 
tenderness, examine the pink nails, ptish back the 
cuticle with lingering touches, turn them over and 
stroke and smooth them as though laying the 
finishing touches to some priceless and fragile work 
of art. You would almost expect to see them shine 
as from some invisible polish when she got through 
with them. The process always amused Jane, but 
she no longer laughed at it openly, as she would 
have a few years before. In Jane's sense o£ the 
ridiculous there was no vestige of malice or ill 
humour. 

Theodosia cuddled a dainty little finger atten- 
tively for a second in silence as from a window in 
the room behind them came a regular, snifHing sort 
of sobbing, not loud and not particularly despair- 
ing, but expressive of the misery of impotent 
resentment and hopelessness. Mr. Moiling Weede 
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did not permit his wife to weep turbulently ; it 
disturbed liim. So she had adopted this ceaseless, 
secret plaint as a safety valve for her overflowing 
bitterness toward him and existence in general. 

" Don't you suppose, " 'Dosia said, dropping her 
voice, "that she ever gets tired snivelling Uke 
that? I can't think of anything in the world that 
would make me cry as much as she does." 

"You haven't tried Mr. Weede," said Jane, 
flipping an empty pod at an inquisitive hen that 
was stepping jerkily around the comer of the 
house. " 'Dosia, that hand must be nearly done !'* 

The affectionate bantering tone did not hurt 
'Dosia's feelings. She smiled complacently, and 
hdd up the white and pink ornament which was 
the pride of her life. 

' ' If you'd just take a little more care of yourself, 
Jennie," she said in a very elder-sisterly way, 
"you wouldn't be bad looking yourself." 

Jane laughed. "Haven't time!" she said. 
"Anyhow, I don't expect fixing up would improve 
me much. I'm like Jab; you couldn't make him 
a nice parlour dog, could you ? " 

"You could nolf Horrid, dirty little mon- 
grel " 

"Hold your horses!" said Jane. "He isn't 
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dirty. But he isn't pretty exactly, any more than 
I am." 

"Wdl, you neither of you can help it," said 
Theodosia without theslightest attempt at humour. 

'"Doaa, " chuckled Jane appreciatively, "I'd 
love to be you for just five minutes to find out 
how it leels!" 

"Oh, well," said Theodosia, not understanding 
at all, "it would be ally for me not to Icnow I'm 
good-looking. Wouldn't it?" 

"It would," replied Jane. "Come to think of 
it, I don't believe I do want to be you, even for 
the five minutes. I couldn't stand the strain. " 

There was a curious resemblance between the sis- 
ters in appearanceif you went by hair and colouring 
and general disposition of features, but there the 
likeness ended. Theodosia'snosewasthestraighter 
but the less expressive; her eyes were larger and 
darker but less bright ; her hair was a far lovelier 
shade than Jane's, but it did not grow in the per- 
verse and fascinating fashion of the other girl's, 
Jane's hair, like all the rest of her, seemed as livit^ 
as flame, — and not so unlike it in tone, for that 
matter. Both sisto^ were fair of skin, but Jane 
was freckled like a sun-kissed pear. Theodosia 
was taller, more prettily rounded, infinitely more 
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graceful and fair and pleasing to the eye, but to 
Jane she was as the painted picture is to the vital 
and vivid fle^. 

"Why do you always stand up for mamma so?" 
demanded 'Dosia, after another short silence. 
"She used to hit you often enough, I'm sure. " 

Jane twinkled. 
. "I suppose," she remarked gravely, "that's it. 
Sort of a bond, you know." 

Theodosia stared at her. 

"Jennie," she said, "sometimes I think there's 
something the matter with your brain. " 

"No! Do you?" Jane appeared to consider 
this reflectively. "I shouldn't be surprised, " she 
decided. "Sometimes I feel quite, quite strange, 
'Dosia!" She was a born actress, and her expres- 
aon became really creepy. 'Dosia found her green 
^es distinctly frightening ; — it was by no means for 
the first time. '"Dosia," she went on, in a solemn 
undertone, ' ' do you ever feel — like that ? " 

"Like what, Jennie?" whispered Theodosia, 
half hypnotized. 

"Like — doing queer things, — very queer!" Jane 
hissed. ' ' Like doing strange, wicked, crawly things 
to people, that will make them curl and wiggle, 
and " 
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' ' Jane, stop it ! You look awful I No, of course, 
I don't. When do you feel like that, Jennie ? ' ' 

"When I watch Mr. Weede eat eggs for break- 
fast!" muttered Jane hoarsely. "When I see the 
hideous yellow yolks and the ghastly pale whites 
dribble down his shirt front I When I gaze upon 
the long smear of hair oil upon his bald head where 
the little round button sits! When " 

"Jane!" exclaimed Theodosia indignantly. 
"You're making fim!" 

Jane laughed out, but it was a bitter little laugh, 
without her usual gay note. 

"It's the only way I can stand him at all!" she 
said with a small shudder of disgust. "And you 
call him 'papa ' ! Ugh ! " 

'Dosia looked uncomfortable. She had indeed 
acceded to her stepfather's wish in this matter, 
and it was even generally understood that when 
she was nineteen she would formally take his 
name, and that he would make her his heir. But 
she did not like him much better than Jane did. 

"It's only on account of the money," she now 
confessed, in one of those unexpected and dis- 
concerting bursts of candour to which perfectly 
hardened mercenaries occaaonally treat their con- 
fidants. "He's an old beast, but he'll leave me 
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something when he dies. He won't you, Jennie 1" 

Jane looked at her a minute. 

"Do you know," she said, "there's something 
rather — rather — what is the word I want? — it's 
something like — grand. There's something rather 
grand about going after what you want like that, 
'Dosia. I really think it's a lot better for you to 
make up to the Panjandrum for his money than 
because you like him. If you liked a. creatiu'e like 
that — Oh, by the way, 'Dosia, if you don't want 
me to burn up your new switch, don't call me 
Jennie. " 

"It's no worse than Jane — ^Jane O'Reilly!" 

"It'stwo letters' worse. And I'm proud of the 
O'Reilly part. " 

Theodosia opened her lips, thought better of it, 
and closed them again. It was never advisable to 
mention the paternal shortcomings to Jane; poor, 
shiftless Barney O'Reilly's rollicking image was 
perhaps the only thing which his daughter truly 
idealized. 

"But Jennie, if you'd only " 

"Nix on the Jennie!" interrupted her sister 
slangily. "Remember that switch! And you 
know I'd do it like a shot." 

Theodosia did know, and fell silent discreetly. 
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Her mother called to her in lugubrious accents, 
and she went into the house on dainty ladylike 
high heels, with a mincing ladylike tread. Jane 
was alone, and the peas were shelled. 

Her eager gaze darted out into the quiet, sunny 
little back yard filled with low-clucldng chickens 
and droning insect voices ; paused a moment at the 
edge of the orchard beyond the fence; and finally 
fixed itself upon a golden meadow that rolled 
upward to a hill crest and ended in blue sky and 
some unseen valley. 

"I believe I'll play hooky!" she said to herself. 
And as her thoughts and acts were nearly always in 
automatic unison, she promptly played hooky. 
She set down the full pan of peas, gave a wary 
look about, and sped across the yard, scattering 
chickens as she w^it, and nearly falling headlong 
over a length of garden hose. 

At the gate she paused to whistle softly. 

A ragged yellow dog with an incredible number 
c^ vivacious legs and tails projected itself from the 
woodshed in a whirling ball of yapjang, intoxicated 
action. 

"Shi" whispered Jane sternly. 

He sh'd as much as be could, made a frenzied 
detour in order to crawl adventurously under the 
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fence rather than trot tamdy through the gateway, 
and joined her. still yapping though less vocifer- 
ously. His name was Jabberwock, and it was quite 
impossible to count the strains of canine ancestry 
that made up his entire family pedigree. 

His flapping ears stood almost upright:^ — 
"That's French bull,'* said Jane, regarding him. 
His long tail trembled joyously, — a very long slim 
tail: — "That's mastiff, I think," she decided, 
though doubtfully. His sharp nose was pointed 
worshipfully upwards: — "That's fox terrier," she 
went on. 

He sprang up to lick her hand in loving and en- 
thusiastic faith, and she stooped to hug him. 
"That's just plain dog!" she whispered tenderly. 
"Come on, Jabberwock with eyes aflamel We'll 
go whiflBing through the turgy wood,"shall we?" 

Oh, the passionate pride and rapture of Jabber- 
wock as he set forth with the one known god of his 
idolatry I Already Jane had learned that in this, 
lonely world there is no real companion but a dc^. 
He and he alone understands and meets your every 
mood and impulse; there is no consoler so sym- 
pathetic, no good comrade on the road so tmtiring 
and eager. A dog does not suggest that it looks 
like rain and that he would rather stay indoors; 
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he does -not complain of nor even comment upon 
the cold or the heat or the mud or the rough going. 
If you like it, he does; — nay, he loves it, revels in it, 
just because you have chosen it. He consults you 
anxiously in turning new comers, and, your de- 
dsion once made, hurls himself upon the chosen 
route in an ecstasy of satisfaction over your in- 
spired judgment. 

So it was with Jane and her Jabberwock. 

They went together through the drowsy summer 
orchard, Jabberwock ambling along more peace- 
fully here, as became the mood of the quiet, brood- 
' ing trees, and out into the sunlit meadow where 
the dog went careering off as if to race the wind 
itself. And on the crest of the hill they paused, 
looking down into the valley. 

Below them, the grassy hillside sloped to a tangle 
of wild-growing, soft-coloured things — iris and milk- 
weed, and black-eyed Susans, which edged a 
country road. Jane often came this way, prefer- 
ring it to the increasingly urban village streets 
where she lived. Here the real country was still 
to be found, — marred a bit by trolley cars, and 
automobiles, and not sufficiently distant railway 
stations, but still country. There were a few farm- 
houses that had wells instead of piped water, and 
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fields ivith big, plodding plough horses instead of 
scientific tractors. Across a rolling mile of mead- 
ows a wood — a real wood — showed darkly green 
against the sunny sky. 

"Shall we go to the wood. Jab?" asked Jane, 
considering. 

Jab yapped hasty assent, reserving, however, 
his highest note of enthusiasm until she should 
definitely make up her mind. 

"No," said Jane, slowly, "I think today we will 
walk along the road and see what is happening. 
I feel like people today. Come on. Jab, maybe 
we'll meet some more dogs!" 

"Splendid!" barked Jab triumphantly. "What 
ft simply great idea! How did you know it was 
just what I wanted to do?" 
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There's something of the woman in his nature 
That makes his manliness a finer thing. . . . 

RiCHAKD HOVBV. 

Jane and Jabberwock trotted along the warm 
cotuitry road at an evenly matched gait. 

This may sound odd when you consider that 
Jane was, in her own qtiaint fashicm, a singularly 
graceful little person, — indeed her natural ease of 
movement was one of her few beauties, — ^but if 
you stop to think, you will realize that you have 
yet to see the small animal that is not instinctively 
and inherently graceful. Puppies, kittens, grown- 
up cats and dogs, squirrels, weasels, rabbits, even 
the contumelious mouse, run and leap and go 
through the continuous and varied motions of 
living as though they were posing for the most dis- 
criminating of animal painters. Indeed, it is only 
upon canvas that a four-footed thing ever becomes 
stiff or awkward. Jab, incomparable mongrel. 
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placed his feet more daintily than any fine lady; 
so did his mistress. His whole lean, nervous body 
bore itself easily and strongly, yielding with the 
satisfying ease of unspoiled nature to the pleasant 
exertion he was making; Jane's young body did 
the same. They were a fine pair of wayfarers, 
oddly alike in their ways, though one was a some- 
what markedly composite dog, and the other the 
heroine of a story. 

Of course she did not know that she was a 
heroine. For Jane was not given to the maidenly 
day-dreaming common to the average female of 
seventeen. She was not conscious of having re- 
luctant feet; in fact, her feet were usually fairly 
itching to try fresh paths. She was enormously 
interested in her future, but when she peered into 
it eagerly she never saw rose-lighted castles in the 
air nor heard the blare of the trumps of Romance. 
It was the good brown earth, and the humble good 
brown lives growing out of it that she was minded 
to explore. 

So, being shamelessly unlike other maids, when 
she saw a young man coming toward her from the 
opposite direction, her heart did not leap, and her 
brain did not tingle with the eternal, almost auto- 
matic query of unmated youth, "Will it be He?" 
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Having never thought of herself as a heroine, it had 
never occurred to her to look for a hero. 

He could have been accepted as a very present- 
able imitation of one, however, this youth who was 
approaching. He was perhaps a year or two older 
than herself, quite tall, very fair, and noticeably 
— a man would have said offensively — good-look- 
ing. There was an appealing boyishness about 
him, something indefinitely gentle and beguiling 
which Jane felt instinctively though without 
conscious analysis. 

Jab, with a dog's large and comprehensive 
courtesy to all dog-loving people, pranced up to 
him, waggling. The boy smiled, patted his head 
almost shyly, and was about to pass on when a 
sudden thought appeared to strike him. He 
stopped. 

"Little girl," he said entreatingly, "do you 
happen to have a pin about you, — several pins?" 

Jane stared and chuckled. Being Jane and 
"queer," she did not in the smallest degree mind 
being hailed as "Little girl." Her seventeen- 
year-old dignity was not so easily wounded. She 
thought it, in fact, rather a joke. As for the uncon- 
VMitional simplicity of the request, it decidedly 
pleased her. She had with her three pins, which 
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she promptly produced with a very grave face 
indeed. 

"That's fine!" exclaimed the youth with satis- 
faction. "Now, if you'll look in my coat pocket 
please " 

Jane's astonished face made him flush shghtly. 

"I've twisted my right arm a bit," he explained 
nervously, "and I can't use it very well. But if 
you'll look for me, you'll find some sheets of music, 
— manuscript sheets. They're rather mussed up, 
but I can show you the way they go. I wish you'd 
please pin them together." 

Jane thus made her initial acquaintance with 
the helpless male and the artistic temperament at 
one and the same time. She found that both were 
as simply exacting and as sublimely trustful in 
their demands as any two-year-old infant. She 
never dreamed of refusing the curious favor he 
asked, but obediently searched his pocket, pulKng 
out sundry crumpled sheets covered with tiny 
scrawly notes. At the top of one of the pages 
fiashed a familiar name. 

"'Otho Lendrick'" she read aloud. "TTien 
you must belong to the hermit on the hill." 

He nodded. 

"The name isn't really Lendrick," he said, 
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"it's Lendrach. " He gave the last syllable the 
soft, hoarse German inflection. "Yes, that's 
grandfather. He is a sort of a hermit, and — ^have 
you all the pages together now?" 

Then he looked full at her for the first time, and 
positively jumped. 

"Good gracious!" he ejaculated. "You — 
you're grown up, aren't you?" 

"Not very!" laughed Jane. "I don't mind 
beir% called a little girl one bit. I'm certainly 
not a young lady. I'm just Jane O'Reilly. " 

The boy, covered with confusion, pulled off his 
cap. 

"You'll think I meant to be dreadfully cheeky. 
Miss — MissO'Reilly, "hestammered. "Butltruly 
thought — you — you're so small you know " 

"Now show me how to put these pages to- 
gether, " interrupted Jane, very much as she would 
have spoken to a small fractious child whose mind 
die wanted to distract. And Otho Lendrick turned 
to this with relief. When it was done, and the 
sheets were duly pinned in their proper sequence, 
she demanded suddenly: 

"How did you hurt your arm?" 

This did not seem to be a happy turn to the 
conversation. With his forehead wrinkled in the 
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reigned scowl you sometimes see on the face of a 
troubled little boy,' this larger boy ex^dained: 

"Some fdlows tried to tear up my music, and 
I had to fight." 

Jane glowed. "And you won?" she cried. 

"No," said the lad without emotion or bitter- 
ness. "I didn't. I got licked; — I always do. 
Another fellow butted in and saved the manu- 
script; was very decent of him; he knew, you see, 
that I was sure to get licked. 

Jane surveyed him curiously and compassion- 
ately. From Barney O'R^y she had inherited a 
fine Irish fighting sense. But she was all woman, 
and she accordingly switched and adjusted her 
standards with miraculous speed in order to meet 
the needs of the child-man who was already worm- 
it^ himself into her interest. 

"As long as you fought," die said comfortingly, 
"it doesn't make any difference whether you were 
licked ornot!" 

"Doesn't it, tiiough!" he remarked with faint 
scorn. "My shoulder hurts lilre — well, it hurts 
quite a lot. " 

Jane felt deeply concaned about the shoulder, 
and swiftly began on a new series of adjustments 
in viewpoints. 
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"Let's sit down a minute, " she si^gested. "If 
you've been fighting " 

" I'm not tired, " he declared stiffly. 

"Of course not!" Jane hastened to agree. "But 
I am. Jab and I have walked miles " 

"Oh, you live a long way off then?"he said with 
a gleam of interest. 

Jane was saved answering by the appearance of 
a red touring car which for some reason aroused 
bitter personal hatred in the breast of Jabberwock. 
He seemed determined to make the driver ditch 
his car in avoiding running over him, and even 
when Jane had picked him up and reproved him, 
he yapped his reasons for the antipathy which he 
felt for that particular machine. When the flurry 
was over, Otho made no further objections to 
sitting down among the warm-smelling flowers and 
tendrils and weeds at the roadside. With his child- 
like directness, and his sudden boyish attack of 
dignity, Jane found him very appealing; she did 
not know that his type is one of the most fatal in 
the world so far as women with the maternal 
instinct are concerned, — and that is to say most of 
the women ever born. 

Now men, no more than women, are made all 
on the one pattern and that a cast-iron one fash- 
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ioned out of traditional masculine stability. 
Indeed, it is more traditional than it is anything 
else. For, just as a great many women can be 
strong and still be womanly, so a few men may 
possess that gentleness and frailness of fibre gen- 
erally called feminine, and still have much man- 
liness in their makeup. These men are the poets 
and artists and dreamers of the world, necessary 
to the loveliness of life as the birds are necessary, 
or any other priests of beauty. 

Otho Lendrick was of these. He was sensitive 
as a girl, highly strung, capable of generosity and 
self-sacrifice, visionary, unpractical, talented, in- 
tensely lovable. Other boys at school had called 
him "Sissy," though he was tall and not ill-pro- 
portioned. His big, dark-blue eyes and coppery 
hair that curled gave him too girlish an aspect for 
the taste of male Young America. And Otho had 
spent many painful years in trying to thrash his 
tormentors. The manly art, however, was as 
foreign to his nature and capacity as counterpoint 
and absolute pitch were to theirs, and he got 
beaten in every fight. Not being a coward, he 
kept wearily at it, accepting it as one of the essen- 
tial evils of this trying life. A boy — this general 
rule he had absorbed from the school code — must 
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fight. If he fought badly, so much the worse for 
him. Such things were on the knees of the gods. 

Jane had at last decided on what tone to take. 

"Why," she suggested practically, "don't you 
keep out of fights?" 

Otho shook his handsome head and sighed in a 
tired way. 

"You don't understand, " he said, painstakingly 
kind. "Girls can't, naturally. But men have to 
fight." 

Jane suppressed a smile. He was so mild and 
young-looking and peaceable that the words 
sounded infinitely ridiculous. But a little stab of 
tenderness went through her all at once, and her 
eyes were quite serious as she ventured: 

"But don't you see, you've fought such a lot, 
nobody can say you're afraid — and that's all men 
fight for anyhow!" stated our wisdomful Jane. 

Otho pondered this. He had supposed that the 
institution of honourable combat had in it some in- 
centive more noble than the mere maintaining of a 
r^utation. Jane put it in a new light. 

"But — if you're right" — he said doubtfully, 
"men just fight because they're — vain?" 

"Sure!" acquiesced Jane cheerfully. "And 
afraid." 
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"Afraid!" 

"Afraid of being thought cowards." A loyal 
recollection of her own truculent sire caused her to 
quality this ungenerous statement. "I suppose," 
she conceded, "that some of 'em do it because it's 
the right thing to do, but not many. You don't. 
You do it so they won't call you 'Molly' or some- 
thing, don't you?" 

Otho's sensitive face flushed. "How did you 
know?" he asked. 

Jane felt that she had made a bad break. No 
child-man likes to be told that he could possibly 
be called "Molly." She tried to soothe the 
oflEended majesty. 

"I suppose boys are such bnttes that they name 
anybody 'Molly' if he isn't always scrapping!" 
she remarked hastily and tactfully. "Stupid, I 
call it." 

It seemed that they had been sitting for hours 
and hours on that warm, odorous bank beside the 
road. The afternoon sun beat on their heads and 
sent its glow through their young veins. Neither 
boy nor girl was conscious of sex as yet. Otho's 
mental and artistic development had pushed his 
animal nature into abeyance. His adolescence 
was lengthy and untroubled by material urgings. 
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Jane had literally not thought of such things so far. 
But they were strongly drawn to each other just 
the same; very soon they were talking like old 
friends, while the god in the machine, in the person 
of Jabberwock, scampered after grasshoppers and 
elves and turned back occasionally to see how they 
were making out. 

Otho told her about his lonely childhood with 
his grandfather in the b^ dreary house on the 
hill, and her heart ached for him. Old Lendrick 
was well known as a recluse and eccentric, and the 
O'Reilly sisters had often been frightened into good 
behaviour in their babyhood by being warned that 
the hermit of the bill would get them. He was 
seldom seen, so popular imagination could have 
full and lurid play. According to Otho, he was 
quite rich but refused to let his grancteon go away 
to study music as he wished. 

"There isn't the ghost of a reason why he should 
keep me at home!" the boy declared bitterly. 
"I'm sure he hates me as much as I hate him. It's 
just that he doesn't care about things any more, 
and he doesn't want any one else to. Why, I have 
to work at my music on the sty. And yet I've an 
idea he used to be a mysician himself. It seems as 
thou£^ he were angry to know any one ever had a 
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particle of pleasure. He'd keep me from reading 
if he possibly could, I do believe, — ^just because he 
knows I like it. 

"What a beastly, disgusting old man!" ex- 
claimed Jane in indignation. 

"Rather!" agreed Otho cordially. 

Long, long afterward, Jane looked back upon 
those outpoured confidences of Otho's, and realized 
that they had been the misleading interpretations 
and exaggerations of egotistical youth. She had 
gained then an impression of that unseen grand- 
father of his which bore a definite family resem- 
blance to the wicked ogre in the fairy stories. She 
had visualized him as a heartless being, crushing 
out the boy's hope and life with deliberate cruelty. 
The house on the hill had seemed to her a Dark 
Tower no better than a dungeon. Whereas, in 
reality — but she had far and far to go before she 
came upon the reality. 

She had started to tell her new friend something 
of herself, but soon had the sense to stop. While 
he was beautifully polite, he was not a bit in- 
terested, and his entire idea of the meaning of 
conversation was that someone should hang upon 
his words as though they were the most important 
things in the world. This was perfectly natural; 
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to him, he was not only the most important but 
the only important thing. Jane speedily grasped 
this and settled down willingly to the rOle of 
audience. She was learning the ways of men- 
children very fast. 

Not that he wasn't interested in her, he was; but 
it was only in relation to himself. 

"I shall call you Janet," he announced, "be- 
cause that's what Rochester called Jane Eyre. 
She was little like you, and — and " 

"Plain," prompted Jane with a twinkling 
^e. "But do you really feel like 'my behoved 
master ' ? " 

She looked at his soft blue eyes and fair ddn, 
and thought of Rochester. A mental picture of 
that muscular and temperamental monster rose 
fiercely at Otho's side, and she gave an uncon- 
trollable gurgle of laughter. 

Otho was wounded, and very soon departed 
homeward. But they had agreed to meet again 
in the woods below the hermit's house. 

Jane looked after him with a funny, rueful, 
happy little face. She knew the maternal pang as 
she remembered that she had not asked him how 
his wrenched arm was. How dear of him not to 
have reminded her, when probably he was suflEering. 
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Her bright green eyes were doubly bright with 
impulsive tears. Jane had found out what she had 
wanted instinctivelyeversince she could remember. 

She had wanted something to mother. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BEYOND THE SKY LINE 

. . . Hopes, and fears that kindle hopes, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
.... Wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long! 

Sauubl T. Coleridge. 

Little Jane's life was full of interest to her 
because her rich imagination coloured the whole 
world, — or, rather, found the colours that already 
were in the world. But viewed from the more 
literal viewpoint of most persons, she led an un- 
usually monotonous and dull existence. The 
O'Reilly strain was an adventurous one, but the 
Moiling Weede atmosphere was an element most 
antagonistic and discoiu-aging to adventure of any 
sort. As the Grand Panjandrum and his wife 
ascended and expanded in forttme, they did not 
correspondingly ascend and expand in spiritual or 
mental development. The new friends that they 
made through their alimented wcu'ldly goods 
« 
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were not any more intellectual than the butcher's 
wife and the soda-fountain girls of the old days, 
and not half so good at heart. 

Theodosia and Jane had therefore benefited 
little by the improved fortunes of the family. 
'Dosia had gained the most, specifically, for she 
liked pretty fripperies, and could now afford them, 
thanks to her stepfather's indulgence. But Jane 
had really acquired nothing through the increase 
of income that she would not inevitably have 
acquired without it, — acquired by the sheer, im- 
perative eagerness of her young mentality. She 
was a bom reader, a bom lover of books as of 
pec^le, a liver ci b'fe in its manifold phases 
and a worshipper of it. She brought to the 
circumscribed curriculum of the town school 
a brain so fertile, so compelling, that she 
found excitement even in those chilly studies, 
— an achievement somewhat more striking than 
finding tongues in trees or books in the running 
brooks. 

In the circulating library she had made friends 
with many books not included in the stiff little 
lists made out by the teachers for home reading. 
And she had astonished the librarian, — a studious, 
fossilized little man who only asked to be per- 
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mitted to live and die in the odour of print and 
leather, — by developing a rapturous love for the 
great humorists of the world. The little ,old gentle- 
man felt vaguely shocked as he handed her out 
Tom JoTtes and Roderick Random. It was not at all 
fitting that a young lady should be amused by 
such robust stuff. It was perhaps extraordinary 
that he let her have the books at all, but in truth 
he was barely more sophisticated than Jane hers^, 
and the propriety or impropriety of the books he 
dispensed never ciossed his mind. The displeasing 
point, to his notion, was that this young creature 
should like such hearty fun. It was not quite nice 
for females to enjoy even the classic jesters. It 
argued something unfeminine in them, since every- 
one knew that a good laugh was the sworn enemy 
of womanly sentiment. 

Jane, however, read her Sterne and Smollett and 
Fielding and even her Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
throve on the fare, seeing no evil in what she read, 
and rightly interpreting the healthy coarseness of 
it all into something genuinely clean and funny. 
Her innocence went uttwly imhiart through the 
ripe gaiety of these giants among mortals, seeing, 
as they saw, the warm vein of laughter in the 
grimmest and iciest tragedies of life, just as she 
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could also descry in their company the shadowy 
pathos that followed the jolliest jest. 

In Othp Lendrick, whom she soon saw ahnost 
daily, she found a companion reader who de- 
voured books almost with her voracity, but whose 
taste had led him into different literary lands. 
Through him she came to care for poetry and for 
the romanticists. At first, in her passion of en- 
thusiastic gratitude for the new worlds he had 
opened to her, she tried to malra him free of hers 
in return. But he disliked realism, was bored by 
jokes, shrank from the plain speaking of the 
geniuses who had not time to mince their words, 
and in all ways was left unmoved by the Comic 
Muse. Jane tried him hopefully with Don Quixote 
and Smollett's translation of Ruy Bias, but he 
missed the satire and thought the narrative dull, 
so she gave it up. 

But though she could not unlock many doors 
for him, — not many, at least that he cared to 
enter, — she herself was not so limited by a narrow 
taste. Jane wanted to read, and see, and feel, and 
know, and love everything on earth. Her whole 
soul flung itself thirstily forward to meet every- 
thing that was new. For, without knowing it, 
she bad the explorer's temperament, the eager 
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pioneer spirit which can never rest entirely satis- 
fied until it has come to some spot beyond the sun. 

It was Otho who introduced her to that magician 
who is wont to pause tantalizingly on the brink of 
what we concdve to be his most glorious yarn, to 
say with mocking dismissal: "But that is another 
story!" Otho worshipped Kipling. It was odd 
and paradoxical that the visionary boy should 
have so profound an admiration for the poet who 
of all other moderns wrote of and for men as they 
really are and not only as they would dream to be. 
Undoubtedly it was the splendid clash of his music 
that filled the lad's heart and fired his sensitive 
im^;ination. It is certain that, though he missed 
a great deal of its elemental force, and polished, 
stinging, colourful brutaUty, he loved it and quiv- 
o-ed to it in a passion of sympathetic harmony. 

And to Jane it was a revelation that left her 
trembling and cold with excitement. The day on 
which she first read TTte Song of the Dead was one 
which she never forgot. 

Otho read it with her. 

"'We were dreamers dreaming greatly in the man- 
stifled town, 
We yearned beyond the sky line where the strange 
roads go down "* 
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Jane read on in a trance, forgetting everything, 
until she heard Otho's voice, as though from a far 
distance. 

"The words, Jane!" he stormed rapturously. 
"The gorgeous, ripping, poimding words of it!" 

He repeated, with a mtisician's phrasing and 
metric sense: 

"'On the sand-drift — on the veldt-side — in the fem- 
scent we lay ' 

Can't you hear the cacophony, — all smashing 
discords, yet worked out into the right chords 
somehow, — Glisten to the neict part: thafs the reso- 
lution of the dissonance, — 

" ' That our sons might follow after by the bones on 
the way.' 

Isn't it superb? Jane, — isn't it superb?" 

Jane's own throat was full. That dramatic 

imagination of hers was immeasurably stirred by 

this naked, glowing symbolism. With her swift, 

embracing thought, she saw not only a concrete 

facture of individual travellers dying uncomplain- 

inn and alone in desolate lands ; she had the vaster 

reat company of explorers and adven- 

lekers, giving up their lives in soldier 

the march of the years might go on 
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and carry the race upon the tremendous warpath 
of progress. The very idea caught at her heart, 
^e shut her eyes breathlessly, and saw shadowy 
hosts of men moving do^edly yet splendidly on to 
death, that Man might live. The call, "Follow 
after — follow after," had, to her, a ring as heart- 
rending and inspiring as the mess^e of Christ 
upon the cross. These men too were the Re- 
deemers of the world. . . . 

She turned instinctively to Otho for sympathy, 
— Otho who had shown her this new wonder, who 
must love it even better than she since it had loi^ 
been familiar to him. 

"It's — like seeing the other side — of the sun- 
set " — she said haltingly. 

Otho stared. 

"What's that? " he said. "Oh, yes, — it's a great 
idea, of course. But listen to the magnificent trick 
in that rhythm. See how he's measured it in 
syllables, so that in the big parts you have all the 
hard words piled up together like stones, but 
never once lose the beat of it ! " 

Jane looked at him curiously, now. She had 
not lost her own exalted vision, but her human 
practical sense was interested in the phenomenon 
of Otho's temperament. 
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"Otho, " she said suddenly, "I believe all you 
care for is the sound of it ! " 

In Jane these verses, and others even more 
thrilling, aroused the fine unrest of all great spirits. 
She began to be conscious, like Gwendolen, of 
growing pains in her soul. The wings that were 
sprouting hurt her and made her glad at one and 
the same second. And she found herself for the 
first time longing to escape from the Moiling 
Weede environment, into some element where she 
could stretch herself without tipping over some 
sordid clutter of perishable and useless trifles, — 
the appallingly important Httle things of little 
lives. As a matter of fact her freedom was already 
journeying toward her, in a queer and unforeseen 



Mr. Moiling Weede disliked dogs. It was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion that he should. We 
sddom like those whom we know to be our supe- 
riors and b^ore whom we are always at a disad- 
vantage. Just as it is easy to hate people to whom 
we owe money, and hard to forgive those whom we 
have wronged, so did Mr. Moiling Weede harbour 
an eternal, festering bitterness toward a race of 
bdngs that is naturally and almost universally 
generous, courteous, and honest. Jabberwock made 
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Jane's stepfather too acutely conscious of the pai- 
ticular points in which he fell most grievoi^y 
short, for him to like to see him about. Not, neetl- 
less to say, that the Grand Panjandrum put this 
fact into words, even in the obscure recesses of his 
fat brain. He merely told himself, with the rest 
of his class and kind, that ' ' dogs were all very well 
in their place, " but that indoors they were a nui- 
sance, always under foot and noisy, and that a 
man ought to be master in his own home. 

Jane and Jab usually took tactful note of Mr. 
Weede's presence in the house, and avoided it when 
possible. But the Grand Panjandrum had a way 
of falling asleep in unexpected comers, which was 
discomfiting when you came upon him suddenly, — 
especially if you were a small dog who had, perhaps, 
been talking very loud indeed about something or 
other of huge importance. 

The climax came when, on one of these occasions, 
Mr. Moiling Weede, rudely aroused and irritable, 
kicked Jabberwock. 

There was a sort of tradition in the household 
that Jane had inherited her father's fire of temper 
together with his fire of hair, but as a matter of 
fact, she seldom displayed it. Lack of sympathy 
and understanding in those about her had shut her 
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in upon herself to a large extent, and if she did 
indulge in rages they were silent ones, behind a 
masklike little countenance. Today, however, 
the members of her family were to learn what 
Jane's temper was really like. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if they ever, before or after, witnessed anythii^ 
quite so lurid or spectacular in the way of fury, 
in her or any one else. 

She told Mr. Moiling Weede what sort of a man 
he was, what people said of him, what they even 
thought of him in secret. She assured him that 
he only failed to hear these things because some 
persons were afraid of his well-known spite and 
mahce toward those who did not kowtow to him, 
and others were silly and soft-hearted enough to 
still regard him as a human being whose feelings 
should not be hurt. 

"When anyone sees you coming, " said Jane, 
with terribly cold yoimg scorn, "they say, 'Look 
at that fat fool ! I wonder what he's been doing to- 
day? — Bullying his wife, or cheating some decent 
man who's working for him ! Look at the way he 
walks — wouldn't you think he owned the street? 
And he's nothing but a joke, — or would be if he 
weren't such a low brute!' — That's the sort of 
thing they say " 
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"Jane!" gasped her mother, horrified. "How 
dare you!" 

Mr. Moiling Weede was pale with a ghastly 
greenish pallor. His big mouth opened and dosed 
like that of a half-dead codfish; there was a real 
sweat of terror on his dome-like forehead. He was 
more afraid of Jane at that moment than he had 
ever been before in all his puerile, snealdi^, bully- 
ing existence. She, small, white, and determined, 
stood unmoved with Jabberwock in her arms, and 
proceeded as though she had not even heard her 
mother's exclamation. 

"There was a bet on among some of the boys 
once," she said relentlessly. "One of them bet 
that you could swallow any amotmt of cheap 
flattery, and the others took him up, and gave him 
a test they thought no one could get away with. 
They bet him that he couldn't go up to you on 
Main Street and say you looked so smart he 
wanted the address of your tailor." 

Mr. Moiling Weede began to get slowly purple. 
His eyes became suffused. 

"Remember it? You were looking particularly 
funny that day, in a %ht checked suit, that made 
you stick out in bulges all over. — Gee! Do you 
remember it, 'Dosia? — And they swore even you 
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would see the joke! But the bay was game, and 
he asked you, and you Jdl for it. You were as 
pleased as Punch, and simply viaddied with pride! 
Hie boy made ten dollars on that, and I bet it was 
the only real good you ever did any one in your 
life." 

"Leave the room!" wheezed Mr. Weede. 

"I'm going, — don't worry. I'm feeling quite 
kindly to you, now that I've told you how ridicu- 
lous you are, and I know it makes you unhappy 
to look at me!" 

She walked out, buying Jab. On the back 
piazza she stood still a moment, tmreasonable 
tears running down her face. She was not in the 
least sorry for having spoken, but she felt miser- 
able. It was awful to Jane to hurt anything, and 
she knew that there is no hurt more exquisite than 
injured vanity. Any one can bear to be considered 
a villain, — ^but not a joke! Nevertheless the Pan- 
jandrum deserved all he got and more. 

"Oh, Jennie!" 

'Dosia was at her side, her pretty face quite 
scared, and her voice only a whisper. 

"Jennie, how could you? It — it was so horrid! 
Not even ladylike! " 

"I know," said Jane, brusquely. "But you 
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can't clean streets with blotting paper, nor kill 
pigs with silver buttCT knives. " 

Leaving Theodosia still further shocked by her. 
vulgarity, she went off, carrying Jabberwock. Her 
face was turned toward the wooded hill where she 
was due to meet Otho that afternoon. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PUTTING 

Come, choose your road aad away, my lad, 

Come, choose your road and away! 
We'll out of the town by the road's bright crown. 

As it dips to the sapphire dayl 
All roads may meet at the world's end . . . 

Alfred Novbs. 

When she came near that part of the wooded 
hill where she was wont to meet Otho, she heard 
the sound of his violin, and moved more softly. 
The boy could play with a really lovely touch, 
though it was delicate rather than tender. His 
training had been but rudimentary, but the "fid- 
dler's gift" was bom in him; his fingers were pre- 
ordained to the trick of making sweet sounds. 
Jane loved his playing, and encouraged it, for she 
not only looked to a day when he would do great 
things with it, but knew that it always helped him 
vastly. Her keen intuitions told her that music 
would always be Otho's best safety valve. One 
day it would be a great god to him, a deity to be 

56 
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served with prayer and fasting; for the time being 
it was a very staunch guardian, soothing hi^boyish 
fits of anger and depression, and reconciling him 
with life and living as no mere human might h<^>e 
or dare to do. How often she envied him, — him, 
then, and others later on, — for the outlet which 
th^ had for their emotions in these creative 
channels. Surely they had been opened for them 
by the gods, — who do seem at times a bit given to 
despotic partiality. 

Today the music was restless and ragged, — one 
of his own compositions, she felt sure; an imma- 
ture, wailing thing, with insecure modulations and 
a stubbornly eccentric rhythm. Clearly he was 
playing off some particularly black time. 

She put Jab down, and sat down herself on a 
big moss-covered stone. The little dog had not 
been really hurt by the Grand Panjandrum, but 
he was still subdued by the domestic storm to 
which his sensitive makeup had responded so 
quiveringly. He sat quietly on the edge of his 
lady's skirt, and he too listened to the violin strains 
with studious attention and reverential seriousness. 

The woods were September woods now, wearing 
a new dress and a mood as new. With nature's 
perversity, their spirit was today as sad as their 
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trapFongs were gay. An aching pathos was mixed 
with the glowing beauty, and a misty sorrow with 
the purple shadows that lay in such rich splashes 
across the warm autumnal stmshine. For every 
reddened or gilded leaf there was a new note of 
pain in the quiet air of the grove. And Otho's 
music, crude and imperfect as it was, yet fitted in 
almost too poignantly to the atmosphere of the 
season and the hour. The violin's unhappy theme 
was the theme of the fall wind that spoke softly 
and bitterly among the branches; the rhythm was 
that of the falling leaves, bright as jewels, which 
seemed scattered upon the earth by unseen 
hands, with gestures full of bravado and a freakish 
despair. 

Something of all this was strong though un- 
worded in Jane's mind as she sat looking at the 
ceaseless flicker of dying colour, and listening to 
the petulant music. . . . 

And then Jabberwock, whose heart, too, was 
full to overflowing, be^an to howl. 

He lifted up his slender nose till it pointed to 
the high heavens, and wailed his sympathy with 
the decaying glory c^ the earth. He set his small 
paws firmly in th6 moss, and, breathing deeply, 
voiced the lament of all nature as only a young. 
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emot^on^ll dog has the nerve, the earnestness, and 
the lung power to do. 

The violin stopped abruptly, and Jab sat wailing 
alone, with tight-closed eyes. For one dazed 
moment, Jane sat and looked at him, then she 
collapsed. . . . 

"I think it's rather beastly of you to laugh!" 
said Otho, crossly r^roachful as he joined her. 
"And I should have thought you could have kept 
him quiet too, if you had wanted to." 

"My dearest boy!" almost wept Jane, weak 
from laughter, as she soothed Jab — who was even 
more offended than Otho by the deadly insult of 
her levity — "if I had known he was going to try 
to sing second like that I'd have muzzled him, — 
tnUy I would! But who could have expected it, 
I ask you? He hardly ever howls. I suppose the 
time and the place were too much for him — oh, 
Otho, it was funny! And you're funniest of all, 
looking so deadly sober! Sit down, and let's forget 
theconcert — " She choked again. "Jabberwock, 
darling," she said, tenderly, "run away and find 
a sympathetic squirrel. No one loves you but me 
round here ! " 

Jane had come to the wood burning with resent- 
ment, pain, and a womanish longing to be com- 
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fcHted. She felt hurt and bruised to an unwonted 
degree. She knew that, now that she had been 
brought into an open row with the Grand Pan- 
jandrum, she would be held in disgrace for ever and 
a day. It would be an uncomfortable way to live, 
and she was inclined to dread it. But she saw 
almost instantly that Otho was too concerned with 
his own troubles to give hers a second thought. 
She resolutely subdued herself, and tucked it away 
out of sight, where it could not interfere with his 
complete comfort, and prepared to listen to his 
newest grievances. She had only one wistful re- 
gret; that Otho could never laugh with her at the 
sad and sUly things of life. It would have made it 
so much easier for them both! 

"It's no use, Jane!" he burst out, all at once. 
"I can't stand it; I simply can't!" 

His boyish face was working wretchedly. He 
opened and closed his long sensitive fingers in a 
convulsive way, as though he were suffering physi- 
cal pain. Jane's heart went out to him, in absolute 
forgetfulness of herself. 

"I — I'm going to nm away!" said Otho, with a 
sort o£ sullen exultation in having made up his 
mind at last. 

Jane jumped; for just a second she felt shocked. 
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so strongly is the conservative streak developed in 
girls. Then she shook the shock off very much as 
Jab would shake encumbering raindrops. After 
all, why not? He was utterly unhappy at home; 
he would probably do better anywhere else on 
earth. Jane, thinking it over soberly, could not 
see any particular reason why Otho should not 
run away. Of course, this point of view was rather 
mad, but it is a fact that her only regret, on hearing 
of his determination, was that she could not go 
with him. 

Otho, with the irrational impatience of his 
temperament, could not possibly wait, now that 
his decision had been made. He must run away 
now — ^this minute. He yielded to Jane's objec- 
tions, however, and agreed to endure inaction 
until that evening. She promised to meet him at ff> *■ C'C 
the crossroads leading to the station that night at li \iH 
eight o'clock, — ^to say good-bye. ^ k- ^ 

Jane walked home slowly, trying to grasp the f'%, i[\ 
fact of this swiftly approaching bereavement. 
Otho meant more to her than anything had ever 
meant yet, except Jab. (She still felt obliged to 
put Jab first.) How was she going to get on with- I j 
out him? ■• 

She braced herself and threw up her head, with 
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a shrewd inkling that she would have troubles of 
her own when she reached the house. The inkling 
could hardly have been better justified. 

Having fed Jab discreetly at the kitchen door, 
she shut him into the woodshed with a whispered 
word of endearing encouragement, and marched 
into the house. 

The Moiling Weedes and Theodosia were sitting 
in more than human grandeur in the dining-room, 
with their evening meal spread before them. They 
did not seem to be enjoying it, however. Mrs. 
Weede was crying as usual, and 'Dosia looked 
frightened and miserable. The Panjandrum 
flushed venomously at sight of Jane, but no one 
greeted her ^s she took her seat at the table and 
began to eat. 

After a short silence her stepfather spcdce in 
majestic accents: 

"Show her her aunt's letter!" 

Jane looked up from her plate, and Mrs. Moiling 
Weede with a trembhng hand pushed a sheet of 
note-paper across the table to her yoimgest 
daughter. 

Jane took it, and, seeing the close, painstaking 
handwriting, smiled. It was from Aunt Seraphina, 
' her mother's sister, who kept a boarding house in 
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New York and 'wrote them stem letters once in 
every two years, lecturing them on the sin in whidi 
they were probably living. As she had seen none 
of them for over a decade, her conviction concern- 
ing their dqiravity was necessarily problematical, 
but she clung to it, with a truly mipressive per- 



"My dear Janey, " the letter b^an. 

Jane was conscious of a faint sense of shock as 
she glanced at her mother and tried to reconcile 
her with this diminutive. More than ever was she 
herself resolved never to permit any dressing up 
cS her own unc<un;mnnisingly ugly little name. It 
was but a slight cross to carry an appellation too 
old and sobw for one's youth; conceive, however, 
the ludicrous ghastliness of finding oneself saddled 
with an over- juvenile nickname in one's ungraceful 
middle ^e. 

My dear Jakey: 

I do not know in what state of grace this finds you, 
—I am not concerned with fleshly matters, so I do not 
enquire concerning your bodily health, — but I have 
no doubt that you still travel through a vale of sin. 
I still pray for you, remembering that you refused to 
join the one true church, at the time that you married 
that dissolute infidel O'Reilly. Your second husband 
is, I hope, better. Your girls, brought up, I suppose, 
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as simera before God and man, are old enough to be 
doing something useful. I know well enough that you 
cannot teach them that. You always were the most 
helpless idiot that ever stepped. I am getting on, and 
find my boarding house something of a trouble. If 
you want to send one of your daughters on to me, I 
will let her learn to do hard work and teach her the 
Christian doctrines. I will charge nothing for her 
board. 

Your affectionate sister, 
Seraphina Rigby. 



Jane burst out laughing. "Well," she cried, 
"I certainly must say that it's generous of her to 
charge nothing for letting us workJ—and it must 
be a splendid thing ior a boarding-house keeper 
not to be concerned in fleshly mattersl" 

She glanced up, and saw that a diill and omi- 
nous attention was being given her. "What's the 
matter?" she said. 

Theodosia's pretty face began to twitch with 
unhappiness. "Oh, Jenniel" she whimpered. 

Jane looked from cme to the other. Then an 
inspiration came to her. 

"Are you thinking of sending one of us?" she 
asked. And all at once she knew it must be so, 
and went on very quickly: "Oh, of course! I — 
it was stupid of me not to have seen it before I 
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You want me to go to Aunt Seraphina, don't 
you?" 

Her mother only sobbed in answer, but Mr. 
Mcdling Weede took an obvious satisfaction in 
stating stentoriously: 

"A severe and Christian household where you 
will have to toil will be the kindest fate for one of 
your evil temper and unchastened spirit." 

"It's settled then," said Jane. "When am I to 
go?" 

"The sooner the better," said the Grand 
Panjandrum. 

"Quite so," said Jane. "I was merely asking 
about trains." 

"Tlie train leaves at eight tomorrow morning, " 
said 'Dosia, choking back a sob. " 

But Mr. MoUing Weede was keener than that. 
"There is a sleeper tonigjit, " he said, "at a 
quarter past nine. " 

"Thanks!" she said. "I had forgotten. I'll 
take that, of course. Nine fifteen, you said? 
That's fine. 'Dosia'll help me pack. " 

She stood up and remained motionless a moment, 
holding on to the back of her chair. 

"It's a great scheme, mother," she said, after a 
while, and she spoke very gently. "You mustn't 
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worry; everything'll be all right. You'll get on 
better after I'm gone. I hope," — she looked 
brazenly at Mr. Weede, — "1 hope that he'll be- 
have half way decently to you ! " 

At sight of the large, helpless woman, she felt 
a rush of inconsequent tears to her eyes. Poor 
thing, — oh, poor thing. She went out of the room 
blindly. 

She was startled to feel a hand squeezing hers. 
'Dosia's face was at her shoulder, puckered dis- 
tressedly. 

"I wish you weren't going, Jennie!" she whis- 
pered impulsively. For once Jane did not resent 
the " Jennie" ; her heart warmed to her sister. She 
squeezed her hand in return, as they went up the 
stairs together. 

In their bedroom, — the room which they had 
shared since babyhood, — Theodosia looked at her 
with a vague envy. 

"Aren't you sort of afraid, going off to New 
York alone?" she asked in a hushed voice. 

The pupils of Jane's green eyes dilated blackly 
until they looked like pools of ink. 

"Afraid? No, it's fun!" she answered, .and 
there was a catch in her breath. 

"But maybe Aunt Serapfaina won't be funi" 
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Theodosia su^^ted. "In her letters she sounds 
like a horror, doesn't she?" 

Jane laughed aloud, a laugh of excitement and 
adventure. 

' ' Gracious ! ' ' she exclaimed. ' ' You don't suppose 
for one minute tkat I'm going to stay ivith Aunt 
Seraphina, do you?" 
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CHAPTER VI 

UNDER THE MOON 

Camerado, I will give you my hand ! 

I give you my love more precious than money. 

Will you come travel with me? 

Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 

Walt Whiiuah. 

Jane's small stock of beloi^ngs went easily 
into the big straw suit-case which had been stored 
in the attic since her mother's first wedding trip. 
It was a very ugly, very respectable-looking recep- 
tacle, and Jane grimaced at sight of it, but it was 
strong and capacious and in Mrs. Moiling Weede's 
opinion quite good enough, if not too good. 

'Dosia was so overwhelmed by her sister's 
audacious plans for emancipation that she was 
even less useful than usual in helping her pack. 
She sat on the edge of the bed, for the most part, 
and asked palpitating questions. 

Jane, however, was not communicative. Though 
she did not really believe Theodosia would betray 
her, she was not minded to push her sisterly 
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loyalty too far. Moreover, her schemes were still 
somewhat visionary even to herself. 

When she was ready, she went downstairs to 
say good-bye to her mother, and to receive twenty- 
five dollars and a severe blessing from the Grand 
Panjandrum. She did not soon forget the picture 
of that chilly untidy dining-room where the two 
still sat. Her mother had dried her eyes and 
received her farewell kiss without wsirmth. 

"Good-bye, mamma. Good-bye, Mr. Weede." 

"Theodosia," said Mr. Moiling Weede, "you 
will purchase your sister's ticket, and see her safe 
upon the train. I depend upon jrou. " 

' ' Yes, papa, ' ' said Theodosia, in a nervous 
voice. 

Jane's lips twitched with a supiM-essed grin. 
"Don't be afraid!" she could not help saying, 
"I'm not coming back." 

As she left the room, she was rather sorry that 
her parting words in her old home should have 
been in just that tone. 

Outside the house in the street, the girls paused 
and looked at each other. 

"Well, " said Jane, with a smile that had become 
a bit shaky, "that's over! Come on, 'Dosia, I 
want to get Jab. " 
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"You aren't taking that dog!" 

"What did you suppose I was going to do with 
him? Leave him to be a comfort to Mr. Moiling 
Weede?" 

She went around the corner of the house, and 
'Dosia, faintly protesting and with an apprehensive 
eye upon the lighted window of the dining-room, 
followed her. By the time the elder girl had 
reached the back of the house, Jane had let Jab- 
berwock out of the woodshed, and he was pantingly 
awaiting further instructions. None knew better 
than Jab that there were unusual doings afoot, and 
he was ready for anything. 

"Now run along, 'Dosia," said Jane, who had 
found a basket somewhere and was turning it into 
a travelling conveyance for Jab with a piece of old 
blanket. "There's heaps of time until the train 
goes, but I've got things to do, and you want to be 
able to say you don't know what became of me. 
Say I gave you the shp or something. " 

"You aren't going to* the train?" faltered 
Theodosia. 

"Not just yet. Go and visit some one till after 
train time. " 

She put down the suit-case and baslrat and kissed 
her sister with tenderness. "Good-bye, 'Dosia!" 
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she said, weakly. "Don't quite forget me, dear 
old girl!" 

"Oh, Jane," whispered 'Dosia, "I — I think 
I'm wicked to let you go like this. " 

"You'd be ever so much wickeder not to. I£ 
I 8ta3red I'd make no end of bother. What's 
that?" 

- A piercing whistle sounded from the front of the 
house. It was executing the imploring air of 
"I'm waiting, honey, waiting long for you," and 
Theodosia, listening, hung her head. In the moon- 
shot dusk of early evening her sister could see her 
give a characteristic little wriggle of embarrass- 
ment. 

"It's — I think it's Bert Matthews," she mur- 
mured. "He said he might come round tonight. 
You'd better go on, Jane. " 

"I see!" said Jane, beginning to understand her 
sister's sweet willingness to see her ofF, and her 
half-guilty acquiescence in Jane's plan for depart- 
ing alone. Bert Matthews was 'Dosia's most 
ardent admirer, and, as his father was a rich grocer, 
he was encouraged by the Moiling Weedes. 

"I'll run along, then," Jane said. "Good-bye 
^ain, dear. Have a nice evening. Come, Jab!" 

She whistled softly and hurried oS with the 
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suit-case and the basket. At the gate of the back 
yard she turned and looked back once. The small, 
dieerfuUy lighted hoiise and the dark, familiar 
little kitchen porch looked utterly strange to hetf 
as well-known spots always do when seen for the 
last time. Even the chicken coops looked diff erent» 
and the very pump seemed to have a lonely ex- 
pression. She giggled through tears as this foolish 
fancy came to her. She had never felt particularly 
attached to the |dace where she had lived for 
seventeen years; but perhaps the plant does not 
feel consciously attached to its patch of ground 
either. It is only when the roots are pulled up that 
it begins to hurt. 

Jane turned away and went swiftly across the 
silvered meadowland and onto the road that led 
to the crossways. It was a beautiful bright windy 
night, with the moon positively soaring on high, 
and, for those who had eyes to see, a score or so of 
white witches riding their broomsticks. As Jane 
stood for a moment looking up the road her shadow 
lay black before her on the shining way. It looked 
like a dark finger pointing, yet she did not even, 
ask herself to what it pointed. She felt too excited 
to think. 

She walked on quickly in the Sept^nber moon- 
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light. And Jab went gambolling before her, his 
shadow that of a diminutive gargoyle, but his 
heart as stout as a paladin's. 

She found Otho already restlessly pacing up and 
down across the patches of light and shade cast 
by the wayside trees. 

"Bless the boy!" was her greeting. "Can't 
he keep still for a second? I'm not late." 

Otho wheeled and saw her standing there, more 
grown up than usual in her hat and coat, and with 
her arms full. 

"What's that for?" he demanded, staring at the 
virtuous-looking suit-case. 

Jane giggled. 

"Guess!" she replied, feeling suddenly impish 
and irresponsible. "Take care, Otho! You're 
going to be horrified!" 

"Well, if you have robbed any one, and are 
trying to get the stuff away," — ^he began, as 
facetiously as he knew how. 

' ' Worse than that ! — Dear me, how fixed-up you 
look, Otho. And what a magnificent bag! And 
your violin in a case and everything! I never 
knew what a grand person you were. I thought I 
looked rather nice myself till I saw you, but now 
I suppose you'll be ashamed of me!" 
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"Jane, don't be silly!" Otho's sense of humour 
was not capable of very prolonged flights. Life was 
real, life was earnest, to him — especially life as it 
concerned him. "What are you carrying those 
absurd baskets for anyway?" 

"I'm going to run away with you," said Jane, 
in a calm and ofihand manner, but a profotmd ap- 
preciation of the dramatic quality of the announce- 
ment. Then she giggled again, for, dramatic or 
not, it was funny to have to inform any one of 
such a fact. 

But Otho did not find it at all funny. 

"I wish you would talk sensibly just once in a 
while," he told her severely. "What do you 
really mean?" 

"Just that. You are going to run away from 
your grandfather, and I am going with you. Do 
be nice about it, Otho; you can't help yourself 
anyway." 

"Jane, go home this minute!" 

"I can't. I'm turned out!" 

"Turned — " His brain reeled. What did it all 
mean? 

"They don't want me at home any more," 
Jane explained unemotionally. It did not strilre 
her as very peculiar that this should be so. 
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"But they can't want you to go off like this, — 
with " 

"Bless you, no! They are sending me to Aunt 
Seraphina for safe keeping." 

Otho breathed again. "Oh, I see! But you 
said " 

"My dear boy, they are sending me to Aunt 
Seraphina, but I'm not going near her. As I told 
you, I am going with you. You can't stop me ! " 

' ' Indeed I can ! I can take you back myself, and 
tell them " 

"Well, you won't." 

"Why not?" he cried irritably. "I certainly 
can and w " 

"You won't because if you did that you'd have 
to give up your own running away scheme for now, 
and nothing would make you do that, — not even 
the bother of taking me along. " 

This was entirely true, and Otho was too thor- 
oughly selfish even to resent the merciless thrust at 
his selfishness. 

"But Jane, it wouldn't be proper!" he protested 
feebly. 

And though he himself felt this to be an inept 
and futile objection, where a girl like Jane was con- 
cerned, it had a surprising effect upon her. It 
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actually astounded and disconcerted this terrible 
little person, for with all her good sense this aspect 
of Uie matter had never crossed her mind. Pro- 
priety was a word so unmeaning in her vocabulary, 
so unconnected with any analogy or association of 
ideas, that Otho's use of it was quite a shock. Our 
wise Jane, versed beyond her years in so many of 
the vagaries and limitations of humans, sensitive 
as an aspen to the winds of temperament and of 
temper among which she lived, was yet an utter 
child in regard to the weighty ordinances of 
convention. 

' ' Proper ! ' ' she repeated blankly. ' ' Why 
shouldn't it be proper? And what does it matter 
anyway ? " 

Otho made a last struggle. "It wouldn't be 
proper because — because you're not married to 
me," he said with as much dignity as he could 
muster. His face was darkly flushed in the moon- 
light. He was, after all, only a boy, almost as un- 
developed emotionally as Jane. 

* ' I should say not ! ' ' gasped Jane, and burst out 
laughing. "Oh, Otho, what a ridictdous idea!" 
she cried gaily. "As though we cotdd be married, 
you silly boy!" 

"Well," said Otho, rather sulkily, "that's the 
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only way a girl and a — a fellow can run away 
tc^ether. " He had wanted to say "a girl and a 
man, " but he was afraid Jane would laugh at him. 

As a matter of fact, she laughed anyway. "You 
sound as though we were 'keeping company,' like 
'Dosia and that Matthews boy, " she said. "Why, 
we never could be like that! I saw him kiss her 
once ! " And again she laughed. 

Now it is a nice Uttle paradox that the human 
male will hold a thing in supreme scorn only until 
it is scorned by some one else; then, nine times out 
of ten, he will champion it. 

The thought of anything bordering on romance 
with Jane had seemed to Otho absurd until he 
noted the quite honest derision that it aroused in 
her. Then, and then only, his masculine egotism 
stirred tructilently, and for the first time he re- 
garded his small comrade with the speculative eye 
of the predatory male. Not, be it understood, that 
the boy had a single idea in his clean brain that 
bore any relation to material desire. He was only 
considering the possibility of a sweetheart. It is 
true that, so far, a sweetheart meant Uttle more to 
him than a good friend with a small sentimental 
aura and a large placard signifying his personal 
possession, but the new idea was sufficiently in- 
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teresting to make him flush more deeply than ever, 
and say a bit awkwardly : 

"I — I don't believe I should mind, Jane!" 

"Mind what?" she demanded, surprised into 
gravity. 

"Kissing you Nor, by Jove, I wouldn't mind 
marrying you, either!" exclaimed Otho in a reck- 
less burst. It seemed quite exciting to say it. He 
had forgotten his recent stem dictums on pro- 
priety, had even forgotten the whole scheme of 
running away. 

Jane remained serious longer than he had ex- 
pected. In the moonlight her small face was very 
white, and her eyes very dark. The pallid radiance 
from the sky drained the colour from her till she 
looked like a little silver wraith. And her lips did 
not smile at all. 

Otho felt a queer lump in his throat. He had 
spoken boyishly, impulsively, with a certain 
theatrical pleasure in what he said. As he looked 
at little Jane it was different somehow. For still 
Jane did not laugh, and she was oddly quiet, staring 
at him with eyes which he could hardly believe 
had ever been green. The boy felt a Uttle fright- 
ened and curiously touched. He had a dim notion 
that his mother might have looked at him like 
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that, silently, gravely, — and yes, very tenderly; 
questioning him, appraising him, and caring for 
him very much indeed. He felt ridiculously small 
and young, and Jane was suddenly twice his age. 

"Jane!" he whispered at last. 

Jane smiled softly. 

"I truly don't think it would be such a bad 
idea, " she said, as though she were t hinki ng aloud. 
"You need some one to look after you, and — and 
I shall love to look after you, Otho, " she finished 
sweetly. 

Otho was v^uely abashed, even more v^:uely 
disappointed. It wasn't very romantic, and it 
wasn't very comforting to his manly pride, this 
fashion of being accepted. But he was fond of 
Jane, and grateful for something big, and warm, 
and dependable which he felt in her. 

"We shan't be able to get married here, " he 
found himself saying, as though it had all been 
settled. "People know us, and we're not of age. 
We'll have to wait until we get to New York. " 

"And then we'll have a lot of bother! " said Jane, 
wrinkling her forehead. "We don't either of us 
look very old! — For that matter," she added 
with a grin, "we aren't very old, — not nearly old 
enough to be married, really! We'll just have to 
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wait and see, Otho. There's no hurry, anyway, '* 
ended Jane tranquilly. 

Otho thought again of propriety. He was proud 
of thinking of it; perhaps he was devdoping an 
incipient sense of responsibility. 

"I ought not to let you do this, Jane, " he fal- 
tered. "I ought to take better care of you. " 

Jane smiled divinely in the moonlight. 

"Don't be a goose!" she said. "I'm going to do 
the taking care, — of both of us! Come on, Otho, 
it's time to start for the train. " 

Otho capitulated. Then he surprised himself as 
well as Jane, very much indeed. 

"May I — ^kiss you, Jane?" he adced, not very 
steadily. 

Jane hesitated, but it was from astonishment 
and not from maidenly shyness. In her innocent 
heart there was no glimmer of self-consciousness, 
nor of the instinctive hot shrinking that is the first 
pulse of passion. 

"Why, of course, Otho, dear," she said, quite 
tenderly and happily, and raised her lips to his. 

If they had been a little older they would have 
known by that first kiss that they were not in love. 

It did, however, wake something in Otho of 
which he had not before been conscious, — sex. 
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He had never kissed a girl before, and, in spite of 
his clean living and untroubled senses, he was a 
youth and normal. He trembled as he drew back 
from Jane's gentle kiss. And all the manhood in 
him warned him suddenly that it was not safe to 
let her go with him, that he should in honour pro- 
tect her against his springing blood and her own 
utter confidence. But that weakness of strain 
which made him lovable, made him also more than 
a little selfish, and more than ever he knew that 
he wanted Jane with him. 

He deliberately tried not to analyze that want 
more deeply, but he was for scnne reason ashamed 
to look at her as he bent to pick up the bags. 

"There — there's a strap that's unfastened," 
he muttered. 

' ' Let me help-y ou, ' ' said Jane, entirely ignorant 
of his mood. "How cold your hands are, Otho! 
Let's hurry on. Jab — ^Jab!" 

The three wanderers started tc^ether along the 
high road, tmder the moon. 
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THE TRAIN FOR NEW YORE 

There's sorrov enough in the oatural waj 
Prom men and women to fill our day; 
But when we are certain of sorrow in store. 
Why do we always arrange for more? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving youi heart to a dog to tear. 

RUDVASD KiPLINC. 

It was the poor little Jabberwock's fault that 
they did not go to New York after all. 

As a matter of fact, they wotdd have had no 
little difficulty in taldng him on a sleeper in any 
case, but Jane did not know that, and Otho 
characteristically never gave it a thought. The 
problem of his transportation, however, was solved 
for them before it was presented. 

They had some minutes to wait for the New 
York train when they reached ^he station. The 
night was growing chilly, and Jane was restless, 
so while Otho bought the tickets and felt inde- 
scribably masterful and authoritative, she paced 
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up and down the platform, under the sickly yellow 
lights, and breathed the cinder-laden air with a 
sense of incongruity in that this smoky-smelling 
atmosphere should be the breath of freedom! 

She had rashly let Jab out of his basket for a 
run, and he trotted beside her, turning up an 
anxious little muzzle now and ^ain to ask for 
enlightenment as to the next move. He was not 
seriously worried : he knew that she could make no 
mistakes. Buthewasconcemedlestsomethingmo- 
mentous should happen when be was not prepared 
for it. So he watched her with strained attention. 

Jane carried with her all through life a motley 
assortment of mental pictures. Her memory was 
retentive and photc^aphic, and every scene 
stamped upon its n^ative had the delicate vivid- 
ness of detail found in an tinusually clear snapshot. 
Many persons have good memories, logical memo- 
ries, imaginative memories, all coloured to a more or 
less degree by the conditions under which they are 
exercised. But Jane really remembered things as 
they were. When she closed her eyes and recalled 
an Incident, she could see the place where it had 
occurred almost as plainly as she had seen it at the 
time. There was no eSort of the brain required; 
the scene was there for her to reconsider at her 
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leisure. She wotild have made a remarkable 
witness, — except that, since the hardest thing to 
credit is the truth, no one would have believed in 
the uncanny accuracy of her impressions. 

When, in after years, Jane thought of the night 
she ran away, she had only to put her hand before 
her eyes, and her remembrance sketched for her 
again the minutis of that dingy station. She 
again saw the people waiting with the ready-to- 
travel faces that are so strained and so prematurely 
tired. There was a woman with two small children 
and a great number t^ btmdles. A certain heavy 
slackness about her reminded Jane of her own 
mother, but there was more humanity in the 
stranger's eyes; she looked like a mother. The 
children were already crying with fretful fatigue, 
and one could ii&agine what sort of night lay before 
the woman. 

There was a young drummer rolling cigarettes 
and studying a time-table at one and the same 
time, with a practised dexterity almost resembling 
height of hand. He was repulsively pale and un- 
healthily puffy, but his capable and self-confident 
air was obscurely fascinating. There was a little 
knot of people sitting on suit-cases and grips at the 
far end of the platform. 
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"That's the troupe that played here last night, " 
Jane heard one man say to another, and she looked 
at them with curiosity. She had never seen any- 
one connected with the stage before. From a dis- 
tance they looked a good deal like other people, 
she decided. But when she remembered them she 
remembered that they had looked more at home 
on the gusty platform than other travellers. She 
remembered the almost easy way in which they 
balanced themselves on their pieces of luggage 
under the distant light. 

She remembered that one of the station lamps 
was hung crooked and wobbled in a seasick way. 
A man in shirt sleeves, with an official cap on the 
back of his head and a pencil behind his ear, was 
chalking something up on a blackboard. From 
inside the station came the impatient clatter of the 
telegraph. Two engines seemed to be playing 
some monstrous sort of chess game on the tracks 
in front, advancing and retreating in a series of 
mysterious and apparently interminable moves. 

She did not know that she herself was an object 
of some curiosity and interest as she trotted up 
and down with her Small dog. There Was some- 
thing quaint and arresting in Jane's appearance; 
she was so little and yet so self-possessed, so 
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shabbily dressed yet so graceful in movement, so 
pale and unbeautiful of feature, yet so elusively 
attractive. 

A big b^gage truck, laden with trunks, came 
rumbling down the length of the platform. There 
was a small teetering portmanteau balanced on 
the top of the pile, and Jane watched expectantly 
to see it fal! off. 

But she never knew whether it fell off or not. 
For the truck swerved drunkenly and top-heavily, 
and caught Jab before he could get out of the way. 
Thus did he pay dearly for the unwonted pre- 
occupation which kept him watching his mistress 
instead of taking care of himself. 

The baggage man was tired and in a hurry, and 
with a growl of casual regret passed perspiring on 
his way. 

Jane knelt on the platform holding Jab in her 
arms, his whines of agony wringing her heart more 
poignantly than any pain of her own could have 
wrung it. 

"Oh, Otho, come and see what is the matter 
with him — help me!" she called. "Oh, you don't 
think he's hurt enough to die, do you? Otho, — 
Otho!" 

Otho came, very pale and shrinking. He 
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stooped over Jab's racked little body, and then 
drew back shivering. 

"I — I can't touch him!" he muttered. "Jane, 
you ftn*w I can't stand seeing things suffer! Don't 
ask me to, for God's sake!" 

Jane's eyes flashed up at him in pztin and indig- 
nation; and then a very old, weary, wise look 
came into them. If she cared for Otho, she must 
care for him as he was, with all his limitations. If 
the person you loved happened to be a coward, 
then you just had to make up your mind to love 
a coward. You didn't ask people to change the 
colour of their eyes nor the shape of their noses. 

She said quietly: 

"All right. Go away where his crying won't 
make you sick. I'll look after him. Oh, Jab, my 
poor little darling baby dc^! What can I do to 
help you?" 

Jab cuddled his suffering head into the loving 
hand of his All-The- World, and tried hard not to 
whimper. He was a brave little dog, but when 
Jane gently felt his legs, he shrieked with anguish. 
But he did' not struggle; only pressed closer against 
her as he mozmed, as hurt dogs have a heart- 
breaking way of doing. 

Jane was crying, unconsciously but in torrents. 
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She was utterly oblivious to the sights and sounds 
about her. She did not know even that a train 
had come and gone, nor that some one had ap- 
proached with quick and heavy steps and stood 
beside her. 

"What's the matter? Little chap smashed up?" 

The words, roughly but not xmldndly spoken, 
made her look up gratefully. She saw a broad- 
shouldered, thickset young man of medium height, 
with a dark, rather ill-natured face, and an air of 
rude authority. He was handsome in a heavy, 
deeply lined way, and his brown eyes were keen 
. and intelligent But there was something ruthless 
and repellent about his personality, — something 
which struck Uie observer the more disagreeably 
in a man so young. He could not have been more 
than twenty-three or four, yet already he bore the 
scars of a hard life lived hard. 

So it was that Jane first came face to face with 
Tom Braiaerd. 

"He's hurt," she said, choking with sobs. "A 
man pushed a trunk thing over him. I think his 
leg is broken. " 

"Let's have a look," said the young man, squat- 
ting down beside her with the swift lithe movement 
of the athlete. A station lamp showed Jane his 
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strong jaw only a foot away from her face. He 
was oppressively powerful she thought, l^ut she 
noticed that he touched Jab as carefully and 
tenderly as she touched him herself. 

"You love dogs," she said. 

He nodded. "I never met any dog tliat wasn't 
better than any man, — or woman either," he de- 
clared gruffly. Then he said nothing more till he 
had finished his examination. 

"Broken left hind leg, " he announced. "You'd 
better carry him home and have some good vet. 
fix him up, " 

Which added the final touch to Jane's wretched- 
ness. For how could she take Jab home to the 
Moiling Weede household ? If Jab was unwelcome 
well, he would be doubly unwdcome ill. She had 
no failh in her stepfather's mercy, and she knew 
that her mother would not stand by her for a 
minute. Her sister Theodosia had a tender heart 
where animals were concerned, but she would be 
too afraid of the powers in authority to do anything 
but say she was sorry. Jane felt that it would have 
been better for her poor little friend to have been 
killed outright. But Barney O'Reilly's daughter 
was, after all, a fighter (her pacific diatribes to 
Otho notwithstanding), and she set her teeth in. 
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the detenmnation to take care of Jab in some way 
though the heavens should fall in the process. 

"Can he travel?" she demanded of the strange 
young man, as she might have questioned an 
eminent specialist in regard to a valuable citizen. 
The young man gave her a smile which had the 
^ect of being rusty, as from habitual disuse. 

"I guess I could get him in some sort of shape," 
he said. *'The jolting won't be good for him, but 
we'll do what we can. Starting soon?" 

"On the sleeper to New York." 

But it was Odio's voice that answered this, — 
it was rather a cross voice too: 

' ' The train left five minutes ago I " 

"Oh, OUioI" Jane's cup of sorrow was filled 
to overflowing. She had a generous impulse of 
gratitude: "And you wouldn't leave Jab and me! 
That was splendid of you, Otho!" 

Full early was Jane learning to praise the good 
points of her child man and to forget the bad 
ones. 

Otho breathed with a certain added self-respect. 
He reflected that it had been rather decent of him 
to let that train go out rather than desert Jane. 
And for a dog, tool Otho really liked dogs, but 
he was too much of a dyed-in-the-wool egotist 
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not to feel that he had been just a bit noble in not 
resenting Jane's putting Jab's interests before 
his. 

"Oh, we can get another train all right," he 
said, trying to sound offhand. 

"But what are we going to do with Jab?" said 
Jane. 

She was not at all concerned at that moment as 
to their destination. She wanted to get away some- 
where; still more she wanted to get Otho away; 
and she very mightily wanted to get Jab some- 
where where he could be cared for. Beyond this 
her desires did not reach nor become specific. 
As she kndt, and scowled meditatively, and 
cuddled her patient, she gradually became con- 
scious of the close scrutiny of the rough but 
good'looking young man who was so gentle with 
animals. He was looking from her to Otho and 
back again with an amused but puzzled expres- 
sion — an expression which almost imperceptibly 
darkened each time his gaze encountered Otho. 

"What's the idea?" he asked at last, in the 
direct way which bespeaks the nature unaccus- 
tomed to troubling itself with formalities. "Are 
you two together ? " 

Again the searching look, which, as Jane saw 
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with some wonder, seemed to disturb Otho. After 
fidgeting a moment he burst out with, "We are 
brother and sister!" 

Otho felt this to be an inspiration, but he spoke 
with a stiffness which was not convincing. In 
fact his tone so lacked the ring of truth that the 
dark young man laughed out loudly and not very 
kindly. Otho flushed, and Jane frowned with 
vexation and bewilderment. 

"Otho! "she cried, "why do you tell such a silly 
lie? We aren't a bit brother and sister, and this 
man knows it perfectly well." She turned to the 
stranger frankly. "We're going to be married," 
she explained with beautiful finaUty and simplicity. 
"Neither of our families has any use for us, and 
we're going away together. " 

"And does your family know you're going?" 
asked tiie dark young man of Jane. He did not 
seem interested in Otho. 

"Oh, yes," said Jane with sincerity. 

The young man stared. He had to believe Jane; 
no one could help it; but it did sound a little mad. 
He could only imagine a youthful romance which 
had led to a stormy break with parental authority. 
Obviously this queer little girl had been turned 
out by her people. Being a bit too well acquainted 
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with the ways of the world, Tom Brainerd put his 
own construction upon the situation. And beii^ 
very much a man he viewed Otho with a contempt 
commensurate with the interest he felt in Jane. 

He had no scruples, moral, conventional, or 
otherwise, and he always did what he pleased. 
Jane was, of course, absurdly young, but he 
argued that she must "know her way about," as 
he crudely expressed it to himself, to have gotten 
into such a doubtful position at all. 

"Do you have to go to New York?" he asked, 
again glancing from one to the other, but with a 
more inscrutable expression this time. As he 
spoke, he ^ain stooped to pat Jab; he cared 
passionately for dogs. He rose from the caress, 
and his eyes were still fixed upon Jane. 

"Why, no," she answered him readily enough. 
"It doesn't make any particular difference where 
we go!" 

"Don't be a fool, Jane ! " exclaimed Otho angrily. 
"You talk as though we were trampg!" 

"Wdl," said Jane with a woeful little giggle, 
"isn't that just what we are?" 

With the prospect of having Jab cared for, her 
sense of humour, albeit somewhat battered, was 
returning to her. The strange young man chuckled 
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suddenly, and then stopped chuckling just as 
suddenly. He had caught sight of Otho's violin. 

"Do you play?" he demanded quickly. 

"A little, " assented Otho sidlenly. 

"And you?"— to Jane. "What can you do? — 
Sing ? — Play ? — Act ? — Dance ? " 

"I can dance, " said Jane wonderingly. 

He looked her over sharply. 

"Wait here a moment," he commanded, and 
tramped off down the platform. 

"You've no business talking to strange men like 
that!" declared Oliio, much ruffled. He had not 
been pleased with the way the dark young man 
had looked at him. 

"He isn't strange," said Jane, making this ex- 
traordinary statement in a tone of surprise. ' ' He's 
going to take care of Jab. " 

Otho was silent, recalling the fact that, on his 
part, he had most distinctly not taken care of Jab ! 
The little dog was quieter now, for Jane was hold- 
ing him quite still. She waited prayerfully for the 
return of the stranger who was not a stranger. 

She had not long to wait. He came back almost 
immediately with a thin pale man with grizzled 
hair and washednaut eyes. This second individual 
asked a great number of questions which Jane 
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answered for herself and Otho without any very 
dear comprehension of their import. The dark 
young man meanwhile squatted beside her on the 
platform and worked over Jab. A little whimper- 
ing scream from the dog as his leg was set so dis- 
tracted her attention that she had only a dim idea 
of what she was saying, and Otho, looking rather 
green, had retired out of reach of the sound of 
Jab's pain. 

"Jab, darling, be still," moaned Jane, "it's 
almost over — just a moment more! — Yes, we're 
going to New Ycxrk — at least we were, but Jab 
got hurt and we missed the train. Yes, Otho can 
play, and I dance a little, — Jab, dearest angel, 
don't whine so! Oh, is it set? Is it really over? 
Oh, thank you, — thank you! Otho! He's fixed 
it! Isn't it splendid?" 

The grizzled haired gentleman looked at the 
man who had just set Jab's leg and who had now 
risen to his feet 

"It's risky, of course," he said in a low voice. 
"But we certainly need a fiddler after the way 
Gardi shook us last week, and if the girl can dance 
it will help out. They've evidently got in bad with 
their folks, and there won't be many questions 
asked. I'll take a chance, I guess. " 
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"I thougjtt you would," said the young man 
carelessly. "Rather a find, it seems to me. The 
girl will make up well, and theyll come practically 
for their transportation. " 

The grizzled gentleman turned to Jane. 

"Say, sister, " he said persuasively, "how would 
you two youngsters like to come along with us? 
I'm manager of a theatrical company boimd for 
the Coast. " 

■ Jane looked at him, her mouth nearly as wide 
open as her eyes. A theatrical company! She and 
Otho! 

"I mean it," said the manager. "We're short 
of musicians, and we can always find a place for a 
bright girl who is willing to learn. If you can dance 
some, we'll teach you to dance a lot. We don't 
pay much, but we won't leave you at a tank town 
to walk hornet" He laughed at this as though it 
were a joke which they ought to appreciate. 

Oddly enough, it was at the strange young man 
that Jane looked first. He gave that rusty smile 
once more, and said ; 

"Better come along. I'll see to the pup. " 

Then Jane's eyes went to Otho. 

He was glowing. This was adventure — this 
was the beginning of the road of ambition! Al- 
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ready, at this early stage, he was being engaged as 
a professional musician! The whole future leaped 
into rose-coloured relief. Jane was incidental; his 
musical career had begun ! 

Jane saw that he was satisfied, and getting 
slowly to her feet with Jab held tenderly in her 
arms, she stood very still thinking. Conflicting 
waves, of days past and days to come, seemed 
swirling about her. So suddenly had she been 
caught up and ilung into the vortex of a new life 
that she was a Uttle dazed. But she had set out 
upon an untried road; it was not for her to quarrel 
with it because its first turning was an unexpected 
one. 

"Thank you," she said, with a grave, old- 
fashioned dignity. "We will come — all three 
of us." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE STRANGE ROADS 

I don't belong to this railway journey at all — I was in a 
wood just now — and I wish I could get back there! 

Throtigh ike Looking-Clais. 

It was an hour or two later. In her dim berth 
Jane crouched — she was too excited to lie down — 
and stared out at the wildly flying moon-greyed 
world. Jabberwock had fallen asleep from ex- 
haustion and merciful surcease from pain. In a 
borrowed dressing-gown Jane surveyed the situa- 
tion and decided that it was not a dream; it was 
far too queer not to be true. Jane had in her the 
keen sense of the eternal paradox which comes close 
to being wisdom. She sensibly distrusted the 
obvious, and knew that the most painfully com- 
monplace incidents of existence are the most 
unreal. This unusual experience of hers seemed 
rather like a story that she was reading than some- 
thing actually happening to her, but the most 
unpleasantly realistic accidents often seem like a 
98 
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nightmare. She grinned her own peculiar little 
grin as she rumbled madly through the night in 
her first sleeping-car. 

It seemed as though this journey must be part 
of a story book she was reading. It could not 
really have anything to do with her. 

Jane had never been on a train before. In her 
short life she had only done what was ^ther ob- 
vious or necessary, and there had been no cogent 
reason why she should take a journey anywhere. 
Even her mother and stepfather found Kttle to 
call them from home; twice or thrice in Jane's 
lifetime had they gcme away for short trips. But 
the girls had never gone, Theodoaa herself, favour- 
ite of the Moiling Weedes and benefidaiy of many 
pleasant grants denied small Jane, had her first 
railroad jaunt before her. So the very proportion 
of travelling was in a high degree wonderful to 
Jane. And the thing itself was even more wonder- 
ful than her idea of it. She showed it, too. To 
the tired players of Mr. Lyter's troupe (Ly ter, she 
learned, was the name of the older, grizzled man, 
as Brainerd was that o£ the younger), her candid 
interest was something quaint, diverting, and 
curiously pathetic. The tlungs that sickened them 
— the stufiEy car and the smell of coal dust, the 
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lurching motion, the noise, the sense of eternal 
restlessness — were all ddidous to Jane tonight. 
That the charm was soon to wear oflE was a fore- 
gone conclusion, but for the hour her eager face 
gave each member of the company an unexpected 
thrill of compassicmate cordiality. 

Tom Brainerd had alternately buUied and sub- 
sidized the car porter until he permitted Jab to 
be stowed away in a berth while his official back 
was turned. The actors, with the good nature 
of their kind, had "doubled up" to make places 
for the two young people. Tom had arranged to 
bunk in with Fench, am elderly cwnedian, and 
Ahce Cooke the plump little black-eyed ing&iue 
was sharing a section with Gertie Mills, the 
soubrette. Otho, who felt somewhat ill at ease 
with the company, had gone to bed almost at once, 
as a convenient way of avcnding conversation. 
Jane had turned in also, because she wanted to do 
nothing except nurse Jab. Soon afterwards, the 
car had gradually gone to rest, with the usual 
interruptions and prolongations and interpolations 
that attend the concerted action of any fairly 
intimate aggregation of human beings. 

At last, only Tom Brainerd and Nettie Llewellsm 
were left. Fench, with whom Tom was to sleep. 
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had gone to bed, but as Nettie had a section to 
herself she was not obliged to have it made up 
until she chose, and it was her will to sit up for a 
bit, and share it with Brainerd. 

Nettie was feeling a bit guilty in that she had 
not offered to give up part of her lion's share of 
room to the newcomer. Though she was selfish 
and luxurious by nature, she was kind hearted. 
Moreover, the general trend of sympathy was with 
the newcomers, and she went with the crowd as a 
rule. As a matter of fact, she had held herself 
aloof a bit coolly for the ridiculous reason that 
Tom Brainerd had so obviously wished to befriend 
the waifs. She had an idea that it would not be 
unwise to show Tom that she could once in a while 
make up her mind unaided by him; in fact, so 
crucial had become their arguments of late that 
she really felt a declaration of independence to be 
essential. 

Still, however fully her reason m^t approve 
her attitude of superior indifference, her heart 
found itself a bit disturbed lest Tom really hold 
against her her lack of cordiality : a heinous crime, 
from an actor's viewpoint. For the time being she 
cared rather more about Tom Brainerd's opinion 
than about anything else in the world. That she 
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would soon in the nature of things feel differently, 
and would fairly speedily discover another center 
of attraction, seemed only to make her present 
attitude the mcM^ ardently pronounced. Nettie 
was one of those persons who seem to make up in 
intensity for what they fall short of in permanence. 

"Poor little devil!" she remarked, amicably 
enough. "She looks like a sick kitten herself, — 
any one'd want to be derant to her, — ^her and her 
dog! That'sapeachof achapwithher, too!" 

She shot a coquettish look at Brainerd, who was 
sitting opposite her, hislegs crossed and a travelling 
cap pulled over his left eye. 

"Shut up, Nettie!" he said absently. Then he 
started, and laughed into her eyes with an insolent 
intimacy of look that she knew pretty well. "I 
say! You were trying to make me jealous! Beg 
pardon! Go to it, kid! I should never have 
thought that your taste ran to wax dolls, but one 
never can tell. There'll be no bones broken, I 
guess!" 

Nettie Llewellyn flushed with anger and with 
just a touch of mortification. She had "run with 
Tom" for more than six months: it was dis- 
comfiting — and something more — to realize how 
little he cared, take it all in all, for what she did or 
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felt. She had spoken of Otho only as a blufi, — 
and Tom had called it. Itiough she was not a 
very dehcate-minded young woman, she felt hurt 
and ashamed. For she still loved Tom. His 
rather brutal contemptuous ways fascinated her; 
the strange combination of world-old views in a 
yotmg head, of ugly cynicism behind handsome, 
lowering features, attracted her as it might have 
repelled another type of wcmian. Tcxa Brainerd 
could, by a word or a look, control her tumultuous 
temperament. She hated herself for being so 
abject, but she was utterly his — as yet. 

Tom was used to that. At an age when other 
men are b<^, hardly yet dabbling in the mixed 
stuff of life, or if so wearing yet the rose-tinted 
glasses of romance-enamoured youth, he was a 
hard, clever, sensual young animal, fond of women 
and scOTnftilly conscious of his easy power over 
them. There was something unconquerably con- 
fident about him that made Nettie rage inwardly, 
even while she adored him. She often had the 
feeling, when with him, of beating her hands 
against a wall of rough stone. Her flesh would 
suffer, but what would the stone wall know or 
care? 

Nettie Llewellyn was rather a superb specimen 
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of her type. She was oot tall, and more than a 
shade too full of figure, but her lines had all of 
them that curving richness which can daz^e even 
the purist in form valnes. She was by no means 
perfectly made, but she was none the less alluring 
for that. What she lacked in specific proportion 
she gained in pervading physical charm. Her too 
generous outlines were limned in the rose and 
ivory of erotic imaginists. She had been bom a 
clear-skinned brunette, but had grown tired of her 
cdouring on the ancient grounds that "everybody 
has brown hair." She had crept guardedly up 
through the graded ministrations of henna and 
"dark auburn" to a pallid blonde which she had 
decided on permanently as the most efi'ective 
frame for her face. In one sense, the sense of 
contrast, it was effective: her complexion was so 
dark as to be almost olive; the pale gold of her 
coiffure had something the effect of a gilt frame for 
a small brown photograph. It was imnatural and 
it was inartistic, but it was rather interesting. 

In the flickering light of the car lamps, she 
looked much lovelier than she really was. Fatigue 
had painted becoming violet shadows beneath her 
eyes, and her nicely put on makeup showed only 
as a delicate apple-blossom bloom. 
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"Tom, I'm horribly tired," she said softly, in just 
the gentle complaining tone that so often won for 
her a word of casual but comforting sympathy, but 
which, true to type, she was too apt to overdo. 
Tonight it did not work at all well. Tom merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and pulled a small note- 
book from his pocket. Ignoring Nettie entirely, 
he begsm to write in it, stopping every now and 
then to scowl. 

"Oh, what is it now?" she demanded, irritated. 
"Can't you stop writing even for five minutes?" 

Tom did not answer, and in one of her gusts of 
ungovernable rage, she leaned forward and knocked 
the book from his hand. 

He picked it up without a change of expression, 
but he remarked as he set to work again: 

"I wouldn't do that. I'd box your ears with 
pleasure, as you know. " 

"You're a brute!" Nettie began to cry. 

' ' Sure I am ! Now, shut up, there's a good girl, 
and let me work out these estimates for Lyter. 
He wants them first thing in the morning. " 

"So that's whatit is, — the compsuiy's accounts?" 

"That's what I said. Keep still, I tell youl 
Hold on, want a drink?" 

He pulled a flask from his pocket and held it 
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toward her without looking up. Nettie pounced 
on it. She had fallen into the habit of "bracing" 
on one-night stands. Few of the fourth rate 
players escape it, and it is the more insidious 
because only too often their racked nerves and 
exhausted bodies do really need a stimulant. This 
is the chief danger of all unnatural ways of life. 
They become well-nigh impossible without arti- 
ficial help of one sort or another; the artificial help 
creates conditions still more abnormal, and so the 
vicious circle goes on. 

Nettie had not reached the point where she was 
dependent wholly upon alcohol to spur her vitaUty ; 
she was too young and too sound for that. But 
she did appreciate her occasional drink, and to- 
night the rather more than generous mouthftil 
which she took from Tom's flask was especially 
grateful. As she was really tired and below par, 
it did not go to her head : it merely rested her, and 
made her feel for the moment more amiable and 
consequently more indiscreet. 

After a Uttle she reached forward, and put her 
hand softly upon Tom's knee. 

"I'm sorry I was cross!" she whispered con- 
tritely. 

But it was a bad time to choose for affectionate 
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demonstrations. Tom was in the middle of a close 
calculation as to baggage transportation, trying 
to make each dollar do the work of two and still 
coming out at the wrong end of Lyter's estimate 
for the coming week. 

He threw off the conciliatory hand with a low 
but sufficiently fervent curse. And Nettie, who 
had only needed that, burst into a veritable storm 
of hysterical, sobbing grief. 

Tom flung down his account book, and ran his 
fingers through his rough hair, his face pale with 
anger and desperation. He was far more tired 
than Nettie had ever been. He had been acting 
as stage manager and chief stage hand, and had 
doubled in two trying little parts during the week. 
He had his own reasons for working himself so 
relentlessly; they were to him cogent ones, and he 
objected bitterly to being distracted from the task 
he had set himself. 

"Oh, for God's sake!" he groaned savagely. 
"Dry up, or you'll wake the whole car! There, of 
course! You see? What a damned fool you are 
anjrway!" he added under his breath, as Lyter's 
thin voice demanded with asperity from between 
a pair of adjacent curtains "what the devil was the 
matter?" 
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His grizzled head appeared suddenly suspended 
against the dingy velvet, and he went on with an 
accent of disgust : 

"Boozing again! Put that flask away, Nettie, 
and go to bed. Can't you keep her quiet, Tom?" 

"She can scream her head ofi so far as I am 
concerned, " returned Tom brutally. ~ 

He rose as he spoke, jamming his notebook into 
his pocket. "I'm going to the smoker!" he 
growled. "Let her finish the flask. Maybe it'll 
keep her quiet!" 

Nettie threw the flask after him, and flew into 
shrieking hysterics. TTie crash of the broken 
glass soimded loudly; for the train was slowing up 
for a station. The acrid smell of spilled whisky 
added to the stufQness of the car. 

Jane had opened her curtains, and sat looking 
out, feeling as though she were in a vilely un- 
pleasant dream. 

For a moment she shrank from the screaming 
girl in the seat across the aisle. Then she slid out 
of her berth deliberately and promptly, and took 
a tight hold of Nettie Llewellyn's shoulder. 

"Stop that this minute!" she exclaimed in the 
tone of surprised annoyance that one adopts to- 
ward a small child in a tantrum. ' ' Good heavens ! 
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I never heard such a silly row as you're making in 
all my born days ! " 

Nettie stopped screaming, and looked at her 
with her mouth open. Lyter looked too, with 
profound relief. Seeing that the new member of 
the company seemed capable of handling Nettie's 
hysterics, he withdrew his grey head and went to 
sleep again. 

Tom Brainerd, on his way down the car, had 
stopped at the sound of Jane's voice. He looked 
at her with an odd expression, and his glance 
travelled from her to Nettie, huddled, though 
gorgeously, in the car seat. Jane was arrayed in a 
dressing-gown belonging to one of the women in 
the company. It was several sizes too large for 
her, and trailed about her absurdly. She had 
tucked up the long sleeves and her hands looked 
like those of a child. They appeared to be firm 
little hands, however. Tom could see Nettie 
wince a little under their reproving clutch. 

A slow grin stole over his dark countenance. 
Then he turned and left the car. He, too, perceived 
that Jane was supremely mistress of the situation ! 
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THE FIRST HORNING 



The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 
She took as she found them, and did them all good. 

Elizabeth B. Bbowning. 

Jane woke to a pervading smell of cinders and a 
genraal ache in all her bones. This is a common 
affliction after a first night in a sleeper. There is 
also apt to be a jarred feeling in the disposition, as 
well as in the body. She was too healthy not to 
have slept, — only a subconscious alertness to Jab's 
whines as he tried to turn over had kept her from 
deep repose. But with the early morning she 
realized that die was too utterly uncomfortable 
to stay in that berth another minute. 

As she sat up she wanted to whine hke Jab, for 
she felt nearly as stiff and sore as did he. It takes 
a good deal of practice to become really inured to 
the shattering protection of a sleeping-car's roof! 

She had opened the window a crack the night 
before, leaving her shoe in it as a wedge, and the 
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coal dust had drifted in, as thick as sand in a desert 
storm. She tasted and smelt it, fdt it grittily down 
her neck and smartingly in her eyes. In dismay 
she beheld it smooched all over her clean clothes. 
Poor Jab was deluged in it. Unable to move, he 
had lain resignedly in one position until he had 
be«i entirely snowed tinder, — if one can use such 
an expressitm in relation to anything as blackly 
dirty as those railway cinders! 

"Oh, poor angel!" commiserated Jane, petting 
him. "Was he buried 'most out of sight till 
nothing but his precious nose was left out ? ' ' 

She closed the window, releasing her shoe in a 
much squashed condition, and put up both shades. 
The country through which they were travelling 
was very level and empty looking. There were 
fields on fields as flat as a table, and not many trees. 
Everywhere was the gold or silver shimmer of 
grain of some sort growing in huge squares as 
evenly laid out as any checkerboard. Dotted 
along at more or less regular intervals were farm- 
houses, but there seemed few villages. Everything 
looked extremely large. The eflEect of these great 
distances startled Jane who had come from a 
dosely settled rolling country. 

She dressed as well as she could in the swaying, 
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jdting berth, and emerged into the aisle in search 
of information as to the next stc^. 

She nearly ran into Fench, the comedian, collar- 
less and imshaven, carrying a bag and a pair of 
enormous boots. He was a short stout man who 
seldom smiled; on the stage he could be excru- 
ciatingly funny. As Jane was to learn later, he 
had known profound sorrow, and some of it looked 
out of his kind little eyes. He was not of a tragic 
build, so thot^htless people were inclined to make 
fun of him. Jane liked him immediately. She 
thought that he looked like a sad old child with his 
plump tmhappy face and pudgy form. 

"Good-morning," she said with her friendliest 
smile. 

"Good-day, little lady with the shining morning 
face," he responded quaintly. 

" It's more like shoe-shine isn't it ?" giggled Jane. 

Fench looked at her wistfully. 

"My daughter would have been fifteen, " he said 
abruptly. 

"I'm nearly eighteen. " 

"So!" She thought he looked slightly dis- 
appointed. "I hope you rested well?" he went on, 
with the old-fashioned politeness of a host inquir- 
ing for his guest's well-being. 
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"Oh, yes, thanks! Will you tell me where we 
stop next, and how long we'll be there?" 

"We will have fifteen minutes at Carey, for 
breakfast. Are you hungry?" 

"Not very, but my dog is!" 

"Ah, yes! I recall seeing your dog last night. 
A noble creatiu*e, the dog ! If my destiny had not 
been cast in the world of drama I should have 
owned dogs. Command me, I beg, if I can be of 
any service!" 

file bag and the boots did not in the least detract 
from the dignity of his bow. In his youth he had 
longed to play leading parts and though the dream 
had not materialized, he never forgot it. 

As he passed on; a voice called plaintively from 
behind the nearest pair of curtains : 

"Who's that? Is that the porter?" 

"It's I," said Jane. "Shall I come in?" 

She spoke as though the curtains were a bed- 
room door. 

"I wish you would, I feel so rotten!" 

She found herself looking down at Nettie Llewel- 
lyn, — a very different Nettie from the one generally 
put on public view. Her pale yellow hair was much 
tousled and had that peculiarly dead look that 
dyed hair has before it is brushed. Her dark skin 
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was covered thickly with cold cream, and her eyes 
were heavy and unattractive. 

"For heaven's sake, get hold of Tom!" she 
implored. "Tell him to get me a drink; — I need 
it!" 

Jane regarded her, and with all her inexperience 
was inclined to think she did. She felt rather 
worried; Jane had a way of getting worried over 
other people's affairs. Yet she never would inter- 
fere, whatever her temptation. She was the soul 
of tact and bitterly averse to preaching. Just the 
same she thought that a mild scare would not come 
amiss with Nettie. 

"Is it that that gives you those funny little red 
blotches round your nose? " she asked with seeming 
innocence. 

Nettie flushed faintly. 

"They — they're a sort of cold sore," she de- 
clared. "And they don't show when they're 
powdered down. " 

"Oh," said Jane, "I didn't know. I'll get you 
something to drink, — though I should think it 
would taste rather nasty in the morning. Who 
did you say to ask?" 

"Tom, of course. " 

"What's his name besides Tom?" 
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"Brainetd. He's the man who fixed your dog. 
Isn't he handsome?" 

"Oh, that one! I'll go and find him. " 

Jane closed the curtains and stood considering. 
At that moment Brainerd himself appeared at the 
end of the aisle. He was completely dressed and 
already shaved. Indeed he was always the last 
man to turn in and the first to turn out. He saw 
Jane and came toward her, walking easily in spite 
of the lurching train, — Lyter's company did not 
travel over the very best roads. She went to meet 
him, and with a nod of greeting began: 

"She wants something to drink. " 

"Nettie? She's no business bothering you 
about it ! " He frowned. 

"Never mind all that. Doesn't she need it 
really? Wouldn't it be good for her?" 

He shrugged his heavy shoulders. "She'd prob- 
ably feel better for a while. " 

"Then go ahead and get it at once, please. " 

He stared at her and half grinned. 

"You're a queer httle thing! he commented. 
"You don't look like the sort that'd be hustling 
drinks at this hour!" 

"I never gave any one a drink in my life," said 
Jane honestly. ' ' But she looks awful ! " 
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"Well, it's seven A.M.," said Tom, as if that were 
answer enough. "All right, I'll see what I can do. " 

He vanished and returned with a tumbler of 
whisky and water. 

"This will set her up all right," he said. "I 
guess she does feel pretty rotten. She's always a 
rag after one of her tantrums. But she doesn't 
need any more today. " 

"Oh," said Jane with businesslike confidence, 
"I'll attend to that. " 

She administered the drink to Nettie, persuaded 
her to dress and get ready for breakfast, and re- 
turned the glass to Brainerd. 

"You're beginning pleasantly!" he said with 
rough sarcasm. "How's the pup?" 

"He hardly cried at all, all night!" Jane re- 
ported joyously. "But he must be hungry, and 
I do want to take him out at the next station. " 

"We get into Carey in a few minutes. " 

"Then I'll get ready right away. Is my face 
terribly dirty?" 

"Rather. But you look all right to me!" 

Jane smiled, without reading anything offensive 
in his bold glance. 

"Do you know where Otho is?" she asked. 

"What do you want him for?" 
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"I want to feed him! latched Jane candidly. 
' ' You see, I have to take care of him and Jab, and 
it wouldn't do to let them miss their very first 
breakfast, would it?" 

Tom regarded her. "You are a queer little 
thing!" he said again. "Have it yDur own way! 
I'll try to rout out that precious infant of yours if 
I can. " 

Five minutes later, Jane and Jab descended at 
the tiny Middle West station of Carey. They 
were both grateful beyond belief for the clean air 
and the prospect of food. The small lunch room 
was speedily overcrowded, and the one girl in 
chaise was in a state of confusion bordering on 
delirimn. Seven in the morning was seldom a rush 
hour, but Lyter's people had been warned that 
they would make two close connections that day 
and that there would be no regular meals until 
sometime in the afternoon. Accordingly, everyone 
had tumbled out half -dressed, with capes and rain- 
coats over their dSshabiUi, some of the men without 
collars, a few of the women with their hair still in 
curl papers. The aggregation was a weird one, and 
the poor yoimg woman in the lunch room looked 
at them as if they were so many homed demons. 

It was impossible for her to serve everyone, so 
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the actors and stage hands pitched in and helped. 
Lyter, Tom, and Fench dispensed coffee from the 
big um on the counter, and the women doled^out 
hard-boiled eggs, bananas, and ham sandwiches. 
Ahce Cooke made a hit by darting into the kitchen 
back of the main room and frying eggs and bacon 
as capably as though she burned to live up to her 
name. 

And all the while there was an increasing clatter 
of dishes and of laughter combined. Jane, after 
she had made Jab comfortable on her coat in a 
comer seat, went to work with the rest, cutting 
and buttering bread as fast as she could, and filling 
innumerable tumblers with milk. 

She looked aroimd anxiously for Otho, and as 
she did not see him, appropriated two thick sand- 
wiches for him. She mourned that she had no way 
of saving him any coffee. Jab gorged himself five 
times over on the scraps the actors all broi^ht him, 
and. the smell of frying bacon and strong bad 
coffee filled the jammed little place. The lunch- 
room girl early gave up keeping any sort of account, 
but she gained rather than lost by her unbusiness- 
like flurry. Coins kept coming thick and fast. 

"Here you are, sister ,^ — I had three eggs and a 
cup of coffee. Will half a dollar square it ? " 
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"Ten cents' worth of ham for me, Miss!" 

"Here's a dollar from three of us, and keep the 
change!" 

"Four bits, maam, — and your coffee's the 
worst yet, if you'll excuse me for mentioning it ! " 

Outside the station a band of revivalists, waiting 
for their local train, began to sing : 

So call we now the powers of good 
From round the sacred Throne — 

Jane knew the hymn and the words that followed 
and, as she paused by one of the littered tables to 
gulp down a glass of milk, she had a comfortable 
chuckle all by herself. 

"What's the great idea?" demanded Tom 
Brainerd, coming up to her. "Here's some break- 
fast for you, if yxiu'll pass along the joke! " 

Jane seized the plate of eggs gratefully. 

"Oh, thanks! — I am hungry! Wait till I give 
some to Jab. " 

"For the Lord's sake, don't!" urged Brainerd. 
"He's been eating steadily ever since you brought 
him in here. He'll burst in a minute. Eat it 
yourself. What are you laughing at?" 

' ' These Salvation Army people, or whatever they 
are, outside. Do you hear what they are singing ? ' ' 
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Tom listened to the lugubrious wailing without, 
and shook his head. 

"Back-fence stuff, " he said, "that's all I know 
about it." 

"They do sound like catsi But what they're 
singing now is: 

We do not ask for earthly food. 
We feast on Heaven alone! 

Tom laughed outright. "Sort of personal, isn't 
it?" he said. "I suppose we do look like a set of 
hogs, stuffing like this, but well be lucky if we see 
another cracker before night! Hello, who's here! 
How are you, Nettie? Get a move on, the coffee's 
nearly gone!" 

Miss Llewellyn lost no time in fortifying herself 
as he suggested. She was carefully dressed and 
quite well made up. Jane marvdled at the speed 
with which she had accomplished it. She was a 
really pretty woman when she took pains with 
herself, and Jane hastened to say so. 

"How nice she looks!" she said sincerely, as 
Nettie went o£E to the counter. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

"She's not a bad-looking girl," he said care- 
lessly. "But she's too fat, and getting fatter. 
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She can't wear tights any more. Did you find 
your fiddler?" 

"No; you said you'd find him for' me," replied 
Jane, trying not to be repelled by the apparent 
coarseness in the man. 

He laughed ^ain. "He wasn't in his berth 
when I locdced for him," he said. "Forget him, 
kid! He'll make out all right, take my word for 
it!" 

"I've kept some sandwiches for him, ' ' said Jane, 
still anxious. 

Tom looked at her. 

"Then keep 'em for yourself!" he advised her. 
"You'll be hungry by and by." 

Outside the revivalists wailed on : 

Oh, brothers, sisters, turn from sin. 

Look not to left or right; 
Your own salvation mast you wia. 

And you may die tonight! 

"You know," said Brainerd abruptly, "this is a 
damned selfish life. " 

Jane did not look surprised at the suddenness of 
this. Her mind was so attuned to things in gen- 
eral that it rarely was shocked into absolute 
astonishment. Moreover, the statement seemed 
credible enough. 
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"I suppose so," she nodded, and appropriately 
reached for a particularly succulent red apple. 

Tom did not quite grin this time. He was 
grudging, as we have seen, with his manifestations 
of pleasure. But a flicker, more or less agreeable, 
passed over his lowering countenance. 

"There you are!" he said. "You'll get in the 
way of it, — you'll see! Everyone for himself! 
K you don't follow that, you're left — quite liter- 
ally left I Wait till you get in to some one-night 
burg and have to hustle for a room ! Then watch 
your ideas of politeness and unselfishness and even 
decency go to pot while you wait! Hal" The 
final ejaculation certainly was not a laugh. 

"Say," spoke a reproachful voice near by, 
"ain't there any cawfee left?" 

It was the train conductor, and his weary face 
expressed sorrow rather than anger. "Six months 
have I always had my breakfast here," he pro- 
claimed, "an' today I can't get even a cup o' 
cawfee! I al'ays said actors was more trouble 
than they was wuth!" 

Despondently he poured himself out a glass of 
tepid water, and departed, munching a stale roll 
and still muttering: 

' ' More trouble than they're wuth, I al'ays said I " 
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"I reckon there's more truth than poetry in 
that," said Brainerd bitterly. "We're a bum 
bunch, take us all in all! You don't bdong with 
us, anyhow!" 

When the company, more or less replete, trooped 
back to the train, the melancholy exponents of 
religion were droning : 

Though evil snares are round us set 

In Jordan are we laved; 
Though Satan's hordes be with us yet, 

Our souls shall still be saved ! 

Jane was still laughing as she climbed into the 
car. 

"Darling," she said to Jab, whom she carried 
in her arms, " did you know you were one of ' Satan's 
hordes'? You don't look it, you know " 

She stopped- short, for she had suddenly come 
face to face with Otho. He was looking very well 
and cheerful, a Uttle more colour in his face than 
usual. 

"Oh, Otho, where were you? I wanted you to 
go to breakfast " 

"I went with a couple of the other chaps," said 
Otho, carelessly. "Don't bother! I'm feeling 
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Jane looked after him bewildered, as he swung 
down the car. 

"He went to a saloon," interpreted Nettie 
Llewellyn at her elbow. ' ' I saw him with a bunch 
of the toughest fellows coming out of one when I 
went to breakfast. Even these tank-town gin 
mills have free lunches, and lots of the boys prefer 
that sort of thing. But if you've any influence 
with the kid you'll discourage it good and plenty 
and early in the game ! " 

Jane looked at the sandwiches she had saved for 
her child-man. Then she chanced to encounter the 
hungry gaze of Mrs. Fanshawe, the old lady of the 
company. She was an intrepid old warrior, but 
much crippled by rheumatism, and, as Jane in- 
stinctively divined, not able to rush about after 
food like the rest of them. She had utilized the 
time when they were eating to dress and have har 
berth made up, and she now sat rigidly erect, every 
grey hair in place, a dignified stoicism enwrapping 
her. There was a cracker box in her lap, and the 
sight went to Jane's heart. 

"Won't you have these sandwiches?" she asked 
eagerly. ' ' I know you weren't able to go to break- 
fast " 

The old lady glared. 
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"Thqnif you!" she said with acidity. "But it 
was not that I was 'not able,' as you very stupidly 
and inconsiderately expressed it. I have not yet 
lost the use of any of my limbs nor faculties, young 
woman ! I did not go because I did not happen to 
wish to go!" 

"It was a stupid way of putting it!" exclaimed 
Jane, in an agony of remorse for her tactlessness. 
' ' So many people find they can get on better with- 
out breakfast, don't they? I am rather greedy, 
I'm afraid I I saved these sandwiches, and now I 
really think I should be better oflf without them! 
I believe I'll just throw them away!" 

Mrs. Panshawe closed the empty cracker )x>% 
without looking up. 

" I do not believe in waste — ' ' she began, but she 
did not finish. She put out her hand for the sand- 
widies, and Jane saw it tremble as she took them. 

That was Jane's first morning with Mr. Ljrter's 
troupe 
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CHAPTER X 

TOM MAKES A MISTAKE 

Should I not call her wise, who made me wise? 
And leamt? I learnt more from her in a flash 
Than If my brainpan were an empty hull, 
And every Muse tumbled a science in! 

Alfkbd Tennyson. 

Teb Lyter troupe was playing a three-play 
repertory of fifty-cent shows through the tank 
towns all the way to the Pacific Ocean. They 
carried as Kttle scenery as possible, using the 
regular theatre sets wherever they could; their 
salary list would have made a Bowery lunch wagon 
look opulent, and they calculated down to quarters 
and dimes when they made advance estimates. 
Everybody doubled in parts, and no one kicked 
too strenuously when the "ghost" was truly in- 
capable of locomotion. Nevertheless, it was by 
no means one of the worst companies on the road, 
for the reason that Lyter himself was on the square, 
and the actors knew that if there was anything to 
get they would get it. There are many profes- 
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sional situations far worse than this. For, as every 
barnstormer knows, the real nightmare life is 
working for a man who is likely to leave you in the 
lurch in some God-forsaken, one-horse village, 
while he clears out with the week's receipts. 

A man who will stand by you to the best of his 
abilities even if those abilities are small and the 
attendant liabilities large, is some one to tie up to. 
Players are temperamentally loyal folk, and their 
enthusiasms will keep them faithful to a very un- 
promising master, if they feel that he trusts and 
needs them. 

Jane spent about twenty-four hours in generally 
appraising the troupe which, so to speak, had 
adopted her. Then, with an inward giggle, she 
came to the conclusion that they were just a new 
species of Hoblillies and Joblillies, and accepted 
them with the philosophical friendliness with 
whidi she accepted nearly all humans, pleasant or 
otherwise. 

For she loved these actors. Their absurdities 
and their pathos were forever getting mixed, and 
the mixture was pecuharly appealing to Jane's 
humorous and pitiful heart. Flayers are nearly 
always emotional folk, and the further down they 
get on the professional scale the more emotional 
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they become. Great actco^ are too intellecttial and 
too single-heartedly devoted to their art to be 
weak, and there is a saving restraint required by 
"position" which keeps the moderately dis- 
tinguished of their craft from degenerating below 
a certain fixed standard required by their noblesse 
oblige. But, stripped of the divided incentive of 
a personal standing to be maintained and a digni' 
fied art to represent, the average player is almost 
surely bound to deteriorate. Scone tension be- 
comes relaxed and more relaxed with every shift 
downward from the first-class theatrical world. 
The thing is like a violin string which sags in pitch 
as the bracing pegs get loose and looser; semitone 
by semitone, the string drops out of time, tiptil at 
last it hangs limp and useless, emitting only a 
dismal echo without music, — ^the final, melancholy 
^mbol of the unwanted, fourth-rate old actor. 

There is no world more elemental, no community 
closer to simple and sometimes sordid facts of life 
than this inferior stage commimity, this lower 
theatrical world. The artificialities are symbols 
rather than disguises; the discords are made out 
of the primal keynotes of existence jangling to- 
gether. The men and women of Lyter's company 
were intensely human, — more than any one that 
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Jane had ever met. The huinamty of them, their 
absurd generosities, their tragic jealousies, their 
onim^nable pluck, their startling callousness, 
their paradoxical sympathy, — ev^i the brutalities 
and vanities and meannesses which sprang iicaa. 
Jiving too close to the terrible and ridiculojis things 
<rf life, — all made them lovable to Jane. She felt 
that she understood them, — understood them far 
better than she had ever understood her mother, 
or 'Dosia, or the Grand Panjandrum; tmderstood 
them even better than she was ever likely to under- 
stand Otho Lendrick. Th^ might be only Hoblil- 
lies and JobUllies, but she loved them and made 
them her own. And before the week was out there 
was not a soul in the company whom she did not 
mother and manage, — always with the exception 
of Tom Brainerd. 

He flatly refused to be taken under her wing, 
holding himself aloof from her endearing and 
funny little ministrations and authorities, as 
though with the deliberate intention of forcing 
her to consider him in a different light from the 
others. 

Those others adored her. Even Nettie Uewellyn 
really liked her, though it was generally believed 
by the cynical company that her assiduous culti- 
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vation of the little O'ReiUy was not entirely dis- 
interested. There was a difEerence of opinion 
concerning the guiding motive. Mrs. Fanshawe 
had it that it was a canny scheme to keep Jane 
under her jealous vigilance in case Tom showed 
signs of devoting himself to the newcomer rather 
too gallantly. Alice Cooke, the black-eyed ingenue, 
agreed with Gertie Mills, and their view was the 
view of youth, — shrewd, modem youth! They 
declared vulgarly that Nettie had her eye on the 
fiddling chap herself, and kept in with the girl to be 
' ' next ' ' to him. The men shru^ed their shoulders, 
and said with mascidine tolerance, — or indiffer- 
ence, — "Oh, hell I Nettie might do something 
decent once in a while without getting anything 
out of it! Can't you girls give her the benefit of 
the doubt ? Women make me sick ! ' ' 

Tom Brainerd had no idea why this red-haired 
small person with the dear, sweet eyes and the 
infectious laugh attracted him so much. She was 
not, he told himself, at all his type. There were 
diaps who liked those little bits of sparkling 
women, with more charm than looks, and the gift 
of being a jolly little pal; but he had an idea that 
his taste ran rather to Nettie's sort, — ^the prettily 
animal breed, good-hearted, but fashioned pri- 
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marily and obviously to appeal to the lower pas- 
sions. Therefore, he asked himself, why was he 
fool enough to be in the least interested in a pale 
little witch like Jane O'Reilly. He laughed at him- 
self contemptuously, and decided it was merely a 
freakish sex impulse: he was altogether too well 
acquainted with the vast area covered by that. 

But he did himself an injustice. There was in 
him something much finer than that, and that 
something responded to Jane's elusive spell as 
unerringly as unconsciously. Didlard and brute 
that he so far was, he could not interpret it 
truly. He translated the feeling he had for the 
girl into the somewhat gross terminology of his 
^abit of mind. To be attracted by a woman meant 
to his view, and in his experience, one thing and 
one alone. Like many of his kind, he had mentally 
debased the dean and beautiful word desire from 
its primitive dignity to something degraded. It 
was a matter of early and evil association of ideas. 
Unaccustomed to think of passion save as an un- 
clean thing, he had not yet awakened to the possi- 
bilities of its fiery purity, — possibilities which yet 
lay stnmgly dormant in himself. Like millions of 
highly sexed men, he held sex in deep contempt; 
but there was that in him which would one day 
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bring him to his knees before its might and its 
mystery. 

It was about ten days after Jane and Otho had 
joined the company that something happened to 
diange the situation between her and Tom. 
Abruptly he asked her if she wanted to go out on 
the back platform of the car. They were at the 
rear of the train, and often that back platform was 
a crowded spot, for the country through which she 
flew was sometimes lovely and nearly always 
interesting. Tonight it was too cold for the other 
girls to venture out, so Jane and Brainerd went 
alone, armed with camp-stools provided by the 
porter, who was a psalm-singing Baptist when he 
was at home and inclined to disapprove of their 
calling, but who liked them nevertheless. 

They were swinging through the sandy gorges 
yi the West. There was a pinkish purple sky, and 
1 wraith-like moon peered at them from around 
nidden curves. The train rocked as it sped, and 
joblin cacti showed black against the undulant 
lorizon. The noise of the rushing train, so jarring 
n^de the cars, became different when diffused in 
^e open air. It made now a monstrous song, full 
>f an eccentric music, and oddly suggestive of such 
ilemental things as seas and tempests. Jane was 
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getting to love the song of the train, — especially 
after dark. 

"What have you written your people?" de- 
manded Tom suddenly, as he lighted a cigarette. 

Jane started. Not even Otho had asked what 
she had done about that. As a matter of fact, she 
had written not only to Mrs. MolUng Weede but to 
Otho's dd grandfather, giving assurances of their 
safety, but no further information. 

"Just that we're all right," she said in answer. 

"Don't you suppose they're tryi:^ to trace 
you?" 

"I don't see why in the world they should!" 
exclaimed Jane, opening her eyes wide. 

"I do." Tcmi looked at her, and then looked 
away. "It's possible, you know, that they might 
not approve of this. " 

' ' Of our being with actors, you mean ? ' ' 

"No, I don't mean that cmly, — though I dare 
say they wouldn't be quite crazy about that either t 
I mean, my child, that it's not common for the 
family of a kid like you to sit down and see her go 
to the devil without lifting a finger to save her." 

"But why," Jane wished to know, in sincere 
wonder, "should I go to the devil?" 

"Oh, well, if you pretend not to understand — " 
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Tom gave his usual shrug. "What do you see in 
that fiddler fellow of yours anyhow?" he de- 
manded, scowling at her. 

He sat balanced, precariously as it seemed to 
Jane, on the rear railing. 

"I wish you wouldn't sit there!" she said 
sharply. ' ' It makes me nervous ! ' ' 

"Nonsense!" Tom was not used to moving 
because of a woman's whims. "Go ahead: answer 
my questions. " 

"What was it? Oh, about Otho! Why, it was a 
silly sort of question. I'm going to marry Otho 
sometime. Didn't you understand?" 

"Yes. I understood that you said so, all r^t. 
But what I don't understand yet is — why ! " 

Jane did not trouble to be polite. 

"That's our business, " she rejtmied flatly. 

Tcwn grinned and the grin was approving. 

"I want to make it mine," he said, with that 
insolently intimate note in his voice which usually 
went so well with the women to whom he was 
accustomed. 

Jane regarded him in the dim, mauve-tinted 
light. He was looking at her steadily, rather 
ardently. His lids were a bit heavy over his dark 
^es; his full mouth was set determinedly, but it 
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held the su^estion of a smile, — a smile which 
made Jane incomprehensibly uncomfortable. 

"Can't you see?" he went on in a quick under- 
tone. "You — you're a little wonder of a girlt 
You're worth a dozen cd Lendrick. I want you for 
myself!" 

Jane's brows contracted, and she looked at hiro 
with a sort of puzzled indignation. It enraged 
Tom, that ridiculous expression of hers, just as 
though she were the virtuous village maid and all 
that sort of thing! Here she was, turned out by 
her people and running away openly enough with 
a good-looking young fool whom she was to marry 
' ' sometime ' ' I And she was putting on airs of high 
and mighty innocence! 

He laughed outright, — not a very nice laugh, — 
and threw his cigarette away deliberately. Then, 
just as deUberately, he rose and came to Jane's 
side. He bent over her as she sat motionless, and 
pulled her up to him, holding her against him and 
crushing his lips slowly but inexorably down on 
hers. 

To her sensitive consciousness the brutal kiss 
was something hideously bad and significant. It 
took all her nerve and good sense to keep her from 
striking him in the face or crumpling up with 
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shame. As it was, she stood still, her month and 
cheek turning icy cold against his, every bit of her 
steady and unresponsive. 

No blow nor stwin of protest could have checked 
Tom Brainerd so effectively. He slowly released 
her, and stood away, breathing heavily, his eyes 
wide open and startled. In his reckless young Ufe 
be had never felt so nonplussed, so at a disadvan- 
tage. Jane dropped back onto her camp-stool ; her 
small white face had not changed its lines, but her 
green eyes had deepened in the queer way they 
had to inkiest black. 

Brainerd found himself against his will an almost 
automatic apolt^y, but before he had time to get 
it into words, he heard her say : 

" WAy did you do that ? " 

There was a worried little ache in the words, as 
though she r^retted the whole thing beyond 
expression, yet could know no resentment. He 
hardened his heart against the sentiment which 
was beginning to obtrude itself upon it, and said 
sullenly: 

"Why do you suppose a man losses a girl? 
Because I care more about you than any one I've 
ever seen. You've got me half crazy. I want 
you " 
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He saw her clear yet troubled look, and plunged 
angrily, stubbornly on: 

"You may think you're in love with Lendridi, 
but I'll swear you're not. Maybe you've got your- 
self into a mess, and feel you've got to stand by 
it, — got to marry him anyway. You haven't. 
You're the one I want. I dcm't care what you've 
done in the past. I'm not fool enough to ask for 
the impossible in " 

Suddenly he stopped, 

A strange cold feeling crept down his spine, and 
a veil began to drop before his eyes. The sensation 
was not unlike the ghastly, morbidly lucid sobriety 
f<^owing a term oi excess. . . . 

"I don't know what you're talking about, " said 
Jane, quite honestly. 

Tom Brainerd turned from her, and took two 
lurching steps away. The disagreeable cle^ness 
with whidi he saw for the moment made him 
almost physically ill. He was shown to himself 
suddenly as a brute made in man's image, a sort of 
unclean satyr confronted by a swift counter vision 
of healthy purity. He did not stop wanting Jane : 
he only began to understand a little better the 
way he wanted her. He did not make the crowning 
mistake of cherishing a celibate ideal where sha 
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was concerned: he merely set himself, rather 
humbly tor him, to fit himself for her. He was 
forced to see that whatever he had imagined her to 
be through the smirched glasses of his mind, she 
was really just a wise, heart-white child as safe 
from her own passions as, henceforward, she would 
be safe from his. Whatever the young fiddler was, 
he was not her lover, as men understood that term. 

And then, as he looked at Jane and then stopped 
looking, troubled unaccountably by the very 
strangeness of his abashment, she amazed him by 
breaking into a shaky but kindly little laugh. 

"How very silly of you to make all this bother, 
when you know I am going to marry Otho!" 

Tom shut his teeth hard. ... He tmned back 
to her. 

' ' You forgive me ? " he forced himself to say. 

"Of course!" She tried to sound oflFhand, but 
her vcttce trembled. 

"Thank you." He drew a long breath. "I 
want to say this once, and then I shan't have to 
say it again, — ^you'll understand. . . . I've made 
a mistake about you. A rotten mistake, that 
you're too sweet and clean even to understand. 
I'll never make that mistake again, — about you, 
or about any other woman. I " 
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He stopped short, and seemed to struggle with 
himself before going on. But he did go on, halt- 
ingly, with an acxent of earnestness: 

"I love you. I believe — ^if I ever had a chance — 
I could make you love me. Maybe not. But I 
give you fair warning. I'm going to try. You're 
not bound to any <Mie else " 

"I am!" Jane broke in. 

Tom Brainerd smiled a more human smile thqn 
was his wont. 

"Bless your baby heart!" he said gently. 
"You're not! You don't know what it means yet. 
It's up to me to show you. " 

He went in without another word, and left her 
alone on the rear platform. 

"Oh, I hate him!" furiously breathed Jane to 
the wan sickle moon that was floating in the grey- 
ing mauve of the sky. 

The train rocked dizzily round a curve, and a 
jutting, ja^ed clifi shut out the pale crescent. 
Jane crouched in the deepening shadow, in the 
rushing wind, and shivered intolerably. 

"Ihatehim!" she whispered again, and hid her 
face, though there was no one to look at her. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ON THE ROAD 

Fresh, ttndiverted to the vorld without, 

Finn to thai mark, not spent on other things: 
Free from the uck fatigue, the languid doubt. 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope. 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives. . . . 

Mattbew Arnold. 

It was a hard, wearying trip, and when, in the 
spring, they finally approached the coast, they were 
all pretty well spent. They kept cheering each 
other up with "Wait till we get to 'Fris«>!" In 
some well-nigh miraculous way, Lyter had ob- 
tained "time" at a small theatre in the Golden 
Gate City, a. house usually used for cheap stock 
cfierings but for the moment "dark" — which is 
theatrical for not being played in. The company, 
appreciating the glory of playing in a b^ town after 
the awful places which had been their portion on 
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the road, took a brighter view of life as the time 
drew near. 

After one-night stands, a six weeks' run sounded 
too impossibly good to be true. Their tired eyes 
sparkled when they thoi^ht of it; theirs was the 
joy of looking forward to at least a brief period of 
being real, honest-to-God actors, and not ' ' a bunch 
of travelling side shows," as Charlie Dixon bitterly 
termed them. "The audiences would have more 
respect for performing dogs ! " he invariably added. 

Dixon was their nearest approach to a leading 
m a n , and, in Jane's understanding eyes, one of the 
truly pathetic figures of the company. He was an 
enthusiastic youth with ambitions, and had really 
bdieved that, in being engaged as ' 'lead " in Lyter's 
troupe, he was ascending many rungs of his ladder 
of aspirations. He had no experience to speak of, 
but he was good looking, seemed energetic, and 
would come for a song, so the manager had taken 
a chance on him. He had been a conspicuous 
failure from the first. Bad as tiie show was, he 
was noticeably worse, and he knew it. While no 
visionary idealist like Otho Lendrick, he had had 
tremendous dreams when he started, and the reali- 
zation that they were likely to remain dreams had 
soured his healthy young optimism considerably. 
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Also, his health was giving way, and his nerves 
were at the breaking point. 

He talked about it to Jane, late one night while 
they were waitii^ for their sleeper to pull in. 
Everybody, sooner or later, talked about them- 
selves to Jane. 

"Oh, I'm a good actor — not!" he remarked, 
making up a cigarette with twitching fingers. 
"I'm not even amateurish — amateurs can be 
taught sometimes. I'm just rotten bad profes- 
sional, which is a damned sight worse. Old Fench 
has forgotten more about acting than I shall ever 
know, and even Tom Brainerd can give me cards 
and spades. He's not a natural born actor, but 
anything he does, he does well. He's in this game 
for what he can get out of it, and I bet it will be 
some haul when he gets it ! But me!" 

He bit his cigarette so viciously that he spoiled 
it ; he threw it away, and nervously began another. 

Jane looked pityingly at his thin, handsome face, 
with the premature hnes about the mouth, and the 
patches of feverish colour beneath the haggard 
eyes. 

"I don't know how you can expect to know 
as much about acting as Mr. Fench," she said, 
soothingly sensible as usual. "He's three times 
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your age. When you're as old, and have had as 
much experience " 

"I'll be washing dishes at Childs'l" he declared. 
"I wasn't cut out for the life; I know. Gee! I 
wish I had Tom's nervel" 

"I wish you had his nerves!" Jane said, watching 
the shaking hands. "You're terribly overtired, 
Mr. Dixon. You've fidgeted yourself into a fever, 
and you'll be worn out by the time we get to San 
Francisco." 

"Oh, well," he said flippantly, "then Lyter can 
chuck me overboard the way you do worn out 
things, and buy a new one!" 

Jane watched him closely for a day or two, and 
then went to Lyter about it. But the manager 
had troubles of his own, as he somewhat irritably 
reminded her. 

"Dixon's a rotten actor," he said, "and I sup- 
pose he's tryii^ to excuse his bad performances 
on the grounds of nervousness, that's all. He's 
no worse off than any one else. Playing one-ni^t 
stands through the Southwest in the spring isn't 
expected to be a rest cure. Besides, bad as he is, 
he's the only lead we've got and we can't spare him. 
Now run away, like a good kid; I'm busy!" 

So Jane, after a little hesitation, went to Tom. 
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It was in the middle of a ten-hour journey, and he 
was sitting in the hot and dusty day coach with his 
coat off, the seat opposite him littered with time- 
tables, and a narrow ledger open on his knee. 

"I want to talk to you," said Jane. 

He looked up with the immediate clearing and 
softening of his sullen face which she had learned 
would always greet her now. 

"Sure!" He made a place for her beside him, 
and, rather to her indulgent amusement, reached 
for his coat. 

"Don't bother to put that thing on — it's fear- 
fully hot, isn't it? I'm worried, Mr. Brainerd." 

"What's the trouble? Is Jab sick?" 

"No, thank goodness! But he will be if he has 
to go on travelling in baggage cars! It isn't 
Jab " 

"Then I suppose l/endrick's got hay fever or 
indigestion or something." 

"No, it's Mr. Dixon." 

"Oh, Lord!" groaned Tom with a smile. "Have 
you adopted another one?" 

Jane chuckled. 

"It's a dreadful habit!" she acknowledged. 
"And I think it grows on you!" 

"I jolly well know it grows on you!" exclaimed 
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Brainerd. "But I vow it's becoming!" He 
loolffid at her with a quick glow back of his lower- 
ing dark eyes. "Why don't you look cross and 
sick and frazzled like the rest of the outfit?" he 
demanded. 

"Becatise I don't feel cross or sick or frazzled," 
Jane returned, tranquilly and truthfully. "I'm 
having a wonderful time!" 

"Mwciful powers — why?" 

"Because it's all new, partly," she answered. 
"I can't see how anything can be very awful while 
it's new I" 

"I see," said Brainerd, with his rusty smile 
which was growing less rusty of late. "I tal« it 
that hell itself would be entertaining till the 
novelty wore off?" 

"Exactly!" declared Jane with another chuclde. 

It was a real comfort to her to be able to talk 
nonsense with some one. To look at him, you 
would imagine Tom Brainerd about the most un- 
likely person for that sort of thing. But though 
he did not often joke himself, he always seemed to 
understand her whimsical point of view and to 
respond to it. 

"Aren't you really tired?" he said, dropping 
his tone. His eyes searched the small colourless 
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face, which somehow never looked colourless 
becatxse of the light and sparkle and e^erness of 
it. 

Jane was always pale, and as slender as a little 
silver birch tree. But the heat and hard travel 
had not drained a particle of her vivid, brilliant 
vitality. She had bloomed rather than faded 
or drooped. Her rust red hair glistened with a 
warmer lustre; her green eyes seemed more jewel- 
like than of old. The tilted smile that always had 
been so charming was pure witchery now. Little 
Jane was far more attractive and far prettier than 
at the beginning of the trip, and she was, subtly, 
more grown up. Not that she was less simple, or 
more sophisticated. No experience could do that 
to Jane. Time could not make her old ; the wcn-ld 
could never make her worldly wise. But the tour 
had in some indefinable manner left her more 
assured, mellower, more a woman. 

Today, in a cheap little brown linen frock which 
she had bought for a few dollars at one of their 
more pretentious stopping places, she suggested 
one of the fresh, pale gold California poppies that 
fringed the railway tracks every day now. She 
was very dear to Brainerd, — so dear that he was 
always conscious of a catch in his breath when 
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he started to speak to her. "Aren't you really 
tired ? " he repeated. 

"Why, yes," confessed Jane, gaily, "I am, rather ! 
But I wish you'd talk about Mr. Dixon's tiredness, 
instead of mine! It's more important just now." 

"Well, I like that!" ejaculated Tom. "Why, 
that wretched, feeble-minded, narrow-chested " 

"You watch him for a day or two," skilfully 
cut in Jane. She wisely refrained from protest, 
and contented herself with completely ignoring 
his vituperations, — a much more effectual method. 

Tom did watch him, with the result that an 
evening or two later at a one-night stand, he came 
to Jane durii^ an entr'act, and said curtly: 

"You're right. Dixon wants to lay off for a 
week or two, when we can manage it. Well carry 
him as excess bag^^e for a bit, and — See here: 
can your other child act at all?" 

"Otho? I haven't the least idea!" 

"Well, we'll try him out in a rehearsal at Pico 
on Monday. He seems to make a hit with Nettie. 
Maybe she can get him up in somescenes with her." 

"Everybody for the second act — quick!" called 
Lyter, excitedly. ' ' For God's sake, Brainerd, 
what are you doing anyway? I thought you wCTe 
stage-managing this!" 
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Tom flushed resentfully, but, making allowances 
for Lyter's fatigue and financial harassments, 
hurried off about his duties without a word. 

The curtain went up for the second act of their 
"musical comedy" which was something like the 
cheapest type of Bowery burlesque gone heart- 
breakingly wrong, and set to the music of an ama- 
teur minstrel club. 

Gertie Mills and Jane, in abbreviated pink 
skirts, fox trotted onto the st^e, sii^ng the latest 
rag-time song hit, introduced in the effort to in- 
ject a little infectious, popular element into the 
show. Neither could sing, but Gertie danced with 
the technique of a veteran ballet pony, and Jane 
had the natural grace and lightness of an elf. The 
melody was catchy, and the meagre house ap- 
plauded. 

Lyter, standi:^ in the wings with Tom, nodded 
and smiled, his irritability forgotten. 

"She was a find, all right, that kid!" he said. 
"Get onto the way she's learned the ropes ! Listen 
to her in those gag lines; — she's helping Gertie 
get the laughs and hold tiiem like an old handl" 

"How is Lendrick doing?" asked Tom casually. 

' ' Oh, suffering Moses ! Don't ask me ! " Lyter 
made a grimace. "He may be a musical genius, 
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but he can't play in a band for soiar apples. As a 
musical comedy fiddler, he's a fine billiard player. 
If he is as good at selling ribbons as he is at this 
spielii^, he ought to be able to hold down a depart- 
ment-store job nearly fifteen minutes!" 

At the end of the show, Tom encountered Jane 
lookii^ like a little lost ghost as she wandered 
amoi^ piles of scenery, dodging grouchy stage 
hands and heavy sets that were being stowed 
away. 

"Otho was to come behind and fetch me," she 
told him anxiously. ' 'What do you suppose is the 
matter?" 

Tom could have given a shrewd guess, but he 
did not communicate his intuition. He sent Jane 
ahead with Mrs. Fanshawe, and went off on a 
round of investigation, carried on in accordance 
with his experience of Otho and his breed. He 
eventually found him in an exceedingly disreput- 
able saloon near the railway station, and took him 
on board the train himself. Otho was perfectly 
willing to be put into his berth by almost anybody, 
so long as he got there. He went instantly to 
sleep. 

Tom tossed the violin case (which he had rescued 
from under a table in an unsavoury back room) 
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into the section on top of him. Then he stood and 
looked at him somewhat grimly. 

Otho's fair, handsome face was deeply flushed 
and stupid in repression. His disordered dress and 
rumpled, copper-coloured curls, gave him the look 
of a rather sordid young Bacchus. 

"And she thinks she's going to marry him!" re- 
marlffid Tom Brainerd to himself. "Oh, well, it's 
just that sort of pretty, sick-brained baby that 
women do take to, often enouj^!" He delivered 
himself of a savage sigh, and closed the curtains 
quiddy. 

The train had started, and the long lane of sway- 
ing curtains was blank and silent; everybody had 
turned in, for they got in at their next stop very 
early next morning. Tom looked up at the swing- 
ing lights, shedding their sickly saffron glow upon 
all things. How he loathed it all ! 

"I'd better go and tell her he's asleep," he mur- 
mured, rouang himself hastily. "If I don't, she'll 
come to tuck him in, I suppose!" 

He made his way down the ^sle, and stopped 
outside Jane's birth. 

"Asleep?" he said cautiously. 

Her voice came eagerly: 

"Oh, no! Has Otho (x>me on board?" 
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' ' Long ago ! He beat the whole bunch oa board 
the car, and turned in at once. He's snoring now. 
Go to sleep yourself, will you?" 

"Right away, thanks. I wish I had Jab here 
with me! I worry about him when he's so far 
away." 

"I'm going to the baggage car about something 
anyway," lied the weary Tom. "I'll make sure 
the little chap's all right for the n^t." 

He tramped off, so tired that he could barely 
hold up his head, for all his strength and endurance. 

In the baggage car, he had a heart to heart chat 
with the sympathetic Jabberwock, and made sure 
that he had fresh water and was as comfortable as 
he could be under the imcomfortable conditions. 

' ' It's a rotten world, isn't it, old man? " he whis- 
ered, bending close to the little dog. " But there's 
one worth while thing in it, isn't there ? And that's 
our Girl!" 

Jab, reaching up to lick his cheek, said, "YesI" 
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Foul be the world or fair 
More or less, how can I care? 

Tis the world the same 

For my praise or blame. 
And endurance is easy there. 

ROBSBT Bkowhing. 

They reached Pico at midday on Monday, with 
the sun blazing in a sky that had known no rain for 
tiiree months, and the thermometer at a hundred 
and eight degrees. 

You who read will probably never go to Pico. 
Its name, by the bye, is not quite that, but it is 
something like it. There may be other places 
precisely similar but I doubt if you could find them 
without some trouble. It is, I suppose, a village, 
but it is as unlike other villages — certainly North- 
ern villages — as possible. There is nothing pro- 
gressive about it but its luxuries ; its comforts are a 
negligible quantity. In its main hotel, the Jewel 
House, you can get almost perfect food and un- 
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usually good wines,— but the rooms are merely the 
rooms of any fair country inn. TTie doors are 
ramshackle, the window-sashes obstinate, the hot 
water tepid, and "service" confined to one drowsy 
negro. 

Climb the dingy stairs in the dean yet musty 
atmosphere peculiar to rustic hostdries; listen to 
the creaking and echoing plank floors beneath 
your impertinent tread ; note the touching if som- 
nolent willingness of the middle-^ed "bell-boy" 
who brings you ice water with the refreshing sure- 
ness of conviction that in so doing he has fulfilled 
his fullest and highest obligations; you will feel 
convinced that you have come to a regulation 
coimtry hotel of the rather better order. You will 
listen to the flies that buzz inside the fly screens 
and not outside; you will resignedly accept the 
time-honoured custom of window shades as to 
blowing outward instead of in; you will, in short, 
concdve the place to be neither better nor worse 
than other inns of its kind. 

In the sweet summer dusk, then, you will de- 
scend to the dining-room, and doubtless will warily 
avoid the alluring items on the menu. You will 
assume them to be blu£E pure and simple. How 
should a shabby little one-horse hotel boast a chef 
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capable of consummatiiig the glories of cSpes aux 
Borddaises, or a real alligator pear salad? You 
may perceive about you groups of surjHisingly well- 
dressed peofJe, but you imagine them transient 
motorists, and anachronisms in any case. 

And then perhaps at midnight, you return to 
that dining-room and hesitatingly let yourself go, 
yielding to the graceful worldly gaiety of the place 
as you would to a metropolitan caf6. And you 
see charming frocks, and some very good jewels. 
You hear seductive music, and, if you have the 
taste and the price, you eat and drink exquisitely. 

In the daylight hours, Hco has just one public 
automobile, and, as there are no street cars or 
stages of any sort, that lone chauffeur does a thriv- 
ing business. But after nightfall the big touring 
cars begin to glide siUdly into town. People living 
all over the neighbourhood — and neighbourhood is 
a pretty large and elastic word in the Sacramento 
Valley — blow in for late supper at the Jewel House. 
It is very pretty and very mondalne and very sur- 
prising. And then you are likely to climb upstairs 
afterwards to a hot water tap that will run any 
kind of water except hot, and a bell that is disposed 
to do anything but ring. Wherefore is Pico differ- 
ent from other places — a comer of the earth where 
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the impc^ble is the usual, and where everything 
is run according to a paradox. 

Jane thought it the loveliest place she had ever 
seen, and doubtless it was. Southern California 
is a golden witch, with magic in her look and a 
siren Itire in her voice. The real tropics are less 
dangerous to some temperaments : they are frankly 
sensuous and suggestive of peril. But the Sacra- 
mento atmosphere is as provocative as that of a 
sublimely sweet young savage, bent, though in- 
nocaitly enough, upon the business of breaking 
hearts. 

So many things happened at Pico that in after 
years it was to separate itself from the jumbled 
confusion of one-night stands in a peculiarly dis- 
tinct, even a peculiarly fateful manner. 

Though they were not to spend the night there 
after the performance, the women hired a room for 
the day, with a bath as a crowning luxury, and took 
turns tubbing, lying down on the bed, changing 
their clothes, writing letters, or manicuring their 
nails. It was not the most restful way to rest — 
five women crowded into a small room with a single 
bed and two chairs, but it was infinitely better 
than waiting in the broiling railway station, and 
it was possible to get clean there, and a change,. 
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if you were wilKng to await jraur turn and not to be 
a pig about it. And, divided up between them, it 
was cheap enough. 

Mrs. Fanshawe fell asleep on the bed during the 
afternoon, and while Nettie washed her hair and 
read a magazine, Jane and Alice Cooke went forth 
to explore Kco. They headed first for the theatre. 
This was ostensibly to call for chance letters, 
and though they seldom found any it gave them 
something to do. Today Jane was looking for- 
ward anxiously to seeing Otho rehearse the small 
part which Lyter had rather dubiously given to 
him. 

Poor Otho had not done very brilliantly so far. 
Though he loved his violin andhad a delicate touch, 
his lack of training, and above all his tempera- 
mental ungraciousness in being criticized or ordered 
about, had not stood him in good stead. He was a 
musician by nature and could pick up things easily 
enough but he hated methodical practice and pro- 
foundly scorned the type of music he was expected 
to play. 

Lyter did not like him; neither, of course, did 
Tom Brdnerd, who was virtually Lyter's stage- 
manager half the time. But Tom was scrupu- 
lously careful to give him every chance. Though 
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he looked down on him, he did not propose to give 
Jane the opportunity of blaming him for personal 
animosity. He went out of his way to smooth 
Otho's path and to keep Lyter moderately ami- 
able. But the manager reasonably objected to 
carrying unnecessary dead weight about upon his 
inadequate and impoverished shoulders. 

"The kid's all right," he had said to Tom. 
"Jane's a good Jittle thing, and rather taking 
when she's dancing, — I don't deny it. But why 
should I keep that dandified lout? I ask you — 
Where's the good of him ? ' ' 

It was through Tom's suggestion that they were 
going to rehearse Otho in Charlie Dixon's part of 
young lover opposite Nettie Llewellyn in a classic 
production entitled "Never too Late." The play 
was only being put on as an experiment and they 
were only going to give it " at wood idles" as Nettie 
expressed it. No one had much hope that Otho 
would make good. Nettie herself declared it very 
condescending on her part to even rehearse with 
him. But he was markedly handsome, Lyter's 
houses were rarely very critical, and the manager 
grimly decided that he could scarcely be worse 
than Dixon. The latter was growing more and 
more pCTceptibly worn and ragged with -every 
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performance, and it really seemed only a matter of 
time when they would have to let him go. 

The first reading rehearsal for Otho with Nettie 
had been called at Pico. The unusual heat and 
the uncertainty of Otho's Thespian talents had kept 
Lyter mercifully from calling the whole cast. He 
only wanted today to hear Otho read the love 
scenes with Miss Llewellyn, and to get an idea — ^to 
use his own sententious phrase — "whether he was 
as much of a lemon as he seemed to be!" 

The company had accepted Otho as Jane's best 
young man, in a comfortable, no-questions-asked 
sort of way. At times incredibly vulgar, theatrical 
people of this class have an extraordinary sense of 
delicacy upon occasion. It was rare that anyone 
referred to any suggestion of sentiment in that 
direction. So far as Tom was concerned, it is 
doubtful if any one ever suspected him of any se- 
rious feelings towEird Jane. 

For Tom was wise. From the moment that he 
had begun to understand Jane, and incidentally 
to love her, he had constituted himself her watch- 
dog and guEird. He permitted himself none of the 
traditional diffidence of his position; he looked out 
for her as he did all things, with a high hand 
and complete self confidence. If things interfered 
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with Jane's comfort or well-being he contrived to 
eliminate them; but there was nothing gallant 
about the way he did it, no suggestion of any of 
the softer emotions that might be influencing him. 
He took care of her — or so it appeeired to the non- 
plussed onlookers — as he would take care of any- 
thing of a highly valuable nature. To Jane alone 
did he ever show that he thought of her in a 
different fashion from his thought of the rest 
of the world. He knew his theatrical business 
too well to permit a suspicion of sentimental 
interest. 

Tadtly, Jane had been paired off with Otho in 
the minds of the company, though no one talked 
about it. It was one of those things that don't 
have to be said. But today in Pico, as she and 
Ahce Cooke walked along the pretty but scorching 
street, Alice yielded to a sudden impulse and 
crossed precipitously the gulf which they them- 
selves had fixed. She was a merry, honest-eyed 
girl, with a profusion of black hair and a florid 
complexion that looked quite well at night; Jane 
liked her. 

"Say, Jeannette," she blurted out suddenly, "I 
wouldn't let my boy act with Nettie if I were you ! '* 

Jane, who had long since been obliged to swal- 
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!ow ' ' Jeannette" in spite of her detestation of nick- 
names, answered indifierentiy: 

"Oh, what on earth does it matter? I want 
Otho to do something ! And anyway I like Nettie. " 

"Oh, — ^wdl!" Alice raised her expressive dark 
eyebrows. "So do I like her! We all like her, if 
it comes to that. But when it ccmies to a good- 
looking kid Hire Otho Lendrick— why, Net's a 
regular vampire. It isn't her fault." 

Alice put her hands together demurely, fixed her 
eyes in a baby stare, and hummed under her breath 
the refrain of a recent popular song: 

" She can't help it — she can't help it — 
She just can't let 'em alone!" 

Jane gave no indication that she was jarred. 
Indeed she did not feel particularly so. Hers was 
not the coarseness of fibre that is either suspicious 
of or impervious to vulgarity. It was rather the 
supernal delicacy of balance which vibrates so 
truly to every changing breath that it comprehends 
and tolerates what a clumsier intelligence would 
shrink from. 

She laughed now, her warm, friendly laugh, as 
free from spite as the California sky above them 
was free from clouds. 
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"I'm not worryingl" she declared with siveet 
slanginess. "I run about after the poor boy 
enough as it is without fastening an apron string 
a mile long on him! As for my being jealous — 
Fancy my being jealous of Otho! " 

She laughed again, and Alice raised her eyebrows 
at the genuine ring of it. 

"Well," said the other girl dryly, "it's no con- 
cern of mine, of course," 

"No," rejoined Jane readily and eagerly, "it 
isn't indeed! That's what makes it so dear of you 
to take an interest!" 

Alice stood still and stared at her, trying to 
grasp the fact that this extraordinary snub had 
been administered in the most cordial good faith, 
and in the full conviction that the administrator 
of it was paying her a compliment! 

"Come — here is the theatre," she said, abruptly 
changing the subject. 

In going into the playhouse, Jane felt that thrill 
of excitement that she still felt whenever she found 
herself behind the scenes. It was months since 
she had become a strolhng dancer and player, and 
yet, in one sense, she was not used to it. She 
loved it, she was at home in the life, she was no 
longer afraid nor ill at ease, it was all a customary 
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thing, an old story to her, and yet — she cotild never 
take it quite as a matter of course! 

Life would always be like that with Jane. Al- 
ways the vision and the dream would remain with 
her after their legitimate term had expired. Al- 
ways, when others began to tire, Jane's queer ex- 
ploring spirit would leap up and rush even a little 
further, damouring for the yet untried interests 
in whatever circumscribed path she travelled. For 
this truth had come to small Jane without being 
taught her in any concrete or recognizable form: 
every path, even the greatest, is circumscribed. 
Except for the different flowers and weeds on either 
side, and the variety of the occasional views, they 
are much the same. Even the high roads have 
their stones at intervals; even the by-ways know 
their happy stretches where one may go softly and 
pleasantly. But there is always the turn just 
ahead, — the cross-road that we will ccmie to in a 
moment, — the valley that may hold who knows 
what buried treasure, — the mountain pass that 
will lead us into such undiscovered and per- 
haps undiscoverable countries as man knows in 



Of course, there are burning pits too, and wild 
torrents of events, and irrationally appearing ice- 
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bergs on dry land; but who, with a spark of adven- 
ture in him, would say that this does not add to the 
interest of the expedition called Life? 

When they got onto the barren and echoing 
stage, the rehearsal seemed to be already over. 
Nettie was putting on her hat, 

Otho's face looked queer, Jane thought. It was 
pale and strained and his eyes were feverish. Poor 
boy! She could see that he was upset! 

"Well," said Lyter, frowning and throwing down 
the prompt book, "it didn't go very well, I mast 
say. It — I — well, I don't know what to say, and 
that's a tact." 

He spoke vexedly. Lyter was rather a kind- 
hearted man, and moreover he was cowardly when 
it came to this sort of thing. He was entirely 
truthful when he stated that he did not know what 
to say. 

Tom Brajnerd did. 

"Thetruthis, Lendrick,"hesaidplainly,"you've 
not proved yourself any good as a fiddler, and] 
you're no good as an actor unless " 

Otho hotly started to speak, and Tom put out 
his hand. 

"Hold on! Never interrupt any one like that 
till you're dead sure they don't meant to do you a 
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good turn instead of a bad one. Mr. Lyter isn't 
firing you, Lendrick — yet." 

Otho stood still looking down, but there was no 
humility in his pose or expression. Two red spots 
had begun to burn angrily in his face. Jane 
noticed that they made him look vaguely Uke 
' Dixon, and wondered with a shudder if all good- 
looking young actors grew to look like that. 

Tom shot an enquiring look at his chief, asked 
and received a cryptic sanction, and proceeded: 

"I have talked it over with Mr. Lyter. We 
both know that you cannot do any very remarkable 
things either at music or acting, unless you work 
hard, — and I don't know what the chances are o£ 
your ever working hard. That, of course, is up to 
you. As it is, you are not much use to us. You 
aren't up to playing scenes with Miss Llewellyn, 
for instance. But if you want to stay with the 
diow, and go on as a filler-in or extra, we'll pay your 
expenses. Also, you can have Mr. Dixon's parts 
occasionally when he doesn't feel up to appearing — 
provided you will take the trouble to learn your 
lines, which you evidently haven't done so far. 
Take it or leave it." 

Otho straightened up, flaming. 

"2 know why you don't want me to play scenes 
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with Miss Llewellyn!" he cried with a heady rage 
that was all boyish and very foolish. "You're 
jealous!" 

Tom Braioerd threw back his head, and roared 
with laughter, and Otho nearly sobbed to hear him. 

Jane stiffened and then shivered. Her sense of 
humour was not of that strain. She coidd have 
killed Brainerd for his careless brutality in laugh- 
ing like that. . . . He was speaking. 

"So that's it!" He had succeeded in stopping 
laughing. To Jane's horror, even Lyter was smil- 
ing a little ; Nettie was giggling. 

"Well," said Tom gravely, "you'd better talk 
that over with Mr. Lyter sometime. Maybe I 
am spoiling his show with my jealousy! How 
about it, sir?" 

"Oh, chuck it, Tom!" growled Lyter. "A 
. joke's all right, but this is a hot climate, and I want 
a bath before dinner." 

"Well, how about your job?" Tom asked Otho 
with twinkling poUteness. ' ' Want it ? " 

All Otho's pride yearned to say, "No," but he 
was not an utter fool. He turned a uniform scar- 
let, and said, "Yes." 

As he went out of the theatre, Jane's small hand 
was clutching his arm with loyal tenderness. 
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No gift be mine that aside would turn 
The human love for whose founts I yearn! 

Keep, keep the gem that I still may trust, 
Though my heart's wealth be but pour'd on dust! 
Let not a doubt in my soul have place, 

To dim the light of a loved one's face. . . . 

Oh! give me no sway o'er the powers unseen, 
But a human heart where my own may lean! 

Pelicu Hemans. 

"Oh, me!" sighed Alice, "I want a box of candy, 
some cigarettes, and a New York paper!" 

"Ill try to get you all three when I take Jab 
out," said Jane. 

She had waited until dusk to take the Jabber- 
wock for his run. Now that the hurt leg had 
healed, he was no longer an object of sympathy 
but of amioyance. Lyter had several times been 
fairly frank in his dissatisfaction with the little 
dog's presence in the company. The thing was. 
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in fact, becoming more and more difficult and com- 
plicated. You might smuggle a small mongrel of 
polite behaviour on board one train — or two — or 
three. Coloured porters are not hard-hearted as 
a class, and player people are proverbially gener- 
ous with tips. But that the procedure could go 
on for a whole trip was preposterous on the face of 
it. Even Tom, Jab's most faithful friend and ally, 
had intimated to Jane that the little dog was be- 
comiiig a problem. That was some time back, and 
ance then, Jab, as we have seen, had travelled in 
baggage cars to the great detriment of his health 
and temper. 

Jane knew that she was silly to keep him with 
her at all. If she could find him a moderatdy 
comfortable home he would be far better oS than 
as companion to her wanderings. For, as to her 
own future, Jane had no specific ideas ; less than no 
plans. What she would do after the San Francisco 
seascm closed she had not the dimmest notion. 
Meanwhile, Jab was one of the chief anxieties of 
her life. 

The question of caring for him between trips had 
become almost as momentous as his transportation. 
She made the poor dear as little conspicuous as 
possible, of course. In the days before he had been 
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consigned to the ba^age car, he had been hidden 
even in a travelling bag on occa^on. Now, when 
she took him to walk she did so under cover of 
darkness when it was possible. It was truly dread- 
ful to have this sense of guilt r^arding her best 
friend! 

Obviously, Jab himself felt the weight of the 
situation. He crept stealthily forth from his va- 
rious hiding places in an anxiously discreet way that 
went to Jane's heart, and he had entirely given 
up such assertive habits as barking! 

When Jane started with him from the Jewel 
House at Pico, she felt more depressed than usual. 
Without putting the thing into cruel words, she 
felt that Uie little trio was, taken all in all, an en- 
cumbrance on the company. Not she herself; 
her natural gift for dancing and in a measure act- 
ing, had raipanded like a rose under even this crude 
training; shewaspretty certain that she was a help 
rather than a hindrance. But with her appen- 
d^es it was all too different. It was obvious that 
neither Otho nor Jab had made themselves valu- 
able nor pleasant to Lyter. 

With the entire absence of ^otism whidi was so 
signal and so astounding a trait in Jane, she felt 
desperately distressed and guilty over their fail- 
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ure to make good. Who if not she was re- 
sponsible? 

She took Jabberwock down an inconspicuous 
alley and away from the main throughfare. Then 
on a modest parallel street, she strolled £ilong — 
one simply could not walk fast in that atmosphere 
— under the caressing shadows of the trees. It 
was really evening by now, and the little shops 
were full of lights. A breeze full of subtle South- 
em perfumes drifted across her hot forehead. 
With a Jane-like carelessness of her appearance, 
she pulled off her shabby little travelling hat, 
and lifted her face to catch the passing illusion of 



It was then that she chanced to seea sign: 

"Miss L. Madden. 

"Dogs, ConfecUonery, Cigars and Clairvoyant." 

It was a quaint combination. Jane stood and 
smiled at it, thinking: 

"She ou|^t to have put 'Canines' instead of 
dogs, and made the alliteration complete!" 

The second and third it»ns reminded her of 
Alice Cooke's desires, and, followed by Jab, she 
entered the shop. 
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It was a crowded little place, not unlike a small 
junk shop. It was clear, after the most superficial 
glance, that Miss L. Madden dealt in even a lai^er 
and more motley assortment of merchandise than 
was intimated in her surprising advertisement. 
Second-hand books were evidently an important 
branch, for there were many shelves full of them, — 
the most patently second-hand assortment Jane 
had ever seen, and exceedingly dusty. There was 
a counter of "Notions" besides the dim glass case 
full of candies which looked too ancient to buy for 
Alice. The whole place was like a fragment of 
Dickens — something exaggerated and yet real, 
fantastic and yet squalid enough. The proprie- 
tress, ccHning slowly forward to meet the customer, 
supplied the final touch of oddity. 

Miss L. Madden was a dwarf. She was not 
more than three feet and a half in height, but her 
head was the size of a normal head, and thus out 
of all proportion. Her eyes were prominent, roU- 
ii^, and vay bright and black, like the eyes of a 
large bird. There was a firo^sh look about her 
mouth, and her hands were thin and pale and 
shaped like claws. She was clothed in a pink 
gown cut with extravagant gaiety, and her dull 
black hair was elaborately curled and dressed high 
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on her head. There was a cheny-coloui'ed ribbon 
standing out from the pretentious coiffure widi 
an absurd irrelevance, like a bow on a piece of 
furniture. 

"Well?" she chirped quickly and sharply. 

Jeine jumped at the suddenness of the salutation. 

"I — ^have you " She did not dare buy the 

murderous looking candy, but the cigarettes might 
be better; she mentioned Alice's favorite brand. 
Miss Madden hunted for it in a preoccupied way. 
It was evidrait that she did not know much about 
her own stock, for after a short and futile search, 
she shrugged her already hunched shoulders, and 
said indifEerently: "I can give you some very 
good cigars — ^that is, unless I sold the last day 
before yesterday. I'm sure I don't remember," 

"I don't want any dgars!" smiled Jane. "Do 
you ever get newspapers from the North?" 

The dwarf shook her head, in the same absent- 
minded way. She seemed to care very little about 
making a sale. Her eyes were fixed on Jab, and 
Jane saw the light of the true dog-lover in her 
eyes. 

"What a nice little fellow — your young friend!" 
she said. "Did you bring him to call on my 
sons and daughters? My sons and daughters are 
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fond of company, but they are sometimes rather 
rough, and I notice your firiend limps a trifle." 

Jane smiled again ; she liked the expression ' ' your 
young friend," as applied to Jab. "Where are 
your sons and daughters?" sheasked. "lam sure 
they won't hurt him. Jab is very good with 
children." 

She wondered vaguely at the prefix "Miss," 
since there were sons and daughters, but decided 
that it was a sort of professional title. 

Miss L. Madden laughed, a sharp, dry, curious 
laugh, that was really and literally like the Bibli- 
cal thorns crackling under the pot. 

"Come and see my sons and daughters!" she 
said abruptly. "I like you." 

She led the way through the overcrowded little 
shop and opened a door at the back. Jane and 
Jab followed her through. 

They stood in a- long, dim room, lighted only 
by two fat candles in tin czmdlesttcks on a table. 
The air became immediately filled with the clamour 
of dogs voicing either welcome or resentment; they 
made so much noise it was difficult to say which. 

Jab cocked his long ears interestedly. It was 
long since he had heard the voice of his own kind, 
and who knows what this outburst may have said 
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to his intelligence? Suddenly he gave a shrill 
Uttle bark in answer. Jane laughed delightedly. 

"That's tiie first time he has barked in three 
months!" she told Miss L. Madden. 

"Hurt?" 

"Yes, but he's all right now, only for that tiny 
limp. He doesn't get that accept when he's stiff 
being kept shut up too long." 

Miss Madden sighed. "Ah, it does depress 
them to be shut up. I have a back yard for mine." 

"I wish I had! You see, the people I'm with 
don't care for dogs as much as I do." 

Miss Madden's eyes flashed. 

"Disgusting imbeciles I" she exclaimed angrily. 
"In thdr next incarnation, they will be beetles 
and bugs, and people will step on them and squash 
them! Ha, ha I" 

She seemed to take as malevolent a satisfaction in 
this theosophical outlook as though she personally 
were going to thus transform them to beetles and 
bugs and then administer the punishment herself. 

"I believe she's a witch!" thought Jsine. Aloud 
she said: "But where are your children?" 

Her strange hostess treated her to another of the 
crackling laughs. 

"All around you!" she returned, waving a shcnt 
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ann. "Didn't you hear them say, 'Good-evening, 
Mamma, ' when I came in?" 

Jane saw then that the walls of the room were 
lined with small cubicles, with netting across the 
front, such as are seen at dog shows. Behind the 
netting were dogs inumerable; big dogs, little dogs, 
ugly dogs, pretty dogs; old. wheezing dc^ and 
exuberant fat puppies. 

"They are my sons and daughters," explained 
Miss Madden with real satisfaction. "And I'm 
sure they're more comfort to me, and more of a 
credit to me too, than the usual kind I " 

The last words were spoken with a slight note of 
defiance, and she looked at Jane with a searching 
wistfulness. Jane divined at once that she was 
afraid of being laughed at for her whimsical and 
rather pathetic iaacy. Jane would not have been 
Jane if she had not been touched. She smiled 
tmderstandingly and said, entering into Miss L. 
Madden's fantastic spirit : 

"And then it must be fun to pick out your chil- 
dren yourself, and have just exactly the kind you 
want ! " 

The dwarf woman laughed with evident pleasure, 
though the sound was as harsh as before, and her 
black eyes were without gaiety. 
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"You understand! "she said. "Listen — I'll tell 
you a secret. I buy and sell dogs — at least I am 
supposed to — but — I hardly ever sell any at all! 
I can't bear to! I care for them too much, 
and they are so attached to me. It would be 
cruel, that's what it would be — cruell" repeated 
Miss Madden, with one of her sudden bursts of 



As though she had all at once thought of some- 
thing, she tinned on Jane with an extraordinarily 
dear glance out of her prominent black eyes. 

"I am something of a witch, you know,", she 
said. "You may have gathered that from the 
word 'Clairvoyant.' People are so fussy about 
words these days, but it all means the same thing. 
I tell people's characters — yes, and fortunes too, 
in my own way! Let me see!" 

She studied Jane for a moment attentively, 

"Shall I tell you what I see in you?" she de- 
manded abruptly, "It won't cost you anything. 
Shall I?" 

"Yes, do," said Jane gently. 

She was sorry for the odd little creature, and 
moreover something fantastic about her and about 
the place and the moment, caught her imagination. 

Miss Madden nodded without speaking, and led 
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her along between the dc^s' cubicles, to still an< 
other door. Opening this, she ushered Jane into 
a dull, plain little room more like an office or ante- 
chamber than a place where any one actually lived. 
Yet a hideous lamp shade proclaimed it a parlour, 
and there was a red knitted shawl hanging over the 
back of a chair. Miss Madden put it about her 
shoulders, and the effect of its dingy scarlet with 
the [nnk gown and the cherry bow made Jane's 
flesh creep. Obeying a wave of her hostess's 
short arm, she sat down opposite her, and Jab 
clambered into her lap. 

"You are a psychic," the dwarf woman said, 
fixing her eyes on Jane's. 

The girl's wide and wayward reading had 
brot^t her into sundry fields of metaphysics and 
occultism, though they had never appealed to her 
profoundly, ^e was too much a lover of human- 
ity in its simple material phases to care mudi for 
die more mystic aspects of people and thii^. 
That there was something in her of unusual spiri- 
tual power she did not yet truly recognize. She 
did not know herself because she did not think 
about herself. 

Jane had a surprisingly large and just com- 
prehension of those with whom she camein ccmtact. 
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but she had no more interest in or analytical 
knowledge of her own personality than of Thibet. 
The word "psychic" applied to herself made her 
smile as at an incongruity. 

"Oh, no!" she assiired Miss L. Madden. "I'm 
a most commonplace person — ^truly I am!" 

But Miss Madden shook her head. 

"You are a psychic," she repeated positivdy. 
"I am never mistaken. Your aura is very dis- 
tinct; I can feel your vibrations almost immedi- 
ately. You will be able to do great things when 
you have loved. That is to come." 

She spoke in the monotonous undertone affected 
by occultists the world over, whether gipsy palm- 
ists or spiritualistic mediums, students of meta- 
jdiysics or astrologers, esoteric philosophers or 
crystal gazers. 

"But — but" — ^Jane protested,-"! do love some 
one. I am going to be married." 

Again the dwarf shook her head. 

"It has not come!" she reiteratoi. "When it 
comes it will be stronger, more a living force in you 
than in most women," 

She closed her eyes and muttered to herself. 
Jab gave a subdued sniffling sigh, as though he 
were indefinably troubled or frightened. It was 
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very dim in the bare little back room; the at- 
mosphere was suffocating. It was not only the 
heat that was oppressive; Jane was acutdy con- 
scious of something else. 

"A strong man, a domineering man," munnured 
the clairvoyant, "He will arouse your emotional 
self. He is an old soul like you, though he does not 
guess it. He is struggling through a bdt of ma- 
teriahsm. He is your mate; a strong, rdentless 
man. ..." 

Jane smiled inwardly, thinking this rather a 
singular description of Otho. For the moment she 
did not think of any one else. Then she started, 
and imconsdously her face flamed. 

Tlie dwarf's ^es were still closed. 

"The strong, dark man" — she muttered. 

"Why do you say he is dark!" Jane broke in, 
almost petulantly. 

Miss Madden opened her eyes. 

"Did I say he was dark?" she said vaguely. 
"Very odd! A clairvoyant is rarely conscious ot 
what she says while in a trance. Did I tell you 
anything about yourself?" 

"You said I was a 'psychic.'" 

"Ah! did I give you any advice — under inspira- 
tion? No? Wdl, I have some to give you now. 
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I am not under control, but I czin see — many 



She looked deeply into Jane's eyes, and her gaze 
was still misty as though from looking at visions 
a long way off. 

"To nearly all the world," she said, "I would 
say, be more generous, give more! To you I say — 
give less! To the others, have more trust! To you 
I say — trust seldom! You will always give too 
much, and trust too much. Wait for the great 
love that awaits you; develop your psychic power. 
That will give you the key to much that is denied 
ordinary people. And do not be generous with 
your love or your trust!" 

"I have always loved people," said little Jane. 
"And I could not live at all if I did not trust. 
And" — she smiled — "I don't believe I should care 
about being a psychic. It sounds cold and lonely, 
somehow. I don't want to sit up on some sort of 
a star and see people through a tdescope; Z want 
to be down with them wherever they are! I don't 
want anything ever that the people I love can't 
have." 

The dwarf woman nodded. "Of course," she 
said. "You would feel just so." She seemed to 
consider something carefully before she spoke 
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again. "Always," she went on, "you will give 
too much. You give, as others breathe, naturally 
and by necessity. I am not sure it is generosity, 
nor any particular credit to you. You give not 
merely because you like to, but because you have 
to. If you stopped giving, you would die." 

She stared at Jane with a singular intentness. 
The door into the passage way had blown open, 
and from without came, from time to time, a 
puppy's whine, or the sigh of one of the older dogs, 
dreaming of older troubles. The lamp with the 
hideous shade flared and dimmed in the draught; 
out of the guttering shadows Jane spoke, smiling: 

"Well, so far, I have had very little to give!" 

The dwarf woman shook her head ^owly. 

"You would not know," she said. "People 
who give never know. K they know, it is not a 
gift, it is a lojin — at interest." 

She began to rock back and forth, again mut- 
tering. 

"Small and yet straight" — she broke out, in a 
fitful fashion as though the power of words were 
sporadic and she would soon be dumb; "with wis- 
dom in her face, clean young wisdom with an old 
soul behind it. . . . Is she to be overcome by 
the blind cruelty of the world ? Will it spoil her? " 
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"I hate cruelty," Jane said, "more than any- 
thing." 

The dwarf woman nodded. 

"That," she answered, "is why you will have to 
meet it everywhere. The world is crud. You are 
made to Uve and suffer in the w<M-ld ; therefore you 
will meet cruelty." 

"I would rather die!" saTd Jane, with a curious 
vehemence. 

"Naturallyr' said the dwarf woman, and she 
Efpoke now in a tired voice. "There is always 
something that we would rather die than do 
— that's why we have to do it. Look at me, 
for instance: — I would far rather die than 
live; but they tell me t have extraordinary 
vitality." 

There was nothing left of the trance-like mood of 
the last few minutes. Jane looked at her as though 
she saw her in a new light. There was tragedy 
about the dwarfed figure. Something sadder and 
darker than eccentricity looked out of those black 
eyes. They were piercing once more, but they 
were not unkind. . . . 

"Will you take care of my dog for me?" said 
Jane in a low voice. "I had meant to — to hire 
some one to do it, for I am travelling, and I can't 
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take him with me. But I dreaded it! Will you 
take him? I don't dread leaving him with you." 

"Thank you," said the dwarf woman at once. 
' ' He is a dear little dog. And he will remind me oi 
you. When wiU you come back for him?" 

"When I can — oix, just as soon as I can!" re- 
turned poor Jane, iriiose heart was breaking at 
thethou^t of giving him up. "And — won't you 
please tdl me — about how much you think he will 
cost you a week?" 

"It will cost you," answered Miss L. Madden, 
"a trip back to Pico to claim him. My dear, you 
were made to give; there is no use trying to dteat 
your destiny by making it a matter of money. 
You are giving me what I suppose is your dearest 
possession ; which is to say, you are giving me your 
trust. If you try to pay me, it won't be a gift. 
It will just be an investment!" declared this 
curious dwarf. 
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OTHO'S MISTAKE 

We know not where we go, or what sweet drea* 
Hay pilot us through caverns strange and fair 
Of far and pathless passion. . . , 

All is not lost! there is some recompense 
Porhopewhosefountaincanbethusprofound. . . . 

Pbrct Bvsshr Shbixbt. 

Nettie Llewellyn, in spite of her surface arti- 
ficiality, was of the true cave-girl type. She had 
profoundly the instinct of self-preservation, and 
brains enough to fortify that instinct. 

Her temperamental quality, such as it was, she 
also used as an asset, or pawn, in her game of life. 
She had the shrewdness of tiie primitive, prehis- 
toric woman, who, forced to pit herself against 
both man and the elements, learned to conquer 
both, if not by force at least by strategy and fem- 
inine wit. 

Nettie is an inevitable figurehead of her class and 
of her times. There are still, — the devil permit- 
183 
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ting, — ^women to whom li£e is only a grim game, to 
be played as propitiously as may be. And sex, 
and love, and other things of that ilk, being their 
most important holdings, are used by such women 
as pieces in the game, — and with a heart-rending 
skill worthy of a nobler exercise. 

Nettie knew that her sway over Tom Brainerd 
was weakening. She would not, probably, dis- 
card Brainerd as long as he held to her, but a cu- 
rious age-old instinct prompted her to provide for 
herself without waiting for the Lord to do so. 

Otho attracted her, and she recognized in him a 
certain virginal eagerness of emotion highly inter- 
esting to a woman of her type. She had no wish 
to do him harm, nor any realization that she could 
do so by waking his dormant emotions. But it is 
not to be denied that she did play upon his sensi- 
tive temperament not well, but too wisely. 

It all came to a climax one night, after the per- 
formance at Pico, the company had late supper at 
the Jewel House before going to their train. 

Jane ate with Mrs. Fanshawe, who was apt to be 
left to her own devices and lonely in consequence, 
and Nettie and Otho sat tc^ether. "Die boy was 
excited and upset by a combination of conflicting 
feelings. He had been humiliated by his failure 
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in the scenes with Nettie that afternoon in the 
theatre, and his mortification made him more 
reckless than usual. His head was never very 
strong, and tonight he drank more than he could 
easily stand. He was not drunk, but he vfas in a 
state feir from normal, and not accountable for his 
own thoughts or impulses. 

And Nettie flirted with him, — rather crudely, 
a more experienced man might have said, but Otho 
was not experienced. He found her very fascinat- 
ing, and grew quite boyishly ardent, — absurdly 
so, Nettie told him. She was of that feline type 
which scratches and caresses alternately, and she 
did not scruple to administer ridicule just as de- 
liberately as she administered flattery. 

Tom, who was at a table with two of the other 
men, watched the pair sardonically. He knew 
Nettie well enough to be able almost to redte, at 
this distance, the words she was saying. Every 
glance, every turn of her blonde head, was a defi- 
nitely recognized and weU-seasoned weapon in her 
armory. Tom gave a faint, cynical smile as he saw 
young Lendrick flush and glow under the imaccus- 
tomed attack. 

Then Tom looked at Jane, wondering with a 
sudden sobering compunction, how she was taking 
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it. She was talking quietly yet happily with the 
old lady at her side, and did not seem to notice 
anything in the world at large to disturb her. She 
caught Tom's eyes, and smiled at him her eager, 
friendly smile, though there was just a hint of 
sadness in it. He rightly divined that it was the 
loss of Jab which had put that look there, — she 
had told him about it during the performance. 
He saw that it had nothing to do with Otho, though 
he and Nettie sat at the table next to her. 

Brainerd deliberately rose and walked over to 
Miss Uewdlyn's side. Otho looked up quickly, 
with instant unreasoning resentment. Nettie 
looked up too, but not with resentment. In her 
brown eyes came a Ught. She was not subtle, and 
Tcnn's interference at this junctiu'e could mean to 
her only one thing, — that he was jealous. 

"Shall I take you to the car, Net?" Brainerd 
asked, carelessly enough, but with a friendlier and 
more familiar note in his voice than she had heard 
from him of late. 

"Surest thing you know!" she responded with 
alacrity. "Starting now, Tom?" 

' ' Yes. I thought we'd cop this lone buzz w^on 
before the rest of the bunch. Come on." 

With a smile and nod to Otho, and no further 
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leave-takmg, she rose and went out of the dining- 
' room. 

He sat there, crimson with annoyance and 
chagrin. They all treated him like a child, these 
detestable, ill-bred, third-rate pec^le! No one 
took him seriously! He reflected, with a growing 
sense of grievance, that even Jane talked to him 
often as though he were only an irresponsible little 
boy, — ^Jane who was going to many him ! 

He looked at Jane, as she talked to Mrs. Fan- 
shawe. As he looked, the resentmoit died out c^ 
his flushed yoimg face, and a glow as warm but 
softer came into his eyes. How pretty Jane had 
grown ! Odd, he thought, that he had not noticed 
it all these months. He realized now that he had 
been so absorbed in the strangeness of the new life 
that he had drifted into the habit of leaving Jane 
more and more alone. What nonsense, when they 
were to be married some day! And it would be 
rather sweet to be married to Jane, — the new 
Jane with the shimmer on her hair and the charm- 
ing merriment in her smile, and the novel graces 
iriiich she seemed to have developed imperceptibly, 
— and which looked particularly desirable tiirough 
the glamour of his mood. He got up, after a 
minute, and went out alone. 
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If Jane had noticed him at all, she certainly paid 
no attention to him. She was busy having Mrs. 
Panshawe's thermos bottle filled with hot coffee for 
the next momii^, and a huge coloured waiter was 
hanging on her directions more reverently than if 
they had been those of his boss. 

On Christmas, when they reached the dreary 
theatre where th^ were booked to play two per- 
formances by way of spending the holiday, Jane 
had found Mrs. Fan^iawe enquiring more wist- 
fully than usual for letters. She had learned that 
the old lady had several sons and daughters seat- 
to^ over the world, and had hoped that at Christ- 
mas some one or the other of them might remember 
her existraice. Sheer motherly folly, of course, 
for she had a good, practical, working knowledge 
of the serpent's tooth before this! Unnecessary 
to state, there were no letters. Jane had told the 
others about it, and they had all chipped in and 
^H-esented her with a really gorgeous vacuum 
bottle, " As a slight token of our prcrfound admira- 
titm and respectful affection!" Jane had worded 
the message upon the card, and had chosen the 
phrases which she felt sure would most appeal to 
the veteran actress. The bottle had been Mrs. 
Panshawe's chief joy ever since, and she bore it 
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about with her everywhere, with a touching dig- 
nity, as though it were a decoration. 

When tiiey reached the station in Pico where 
they were to take the train for their next stop, — 
somewhere in Oregon, — they could see no sign of a 
car. 

"Theatrical folks?" drawled a yard man be- 
tweenyawns. "Youcar'llgoonthe2.i6, Ireckon. 
Up the track a piece," 

In twos and threes as they dribbled in on foot or 
in the too popular automobile, th^ trooped up the 
track. The car was on a siding far enough away 
from the station to give them something the feel- 
ing of coming upon an uninhabited cabin on a 
lonely prairie. 

A sleepy porter, rather the worse for the loi% 
wait and the consequent and ccmtinual need of 
r^reshment, was sitting on the steps of the car. 
Dixon and Fench threw him into a bank of poppies, 
whence he emerged genially. The negro porter 
of the Southwest is probably the most genuinely 
and impresnvely philosophical creature alive. The 
ccmdition has yet to be met, or the abuse invented 
which will really disturb- him. Accepting the 
vicissitudes of life in the fatalistic spirit inevitable 
to one accustomed to Southern and Western trains. 
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and looking upon all who ride in them as neces- 
sarily mad, it is impossible to ruffle him. He is 
your master, wherever you meet him. 

The company piled into the car, most of them 
too tired to file out again into the glorious moon- 
light. The sleeper was atrocious. Not more than 
two out of every five ventilators would open. 
Even a few of the windows were, apparently, her- 
metically sealed, and the whole car smelled stuffy. 
But the people who came into that unsavoury and 
uncomfortable resting place were beyond the 
point of cavilling, lliey crawled almost tearfully, 
into the suffocating holes alloted to them, and tried 
to console themselves with the thought that it 
would be cooler in Oregon. 

A shriek of despair, — an old tired shriek, — rose 
from Mrs. Fanshawe's section. The thermos 
bottle had rolled out of her berth, and the glass 
lining was irretrievably smashed. 

"In this climate I shall die without my break- 
fast coffee!" moaned the old lady, her stoicism 
utterly crushed. 

"It won't be this climate, by breakfast time!" 
Jane a>mforted her sensibly. "We'll get to Red 
Cliff early in the morning, — ^won't we, porter? — 
in time for breakfast ? ' ' 
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"No teUing, Miss," rejoined he, with that 
gloomy joy known to his race whenever imparting 
tidings of great sorrow, as of great joy. "Last 
run, we was fo' hours late!" 

In a stricken silence, too deep for complaint, the 
company retired. Half laughing, but pretty weary 
herself, Jane went out to get a glimpse and a breath 
of a clean and fragrant world before going to bed 
in that abominable sleeper. -t 

Tom Brainerd was just getting into the car, and 
stood aside to let ha- pass. Under her arm she 
carried a camp-stool which she had found on the rear 
platform, and Tom looked at it with a faint frown. 

"Going to stay out?" he asked with gruff dis- 
approval. 

' ' Only for a little while. It will be hours before 
the re^lar train takes us up, — and I dcm't feel a 
bit like sleeping." 

He nodded and climbed into the car, — not with- 
ont another backward glance which Janedid not see. 

She went slowly down the length of the car in 
the moonlight, more utterly alone it seemed to her, 
IJian she had ever felt b^ore. The actors appeared 
all to have gone to bed; not a light showed from a 
section window. The porter was doubtless asleep 
again. She walked on beyond the farthest end of 
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the car and there sat down on her camp-stool. 
Then being very tired indeed, she bent her head 
upon her hands. It was a blessed relief to sit 
down and rest all by herself for five minutes! 
She loved people, but sometimes she felt choked 
by so many close-crowding personalities. And she 
missed Jab. 

In her ears was the imiversal hushed music of 
night, — though it struck her that it seemed more 
secret, more stealthy than the nocturnal sounds of 
the North. In her nostrils and lips was the anell 
and taste of something mysterious and delicious. 
Yet Jane felt deeply depressed — oddly so. It was 
not like her to lose her joyous faculty like this. 
Tonight the beautiful moonlit world rested her 
weary nerves, but did not make her more glad. 

^e thought of Otho, and her heart grew heavier. 
It was not the mere fact of his failure that worried 
her: it was his attitude in r^ard to it and to all 
things. He had no real ambition, — only the desire 
to be successful and acclaimed, which is quite a 
different inatter! 

Jane sighed heavily, and lifted her head to drink 
in the indescribable wonder of the moonlight. 

She had heard much of the moon of California, 
and had imagined that it would, of course, be very 
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bright indeed and very beautiful. She had nevCT 
dreamed how bright and beautiful, because no 
one ever dreams that. That the pale and distant 
orbed maiden should draw so close to earth that 
one could scarcely face her dazzling gaze, so close 
that one could feel her warm and perfumed breath, 
so close that one could recognize her as no clois- 
tered virgin but a glorious and wanton queen with- 
out her veil, — such reckless imagery had naturally 
never crossed her mind. 

When Tom Brainerd had told her that she could 
read a newspaper by moonlight in the Sacramento 
Valley, she had almost laughed at him. He was 
always boasting of California, for he adored her, 
and spoke of her in a tone as proprietary as though 
she were a beloved mistress. But he had made 
good his boast. In the pocket of the dust coat she 
wore Jane had a folded magazine. She drew it 
out and letters on the printed page flashed plainly 
into view. By one of those coincidences that are 
so common that playwrights scorn to use them, 
what she read was a cheap little lyric crudely but 
closely appropriate to the moment; 

Shall I be alone where the night is, 

Where the scents of the night are round me f 
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Where the friendly, heavenly Ught is, 

— Where the winds of the night have found me ? 

Nay, in the world I have come to guess 

In the crowds alone is loneliness I 



Jane smiled to herself. "I suppose it's awfully 
bad poetry," she said to herself. "But it's dead 
true!" She read on: 

Shall I be alone where the stars are. 

When the comforting sky is near me ? 
, Where neither triumphs nor wars are, 
Bui only a song to cheer me ? 

Nay, solitude which heals and mends 

Gives me companionship and friends f 

. . . Just as she was thinking of herself as 
being utterly alone in this wonderful, moonlit, 
golden world, as isolated, in spite of the crowded, 
quiet car, as she might have been in a forest hut, 
she heard a faint sound and turned. 

Otho was standing beside her. 

"Otho, — go to bed!" she exclaimed, her mater- 
nal concern uppennost. It was all very well for 
her to lose her sleep looking at the moon, but it 
was quite another matter for Otho. 

But he shook his head and came doser. His 
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look was not one that Jane had ever seen upon his 
face. His nerves and senses, unduly eitdted in 
unwonted ways were taking their revenge by now 
mastering him wholly. He was not himself at 
that moment, though it would have been bard for 
little Jane to comprehend in just what way. As 
he met her eyes, something savage in him leaped 
to the conviction that Jane loved him, — ^Jane 
always would love him! . . . 

Otho was not conscious of a wanton wish to hurt 
her. "Die thing that urged him has urged many a 
better man before him. Only Otho was not big 
enough to withstand the urge; some men are. 

As he slipped to his knees beside her, Jane was 
conscious of a great throb of tenderness, but it was 
not happy tenderness ; it was an aching thrust into 
her heart, — an impulse compounded of pity, and 
service, and protection, and unselfishness, but 
untouched by passion. She felt her boy's arms 
around her, and laid her hand upon his head, but 
pain lay heavy upon her spirit. 

In Jane was the sacrificial instinct developed 
even mcM-e strongly than in most women. Can- 
dida intimated that she held her virtue at no higher 
value than a cloak with which she would willingly 
shidd any one whoreaUy needed it. Our Jane 
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was made of such stufE as that. She did not 
strictly understand what virtue was: if she had. 
she doubtless would have considered it a sweet and 
precious thing, but to be used, like other sweet and 
precious things, for the help and service and com- 
fort of those she loved. And love was at once a 
greater and a smaller word to Jane than to most 
persons. Her limitation was that, from a sex 
standpoint, she knew nothing about love; her 
unique triumph lay in the high and selfless urge 
of tenderness in her which opened wide the doors 
of her heart to a troublesome world of men and 
women. 

"Jane," whispered Otho, in the broken tone 
which, by its very brokraness drives stra^hter to 
the heart of woman than the most ardent demand 
— "there's nothii^ left but you, — nothing but you, 
my dear, my dearest I" 

"Don't say such a foolish thing, honey!" Jane 
murmured patting him very much as she was used 
to pat Jab, and cuddling his curly head in the 
hollow ot her shoulder. Never had he been so 
heartbreakingty dear as at that moment in bis 
weakness, the pathetic, disconcerting weakness of 
men when th^ are as children before the women 
1^0 love them. 
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Witii a deep-drawn breath that was half a sob he 
put his anns around her as he knelt, zind drew her 
closer and doser to him. Save for the quiver that 
she felt go through him, there was nothing to warn 
her. But that strange tremor, like the shiver of 
the earth before an earthquake, the ripple of the 
lake b^ore a squall, — the Ughtning shimmer across 
the sky that heralds a thunderstorm, — that, for 
some reason set her heart to beating, and quick- 
ened her automatic subconscious senses— for what ? 

She could not know what it was for which Nature 
was instinctively and mechanically marshallii^ her 
forces. . . . Yet she was not surprised, — nay, — 
she foimd it imaccountably natural, when Otho 
breathed against her neck: 

"Janel I've only you, — and you love me! 
What's the use of stupid rules? . ., . You're 
going to be my wife sometime — what does any- 
thing else matter? . . . Jane, I love you so, — 
I want you so, — and there's no reason why not, — 
no reason at all. . . . No one will ever know 
except just us . . . Justus. . . And it will 
be such a dear secret between us, — just like being 
married all by ourselves, with no one else knowing ! 
. . . Jane, you're such a little saint that you 
don't know what I'm talking about! But lean 
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down — closer, Jane, — and let me kiss you — and 
m make you understand. . . . I've only real- 
ized it all just lately, but now I know it's the only 
thing. . . . Little Jane! — Darling girl — darling 
girl. . . ." 

He drew her very close and his lips found hers, — 
a very different kiss from that first one in the 
Northern moonlight at the cross-roads. Jane 
seemed to see those old shadows, — herself and him, 
— as though from a great distance. 

"How young they are, — ^how very young, and 
sweet, and happy!" she found herself whispering 
half aloud. That young couple were strangers to 
her tonight. . . . 

The mist with its picture of the past faded, and 
there was Cttho's face white with passion close to 
hers, and the hot golden moonshine was pouring 
down upon them through the heavily scented air. 

"Jane," — muttered Otho hoarsely, — "you won't 
throw me adrift? If I haven't you — ^haven't 
you entirely — I don't know what will become of 
me, I'm only human — and I love you, — I love 
you!" .... 

' ' You damned coward .' ' ' 

Tom Brainerd's voice was as violent as the blow 
which he just restrained himself from giving. He 
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stood over them, breathing heavily and harshly, 
his fists clenched. Jane, pale and startled but 
with the one thought of shielding Otho from this 
mastering wrath, stretched out her hands appeal- 
ingly as she sat there on the camp-stool. Tom put 
them aside gently, but with fingers that shook. 

"Go into the car, and go to bed!" he said, in a 
tone that Jane had never heard before. It was a 
yeanling voice, a sorry voice, but there was a sort 
of rasp in it, whether of anger or pain she cotdd not 
know. 

She stood shivering a moment ; then she touched 
his arm. Otho was on his feet, motionless, as 
though turned to stone. For a moment he stood 
so, then threw up his head defiantly, and walked 
quickly away. Tom would have followed him, 
but Jane's hand upon his arm held him. 

"Don't be angry with him, please," she said, 
speaking with difficulty but very simply. 

"Angry!" He looked at her oddly. 

"Don't call him a coward, I mean. You don't 
understand. You see," Jane said, "Icareforhim 
so much — so much that I think I would do any- 
thing for him. ..." 

"Don't you see," said Tom Brainerd, almost 
with a sob, "that's why he's such a coward? " 
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AT THE GATEWAY 

. . . Yours is a thoroughbred heart: you don't scream and 
cry eveiy time it's pincbed. 

G. B. Shaw. 

"Jeanette," said Nettie Uewellyn, as they were 
doing their hair in the car dressing-room prepara- 
tory to arriving in San Frandsco, "when we get to 
'Frisco, how'U we manage?" 

It was late in the evening and the trip had been 
a hard one; both girh looked tired to death, and 
Nettie had been repairing ravages with a rouge-box 
and powder-puff. Jane, carefully collecting spilled 
hairpins from the bottom of a handbag, looked up 
absently. 

"Manage? Manage about what?" 

"Living. It isn't like one-night stands, or even 
a week stand. We can't double up for any length 
of time in a hotel room, and it would be too expen- 
sive to get separate quarters. Don't you want to 
go in with me? We could hire a little box of a flat 
somewhere, and be awfully cosy." 
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"Why," — ^Jaue hesitated, but, on the whole, 
the idea was by no means a bad one. "I don't 
make much, you know," she objected doubtfully. 
"Maybe I .couldn't pay my share." 

"Rubbish!" retorted Nettie, craning her neck 
to see the efEect of her back hair in the mirror. 
"I didn't intend to go to the Belleview, my love! 
I'm proposing that we take a tiny flat sconewhere, 
— ^Tom can tell us about locations, — ^he knows 
'Frisco like a book. I bet he was bom on the Bar- 
bary Coast! — Here, honey, put this rouge in the 
bag quick, before those other cats come in ! Some 
one's at the door!" 

Jane, considering, came to the conclusion that 
it decidedly would be best to go to live with Nettie 
for the time being. By de^ees, the thought of 
marrying Otho had receded farther and farther in 
her brain imtil it now had become a sort of indefi- 
nite backgroimd which did not materially affect her 
immediate plans ncn- actions. Not that she had 
given it up, only there seemed less and less rea- 
son for being concerned about it at present. Life 
was interesting enough without marrying anyway. 
. . . When she felt liiis way shestopped hersdf, 
a bit shocked by her own selfishness as she was fain 
to call it. How did it hai^en that she was grow- 
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ing so careless about becoming Otho's wife? Was 
she indeed careless c^ his destiny, indifferent to it, 
because of a widening horizon and a deepening 
e]q>erience? A million times no I Otho was as 
dear to her as ever, — dearer, indeed, since she had 
learned more of his weaknesses and limitations of 
temperament and spirit. 

The dressing-room intruder was only Alice in 
search of a glass of water, and when Jane and 
Nettie were alone again, Jane said suddenly: 

"Can't you coach Otho so that he can act half 
way dcMotly? I know you don't think he's any 
good as a leading man, and I dare say he's not, but 
I do think you could help him to do better if you 
liked, Nettie." 

Nettie started. 

"I — I suppose I could," she answered slowly. 
"Do you really want me to?" 

"I want Otho to get on better than he has been 
doing," Jane said with a wrinkled brow. "I know 
he made an awful fizzle at Pico, but he's not 
stupid " " 

"He is!" declared Nettie flatly and forcibly. 
"He's awfully stupid. He's a beautiful thing to 
look at, and any one would fall for him, but he is 
stupid!" 
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She hesitated, and then she turned to Jane with 
curiously bright and inscrutable eyes. "I think 
I prefer stupid men," she said quickly. "The 
other sort know too much, — they are too brutal." 

She turned away abruptly, and gathered up - 
gloves and handbag. ' ' I will try to hdp him out a 
bit," she said casually, without looking at Jane. 
"There ought to be a good chance for all of us in 
'Frisco. Lyter has got to play every card he has — 
and then some! There's a new play, with a part I 
tiiiiikO — ^that is Mr. Lendrick, — might learn to do." 
, "Oh, call him Otho!" laughed Jane. "He's 
only a boy I" 

As she spoke she had a fieeting, tmcomfortable 
memory of that night in Pico. 

Nettie looked at her in a curious way. 

"I believe that's all he is to you!" she said 
meditatively. "Don't you know that he's nearly 
as old as Tom BraJnerd?" 

It was Jane's turn to stare a bit. 

"Oh, well — !" she said with a half laugh. "I 
dare say that's so as a matter of years. But 
somehow — I always think of Mr. Brainerd as a 
man . . . Don't you?" 

Without answering, or even turning her face in 
her direction, Nettie Uewellyn slipped away. 
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Tliere is a deep tunnel — deep and long — ^through 
which you go on entering San Francisco, Queen of 
Cities, Gateway of the Golden West, Door of a 
Thousand Wonders, Key to the Purple Seas that 
are so far West as to be pure East. That tunnel 
strikes the imaginative as a sort of black passage- 
way to the setting sun, — a gnome-built entrance- 
way to the place of magic. . . . 

"When we get through the tunnel we shall be in 
San Francisco!" 

What enchanting words! Jane thrilled to them 
each time she heard them. She knew intuitively 
how wonderful San Francisco was going to be. 
She felt already the majestic witchery of the most 
fascinating city in America. She could, in fact, 
hardly wait to get there: it seemed that she could 
breathe already the rich breath of the Pacific Ocean, 
— which is to other sea scents as the fresh strong 
smell of a trc^cal wild-flower to the siddiet per- 
fume of a hothouse bloom. 

As a rule she did not believe in giving in to eccen- 
tric moods or whims; but, when they spoke of the 
tunnel to which they were coming almost at once, 
Jane rose impulsively, and slipped out onto the 
platform of the traiii. She wanted to be alone and 
outside the car. She felt sure she could stand the 
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cinders and lack of air while passtog through the 
thick dark passage. Inside, all the lei^th of the 
train, liie porter was already closing the ventilators. 
She could not bear going into the strtmghold of the 
West in a hot stufiy car, under flaring yellow lights, 
among people who, — though perhaps pardonably, 
— were only interested in getting their tru^iks in 
due time. 

Out on the platform erf the rushing train she 
realized by the sudden pour of air about her that 
she had been just in time. The whole atmosphere 
had beccnne thick and thunderous; her eyes closed 
spasmodic^y against the rain of dnders; her 
throat smarted chokingly, and shd gasped tryit^ 
to catch her breath. Through roaring blackness 
she was borne onward ; the heavy air seemed liter- 
ally to be torn in two in giant rents to let her 
through; the noise was abominable, imspeakable. 

She leaned back against the body of the car, 
giddy with the swing of the laain and with the 
breathless, gagging darkness. She knew with one 
part of her brain that in all probability it was no 
WOTse than other tunnels; but, perhaps because of ' 
the occasion, her imagination, and her fatigue, it 
seemed more frightening, more monstrous. 

In truth, Jane was overwearied, and the few 
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minutes she spent battling for breath among the 
choking cinders of the great ttinoel into San Fran- 
cisco entirely exhausted her. 

She felt herself suddenly cai^ht up in some one's 
arms, and had a v^ue, sick feeling that it was none 
too soon. 

"In just a moment I should have fallen oS that 
platform, I think!" she said shakily, trying to 
laugh. 

"Oh, my darlii^ ... I" 

T<Mn Brainerd's clasp drew her upward and in- 
ward, ^e was lifted and held against his breast; 
she knew it was his face that pressed hers, though 
she could not see it. But he did not kiss her. 
She was not even afraid that he would. She rested 
in his embrace, utterly relaxed, with complete 
trust. 

He quivered from head to foot, feeling her small 
body droop contentedly against his. Then he 
stiffened, and holding her gently, put her down. 
She never knew just what it cost him to speak. 

"We're almost in, Jane," he said in a matter-of- 
fact way. "Come in and get your things on; 
Nettie is waiting for you." 

His arm guided her gently till she was inside the 
car. Then he turned back abruptly and stayed 
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outside in the cinder rain until they steamed 
slowly into the garish lights of the San Francisco 
station. 

Jane and Nettie, Alice Cooke and Gertie Mills 
went to a hotd together for the night. Mrs. 
PanshaWe, for once, had friends in the city and had 
gone to stop with them. The four girls were 
going to divide up, and next day they proposed to 
go flat-hunting. Alice and Gertie were going to 
live together for the sis weeks' run, as Jane and 
Nettie were going to. 

In their room, Nettie, busy in cold-creaming the 
dust and dirt of the trip out of her skin, discussed 
probable expenses and ot^er pUms. 

' ' Gee ! But that hot bath sounds like heaven ! ' ' 
she s^hed luxuriously. "There's something about 
the chance of getting dean that makes me ab- 
solutely reckless. Talk about 'cleanliness being 
next to godliness' ! ■ Don't you believe it! When I 
hear a perfectly good hot bath like that running I 
don't care what I do ! . . . Jeannette, tdephone 
^ain, and find out whether they're sending up 
those sandwiches and the beer; and didn't you say 
you were taking milk?" 

Jane was abstracted, and didn't talk much. 
She telephoned and ordered obediently, but she 
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volunteered very little speech. She was feeling 
most horribly unhappy: not simply blue, — un- 
happy I It was a bitter reaction from her mood of 
excited anticipation on entering San Francisco. 
She knew, she thought, what had caused it, and it 
was altc^etiier a horrid reason. 

She had counted on Otho's taking them to tiieir 
hotel as a matter of course ; but he had come hastily 
up to her as they all left the train, and ^^lained 
that he and Dixon and Fench were going to a 
"men only" place over a salocm, which Fench had 
known for years. If she would telefdione him in 
the morning, they could make a date for lunch or 
something. 

Jane had acquiesced as a matter of course, but 
her heart had known a queer little twist, not usual 
for such a healthy and unselfish heart. For a long 
minute's pause, she had felt bitterness and hurt. 
She had learned, and Otho must have learned too, 
that girl actresses arriving in a strange city late at 
night (the station clock was striking midnight 
when they got in) were hable to face inconveniences, 
if not actual hardships and perils. More than 
once she and the other girls had walked long 
blocks in the small hours in search of rooms they 
could afford. Oice they had wandered into such 
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an unsavoury part of an unfamiliar town at 2.30 
AfM. that they had only gotten back to safe, well- 
lighted ground again through the offices of a kindly 
and fatherly policeman. 

The policeman on that occasion had gone home 
to his own children with something like a prayer 
on his lips, but Otho, who was supposed to love 
Jane, had been only superficially interested when 
he heard about it. Since the incident at Pico, 
he had been just a shade ill at ease with Jane, in 
spite of her loving good-comradeship which seemed 
to defy his remembering anything embarassing or 
unpleasant. She had, so far as one could guess, 
forgotten the whole matter, and perhaps Otho, in 
his grandly egotistical manner, m^ht have done 
the same, if it had not been for Tom Brainerd. But 
Otho knew w^ that Tom had never trusted him 
since that night, and had never ceased watching 
him. So he was conscious of a vague dissatisfac- 
tion with Jane and things in general. Himself was 
the only person who never annoyed him ! ' 

Jane, who usually understood people, did not 
understand him now. He was still, whatever his 
wrongdoings or shortcomings, her charge: Otho, 
the boy genius she had chosen to love and care for. 
It almost broke her stout Uttle heart to have him 
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put her aside with so little compunction. It was 
not, curiously, Otho's indifference to her weU-being 
that hurt her most: it was paramountly the 
thought that, apparently, she was not profoundly 
neceasary to him. . . . 

"Jeannette, you look like a little banshee, — so 
tired and white and dreary ! — Did you hear what I 
was saying a minute ago?" 

"Not a word!" admitted Jane, forcing a laugh. 

"I was talking about what fun we'd have when 
we'd got our own place!" said Nettie, lighting a 
cigarette. "You're a regular little brick, you 
know. I'm lucky to have you with me!" 

"I'm glad too," said Jane cordially; but her 
heart was still heavy. Never had she felt so 
lonely. 

Nettie, half undressed, fidgeted with her comb 
and brush. Clearly there was something more 
which she wanted to say, but which she found 
difficult if not trying to put into words. 

"About the flat, now," she b^an, hesitatingly. 

"Yes?" Jane tried to feel interested. 

"I'll tell you the truth, Jeannette," said Nettie, 
uncomfortably and defiantly. "We girls who de- 
cide to live together have to have a sort of — a sort 
of — I don't know how to say it exactly. I mean 
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something to protect us, even against each other. 
A kind of — of general rule, you know." 

"A code?" suggested Jane, who, as has been 
mentioned, had read a good deal. 

"I expect it's something like that. It's — well, 
it's about the only way we can get along at all." , 
Nettie twisted about in a self-conscious way that 
rraninded Jane of her sister Theodosia. "There's 
nearly always a point, Jeannette, where you've 
just got to — ^Uve and let Uve. It's nobody's busi- 
ness but your own what you care to do. Now, — 
take us, for instance! I know that you and Otho 
Lendrick are — sweethearts — so you may be sure 
that I won't butt in, I can promise you " 

"Oh,butyouneedn'tfeel — "Jane was beginning, 
but Nettie had no mind to let her finish. 

"I understand, Jeannette, dearie!" she hurried 
on. "But it works both ways, — don't you see? 
'Tisn't my affair what you do, and — if I should 
want to do anything you didn't quite understand — 
why, you would return the compliment, — see?" 

It was Miss Llewellyn's delicate way of suggest- 
ing that she "had something on" Jane. 

"I think I do," said little Jane qmetly. "We're 
not to interfere with each other." It sounded 
like a dreary sort of rule of life! 
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"That's it, honey! No questions asked, to 
avoid mistakes!" And having mixed two stock 
gag-lines into one gay aphwism, Nettie laughed 
relievedly. Slje was glad to have that brief word 
of explanation with Jane well over; ^e realized 
now that she had almost dreaded it. 

Jane kept her face turned away as she said 
lightly: 

"Oh, don't worry! I won't butt in. Come on, 
— diet's get to bed. Lyter's called a general re- 
hearsal at nine! — Oh, you want the beer, don't 
you? I'll telephone again — There's the knock! 
Now, drink it, and for goodness' sake, turn in!" 

Jane went to sleep almost immediately, but it 
was not a peaceful sleep. She was harried by 
dreams, — ^restless, uncomfortable dreams, from 
which she woke often, hot and trembling from 
nervousness. Once her smothered gasp woke 
Nettie, who started up crying: 

"Jeannette! What's the matter? " 

"Nothi:^!" whispered Jane, sinking back upon 
her pillow. "I only dreamed I was — in danger!" 

In her sleep she had once more imagined herself 
hdd fast in Tom Brainerd's arms, just as she had 
been in the thick dark of the tunnel. Again she 
had felt his face close to hers, his lips almost 
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touching her lips. In reality he had dra^m away, 
but in her dream he had kissed her. . . ■. It 
was the dream kiss that had awakened her. 

Pot a time she lay awake, trembling, but by 
morning she had foigotten it. . . , 
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NETTIE LLEWELLYN'S CODE — AND ANOTHER 

. . . Good energy and bad; power of mind with physical 
health: the ecstasies of devotion with the exasperation of de- 
b&uchery. . . . This energy Usually carries a trace of fe- 
rocity. . . . As there is a use in medicine for poisons, so the 
world cannot move without rogues. . , . Fierce and un- 
scupulouE, they are usually frank and direct, and above false- 
hood. 

Rali^ Waldo Euerson. 

It was five o'clock just a fortnight later, and 
Nettie and Jane had been installed in their minute 
three-room flat for a little over a week. Tom had 
found them quarters in the region that overlooks 
the great gulf which is Chinatown. It was on one 
of those stupendous paved hills, incredible at first 
to an Easterner; and from the girls' rooms the city 
and the sea spread out like a dream. 

Perched there looking out and down, Jane 
never ceased thinking of earthquakes, though the 
thought brought her no sense of actual fear. What 
a stronghold of elemental forces it was! How 
dose to the violent primal rages of nature! The 
very formation of the town was volcanic, terrific. 
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The smooth pavements seemed but freshly laid 
like a veneer over torrents of lava, chaotic masses 
of the world in the making. When Jane looked 
from the window at dusk and saw the mists piling 
up, white puff on grey puff, blue puff on purple, 
as they rolled in from the Pacific, she always had 
in mind the fantastic simile cd a smoking crater. 
But she adored every bit of it. Tlie fact of its 
being strange and in a sense sublimely ominous 
did not terrify her: it thrilled her. She was glad 
that they had rooms where they could taste to the 
full the curious, esdting, fateful loveliness of this 
city which is the eternal bride of the splendid and 
cruel god of earth. 

San Frandsco clings to the earth that has shat- 
tered her with passion and with fury. Her love 
is fierce and enduring; she cannot be killed nor 
alienated. Again and again has the earth crushed 
her, Hien raised her once more; and once more she 
smiles, a queen, and proud among all other cities,, 
though so many times a martyr to the wild love 
of the arms wherein she lies. 

When Nettie first saw the fiat she objected petu- 
lantly and strenuously. 

"It isn't so very cheap," she complained, "and 
it isn't &tshionable, and it isn't convenient I" 
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"Oh, but Nettie," protested Jane rapturously, 
"look at that ocean of buildings, and the park 
place — did you call it the Presidio? — It's made of 
ten thousand kinds of green! And I used to think 
people were joking when t^ey said the Pacific was 
a different colour frcnn other water! California is 
just impossible; you know that it can't be and 
that you'll wake up in a minute. I expect to 
find blue roses here and ttie dodo, before I go 
East!" 

Tom nodded. 

"I thought you'd like the flat," he said. And 
though Nettie pouted, she gave in. 

The first week had been too full of rehearsals far 
them to get much comfort out of thdr tempcnrary 
home. The rooms were rented furnished of course, 
but there were many little touches they longed to 
add. They had hardly had time, however, to hang 
a fresh curtain or to cook ^eir hasty meals until 
the last day or two. But now a sort of lull had 
come, through the had cold which Lyter had caught 
and which kept him indoors. They were opening 
on Monday, and this was Saturday. On Sunday, 
of course, they would have the inevitable all-day 
dress rdiearsal; tonight th^ were as free as "real 
people," as Jane said. 
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"Gee, but it feels good not to have to do 
anything!" sighed Nettie, luxuriously stretching 
herself and reaching for a cigarette. "Come 
away from that window, Jeannette; — shut it first, 
though. These coast fogs give me the horrors t 
No wonder poor old Ljrter got sick!" 

Jane closed the window reluctantly, but she did 
not leave it. 

"I like them," she said. 

"The fogs? Lord, you'd like anythingi Why 
should you like a change of temperature every day 
that sends you rooting for your furs to wear over 
the summer muslin you put on in the morning? 
Tlie changes you have to take in this rotten dimate 
beat any Protean vaudeville dcetch I ever saw 
staged! The Casino show girls who have twenty 
changes an evening have nothing on people in 
'Frisco!" 

"I think it's the changes I like," declared Jane. 
" Not the changes of clothes. I haven't enough to 
change my things every time the day changes its 
temperature!" She laughed. "But it's fim to 
wake up to lovely fresh winds and misty sunlight, 
and then walk out at noon into a regular blaze of 
heat, scorching and brilliant and perfectly still, 
and then in the afternoon to see the big cold grey 
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fog pouring in from the sea as thot^h it were 
September up North!" 
"Geel" said Nettie. "Well, you're easy pleased. 

You can have itl" 

She smoked in silence for a minute or two. 
Bvery now and then she glanced unea^ly at 
Jane's imconsdous back as though there were 
some subject whidi she wished to broach, but 
about whidi she felt a bit doubtful. 

She was looking particularly well that evening. 
Her pale ydlow hair was carefully dressed, her 
rouge put on with a discreet and dainty toudi. 
She wore an old stage frock, which, while startling 
in design and cheap in material, was of a warm 
violet shade that was eminently beccnning. Her 
really splendid neck and arms were bare smd she 
wore her best slippers, — the ones with the enor- 
mous gilt buddes. Any one knowing her would 
have seen that she was dressed for other eyes than 
Jane's. 

"Jeannette," she burst out abruptly, as she 
lighted a fredi cigarette, "Tom Brainerd's coming 
to dinner tonight." 

She wondered rather anxiously whether Jane 
would remembo- that "code" about not interfer- 
ing. It would be just like the tiresome little thing 
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to hang around and spoil everything, — no, it 
wouldn't either! She knew suddenly that it 
wouldn't be a partide like her. When had Jane 
ever been known to be tactless? 

"Oh, Nettie," she exclaimed, mudi perturbed, 
"there isn't a thing to eat in the house, exc^t the 
left-over tamales!" 

Nettie smiled triumphantly. 

"Nay, nay, my child! What do you think I 
went out for this afternoon ? Not a constitutional, 
you may bet your sweet little life! I went to 
market!" 

"Nettie!" Jane prepared to scold. "If you've 
been buying lobsters and champagne again " 

"Not quite as bad as that. I bought a steak, — 
a perfectly beautiful steak ; that's always safe with 
a man. And a can of mushrooms. And Roque- 
fort cheese for a salad. And lots and lots of beert 
The case ought to be here any minute. There!" 

"It sounds superb," said Jane. "But you must 
have spent everyliiing we expect to make for the 
next year! I'd better go and make the Roquefort 
dressing right away." 

"Do, dariingl You're so much better at it than 
I. Though I dare say 111 be able to do the steak 
all right." 
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^e said this both tentatively and defiantly, — a 
curious mixture, — and waited breathlessly for its 
effect. Surely Jane would get the hint ! 

Jane did. 

She felt again that little twist about her heart, — 
they were becoming more familiar, those odd sen- 
sations. She knew th^ all belonged obscurely to 
growing up. ... In just a second her beautiful 
sense and tact sprang into life clearly and fully, 
and she said, smiling and with no undercurrent of 
bitterness: 

"It's a ludiy sort of chance anyway! I'm din- 
ing out myself tonight!" 

She spoke so naturally and quickly that Nettie 
suspected nothing. A certain awkwardness fdl 
from the older girl immediatdy, and she cried in 
gay rdief : 

"Gee! you're a good little running partner! 
Never catdi you asleep at the switdi! Who are 
you going out with, — Otho?" 

Jane did not answer for a moment; then she 
said mockingly but sweetly : 

"Don't you wi^ you knew?" 

Nettie lauded too, as she patted down the patch 
<^ black court-plaster which had become loose 
upon her round and attractive chin. 
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"Of course it's Otho!" she said confidently. 
"Jeannette, you don't take proper care of that 
boy!" 

Jane stood quite still with her back turned to 
her friend. After a barely perceptible pause, she 
asked, with sincere anxiety: 

"How do you mean, — proper care?" 

Nettie laughed audaciously. 

"Perhaps I should have said 'improper care,' 
since you're not married yet!" 

Jane turned and looked at her, puzzled. 

"But," she said, "it's just the same as if I were." 

"Oh," laughed Nettie, "I under" — and then 
stopped abruptly, realizing all at once that she did 
not in the least understand, and probably never 
would. 

There was a knock at the door.' 

"That's the beer!" exclaimed Nettie. "Thank 
the Lord it came early! Run and see about it, 
Jeannette. How I wish we had a dumb-waiter in 
this outlandish dump ! Will you have time to put 
a few bottles on ice, angel, before you dress?" 

The knock came again, impatiently. 

"I think so," said Jane dryly, "as I'm not going 
to dress tonight." 

"You'd better!" warned Nettie the experienced. 
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"You have to doU up for men, even the young ones 
that don't know much. Of course, it's di£erent 
after you're married." 

"I should think you'd have to doll up more 
then," said Jane on her way to the door, "so as to 
give him a pleasant surprise, you know." 

It was in voicing this sentiment that she opened 
the door, to see Tom Brainerd standing with a faint 
smile on his lips. 

"Oh, come in! "faltered Jane. "I — ^we thought 
you were the beer!" 

The beer did arrive at that moment, and Jane 
gladly made her escape to the kitdien to put bottles 
in the ice box, light the gas oven, cut the bread, 
wash the lettuce, and make salad dressing before 
eliminatiDg herself from the feast. Nettie was 
as helpless as a baby when it came to cooking, 
and Jane laughed to herself as she cogitated on 
the probable condition of the steak when it would 
reach the table. 

"It's a toss up whether it's served raw or 
burned up altogether!" she chuckled, but there 
was no mahce in her amusement. She honestly 
wished that she could stay and cook the dinner 
without appearing at it in person. That, however, 
•vraiS out of the question, She could only complete 
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the preparations as far as ^e could, leaving every- 
thing ready for Nettie, much as a kindetgarten 
teacher leaves blocks and coloured worsteds for 
her pupil to manipulate. Then she came out, 
aniHng cheerily. 

"I shall have to hurry," she explained, "so I 
shan't sit down, thanks." 

For Tom had risen as she came into the room, 
with the awkwardness that always accompanied 
his acts of courtesy. It was not a physical un- 
gainliness, — ^he was far too well made a man ever 
to be clumsy in his movements, — it was rather an 
obvious consciousness of being out of k^ with the 
refinements and conventions of life. It seemed a 
deliberate and almost defiant attitude of mind, as 
tiiough he resented yielding to superficial social 
obligations, and did so scornfully, against his will. 

He was a striking figure nevertheless, notably 
handsome, and though scEircely above medium 
hei^t, decidedly a man made to command men 
and situations. Jane frankly approved of . his 
looks. She loved everything that was fitting, and 
beautiful, and well-done. Tom's roughly fine 
face and easy carriage always gave her a sense of 
pleasure, though in a different way from Otho's 
boyish but imdeniable beauty. In Brainerd her 
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swift perceptions sensed something big and worthy 
of admiration, yet something too which always 
made her shrink. It seemed to her that it was 
cruelty which her sensitiveness fdt in him, though 
he had never shown cruelty when he had been wi^ 
her. 

He still stood looking at her, and she walked on 
quickly into the bedroom and shut the door. 

"She's going out to dinner," said Nettie a 
trifle unctmifortably. 

Tom turned sharply. 

"Going out! You told her I was coming, — I 
mean, when you asked me?" 

' ' Yes, ' ' lied Nettie. Then she burst out impetu- 
ously:' "No, I didn't! I'm tired of only sedng 
you with other people around. I didn't say any- 
thing about it until tonight. I want you all to 
myself just once in a while. Tom, aren't you the 
least bit glad we're going to have a little dinner all 
alone, — just like old times?" 

She looked altogether charming as she leaned 
back in her chair, her dark, pleading, glowing eyes 
lifted to his with a hundred meanings in their 
depths not hard for a man like Tom Brainerd to 
read. But, thinking of little Jane, he hardened his 
heart. 
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" Did you give her a hint to make hersdf scarce? '* 
he denmnded uncompromisingly. 

Nettie did not answer. 

"ZWiiyou?" 

"N-not exactly," she said uncertainly. 

"I beUeve you did," said Tcon, regarding her 
keenly. "It would be so damned like you!" 

"Well, I didn't, so there!" flared Nettie. "But 
when we agreed to live together, I — I gave her to 
imderstand that we weren't to interfere with — 
with each others' — aflEairs." 

' ' You did ! You ' ' — He checked himself. ' ' And 
what did she say?" 

"She said swnething about it's being a sort of 
'code'" 

"Well," said Tom grimly, picking up his hat, 
"she'll find that there's more than one code in the 
world. Here's mine, for instance: while that child 
lives with you I'll have no parties alone with you in 
this flat, so help me heaven! It's an insult to her." 

"But Tom, — in the old days " 

"Can't you imderstand that it's what happened 
in the old days that makes the insult?" 

There were tears of rage in Nettie's eyes. 

"I suppose," she gasped spitefully, "that you'd 
rather it was I who had the dinner engagement!". 
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" It isn't a question of what I'd prefer," said Tcon, 
who was not wont to call spades dessert spoons. 
"Can't you see, Nettie,that everything of that sort 
is off? I wouldn't have even the thought of it 
come near Jane." 

"I bet you'd stay here with her alone though, 
and glad of the chance! " 

"You may bet I would noti No pairing oS in 
these diggings, my girl. Either I see you two to- 
gether, or I don't see you at all. Get me? " 

"I ought to. You're plain enough!" 

"That's goc^I Now go and fetch Jane in, and 
let's hav^e dinner." 

"You're a brute, Tom!" said the girl, choking. 
While her predatory temperament would not let 
her leave other men alone, she bitterly hated to see 
Tom go out of her life; and he was going very fast. 
She had loved him violently, in her way. 

"Sure I am," said Tom; and added somewhat 
coarsely, but not ill-naturedly, "you'd never have 
looked at me twice if I hadn't been. " 

Nettie coloured under the rouge- 

"You're not a brute to her," she said in a low 
voice. 

"It's because I'm such a brute that I know how 
to protect her," said Brainerd. "Besides" — he 
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drew a short hard breath, — " I might show the 
brute toward her yet ; you never can tell ! " 

" Why should you ? " 

"I don't know. It hasn't been necessary yet." 

Jane came out of the bedroom wearing her hat 
and travelling duster. Tom turned to meet her. 

" I hope you're going to change your mind, and 
break that engaganent of yours," he said. "I'd 
quite looked forward to dining with you girls, but 
I'm afraid I shan't be able to stay unless you 
do." 

Jane, in her utter bewilderment, looked at Net- 
tie, and the older girl laughed angrily; 

"Mr. Brainerd has had a sudden attack of pro- 
priety," she said biting her lips. "You wouldn't 
think it of him, woidd you ? He wants to be chap- 
eroned ! Yes," in answer to Jane's mute and wary 
question, "you'd better break your engaganent, — 
if dear Otho won't be too annoyed!" she added 
with a spiteful glance at Tom. 

"Lendrick is dining with Dixon tonight," he 
remarked quietly. ' ' Charlie is coaching him in the 
new part, and he's to understudy the lead as wdl." 
His eyes met Jane's squarely. "Nettie can't cook 
anyway!" he went on, rather lightly for him. 
"Aren't you going to stay and help out?" 
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"Yes," said Jane meekly, and went to take oS 
her hat and coat. 

"Tom Brainerd, I'm through with you for ever ! " 
murmured Nettie furiously. 

Tom laughed. 

"As the old folks say, — 'God break hard for- 
tune!'" he rejoined. "If your dinner's good. Net, 
maybe it will help to heal my broken heart ! " 
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CONTRASTS AND COMBINATIONS 

. . . She sees the world 
Can recognize its given things and facts, 
The fight of giants or the feast of gods, 

Chases and battles, the whole earth's display. 
Landscape and sea-piece, down to flowers and fruit— 
And who shall question that she knows them all. . . 

Robert Browning. 

The little living-room in which Jane and Nettie 
and Tom ate their dinner that night was by no 
means the study in contradictions which the girls' 
antipodal tendencies should have made it. Indeed 
Tom was amazed and rather nonplussed by the 
harmony of it. Nothing jarred, nor was in undue 
prominence, yet it was full of colour, witiiout ' 
monotony of tone or tint. Slowly it came to him 
that it was Jane's touch which had kept the whole 
beautiful and gay without being garish and vulgar. 

He was not a man of conscious good taste, but 
he had a sort of instinct for beauty, and he de- 
spised cheap and tawdry effects. Vulgarity of 
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appearance was worse to him than vulgarity of 
actions. He might wallow at times with the rest 
of the swine, but he had a keen appreciation of 
the really fine and exquisite things of the world. 
Bad colour combinations hurt his eyes without his 
knowing why. The presence of unlimited clutter- 
ing trash annoyed his businesslike and masculine 
mind. He liked those clean classic spaces which 
are always lovely and always neat. And he Uked 
colour — colour which did not go crazy and swear 
at itself. 

Everything in the room was harmonized, eased 
into place as it were, by a mind and heart and hand 
so full of real personality that they had no need to 
insist upon evidences thereof. 

Jane did not care whether or not she "expressed 
herself" in her surroundings; she tried to make 
those surroundings as attractive as, given them and 
their ingredients, was humanly possible. 

Braioerd looked at her as she sat at the small 
round table, or flitted in and out of the kitchen. 
With a big apron tied on over her gown, her little 
face flushed from cooking and her red hair literally 
on end, she was more elfin, more tantalizing than 
ever. Nettie Llewellyn saw his expression, and 
her heart grew still more bitter. 
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But she was not really a bad sort, and she had 
now and then a spark of pride. She would not 
spoil the eivening by her own ill-humour; above all, 
she would not give Tom Brainerd the satisfaction, 
as she expressed it to herself, of knowing how much 
he had hurt her. She chattered volubly enough 
about thdr comity "season" and various theatrical 
matters. Jane's dinner was excellent, so it was 
not as trying as it might have been. 

Tom Brainerd could be really interesting when 
he took the trouble, which was sddom. He was 
usually at his best with men he knew well, and to 
them would tell innumerable stories, crisp and 
colourful — some of them in fact a bit too colour- 
ful, — and deliver such views of life and men and 
women and m<n^ty as had crystalized in his keen 
brain during his short but crowded existence. 
Men liked Brainerd for his force, his unquestion- 
able manliness, his pluck and clear sense. He 
was "a good fellow," oneyoucoidd tieupto;and, 
with all his business shrewdness and avowed in- 
tention to get rich, he was the most generous of 
mortals when any one really needed generosity. 
He had the strong man's impatience with weakness 
in those of his own sex, whether of character or of 
body, yet he had hdped more than one weakling. 
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It is true that he had not helped particularly 
kindly nor graciously, but the money, advice, or 
whatever was required, had been forthcoming 
just the same. 

With women he rarely made the slightest mental 
effort. His view of the sex was not a high one, and 
he looked on their favour as t)oo easily won to de- 
serve any real exertion. His expraience had 
brou^t him so much imeamed love that he would 
have laughed at the suggestion that any woman's 
affections were worth actually working for. Fight- 
ing — that was a different matter. He knew that 
there were women who liked to be fought for, and 
since fighting was a congenial enough amusement, 
he had no objection to knocking a man down now 
and then the more quickly to arouse the feminine 
interest which, after all, he liked, even while he 
scorned it. 

Tonight, however, he really talked, — ^talked 
more and talked better than Nettie Llewdlyn had 
ever heard him in all the period of their intimacy. 
He found quite a number of stcnies in his store- 
bouse that would bear inspection by the eyes of 
propriety, and he told them well, in short slangy 
phrases full of suggestions to any one with an imag- 
ination. Hu life had already led him into qfueer 
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places, and wherever he had gone he had seen more 
than most persons would have seen. 

What appealed to Jane most was the human, 
vivid interest he took in htmian, vivid things. It 
was evident to her that, like herself, he cared 
strongly for people, just the everyday, mortal 
creatures, and found the most ordinary of them 
fascinating. He liked the sordid, i^ly world and 
found it dramatic and exciting. He had dis- 
covered adventure on freight trains and omnibuses, 
in shoe-shops and cheap restaurants, and at the 
most obscure way stations. In the least prom- 
ising places of the world had he come upon his 
stories, and his telling of them was a delight to her 
because it was a sort of justification of her own in- 
curable habit of finding both drama and comedy in 
the commonplaces of the earth. As they sat over 
the empty dishes, Tom talking and smoking and 
the two girls listening in their different moods, a 
quick, nervous knock interrupted them. 

It was Otho, looking very well and very hand- 
some, and carrying his vioUn case. 

Hie meeting of the two men always gave Jane a 
throb of anxiety. Womanlike, she never could 
quite forget that fateful evening outside the sleep- 
ing-car at Pico, when she had believed Brainerd 
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vas gcring to strike Otho. But men do not, as a 
rule, harbour old scores the way women do, and 
these two shook hands with no apparent memory 
of any clouding grudge. 

"Am I interrupting?" Otho asked, happily con- 
fident that he wasn't. "Dixon had one of his 
nervous fits tonight, — white as a ghost and shaky, 
— and didn't want to work. So I came on here. 
Brought my fiddle, you see ! If I try to play at our 
jo^t s(nue tramp who's sleeping off a bat or some- 
thing raises heaven about it I" 

"Is Mr. Dixon going to be too sick to open on 
Monday?" asked Jane as Otho sat down at the 
table, and todc the cigarette which Nettie had 
coquettishly Ughted for him. 

Otho laughed. 

"No such luck!" he said. "No, I didn't mean 
that, Jane, — don't look so horrified! I like Dixon, 
and I know I'd be rotten in his part anyway, even 
if I got a chance to play it. Dixon's only nervous. 
I shouldn't be a bit surprised if he went out him- 
self later on. He just doesn't want the bother of 
coaching me, and I don't blame him!" 

"Go on with the story, Mr. Brainerd," urged 
Jane, who had been too interested in Tom's remin- 
iscences to give them up without a protest. 
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"Them I did interrupt!" said Otho. "What was 
tJieyam, Brainerd?" 

He had slipped into the easy-going theateical 
maimer with the ease of a highly impressionable 
nature; with Tom he was always particularly airy 
and casual. It was a bit of boyish bravado which 
puzzled Jane, but which Tom himself perfectly 
understood and did not especially resent. 

"It wasn't a rs^ar yam," he said rather im- 
willingly, for his mood was broken. "It was just 
an odd sort of happening I ran across a couple of 
years ago. I suppose you'd call it a kind of a 
problem, for the point of the thing was — what the 
fellow really ought to have done." 

"Oh, — problems!" scoffed Nettie Uewdlyn. 
"What we want to know is : did anytiiing happen? " 

"Lots of things happened," answered Tom. 
"But I guess you'll be just as glad that they aren't 
all in the story ! He was an animal trainer, a big, 
husky chap, and he was crazy blind in love with a 
little v/isp of a girl who did an act with five per- 
forming dogs." 

"Mercy!" said Nettie Llewdlyn, "Was this a 
circus?" 

Tom nodded. 

"Amightybumone!"he5aid. Ididsomepress 
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work for the show, and I got to pal up with — 
well, we'll call him Joe; it's as good a name as 
any other. He was a good sort v^en he wasn't 
trailing 'round after Dolly. Then he was just 
plain nutty. 

"One day a new performer joined us, a lion- 
taming fellow with a pair of big Nubian devils that 
never seemed more than half tamed, thou^ he 
managed them magnificently. He was a small 
chap, tiun and ratty looking, and he couldn't look 
you in t^e faoe, but he seemed to have those lions 
where he wanted them. They'd obey him as 
though he were five times their size. They hated 
him, too; snarled and roared at him, and some- 
times one or the other of them would strike out 
and rip up his sleeve or his trunks or somethii^. 
And then he'd just laugh, and thrash the brute 
wil^ an iron rod he had till it would cringe and 
crawl and do what he told it to. He was some 
devil himself." 

' ' He soun(fe pretty vile t ' ' declared Otho, who was 
invariably revolted by physical cruelty in any 
manifestation. 

Jane shuddered, but she leaned forward, breath- 
less and expectant. 

"And of course the performing-dog girl fell in 
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love with him," remarked Nettie with an unfore- 
seen inspiration. 

Tom raised his heavy black brows in surprise. 

"That's right," he said. "How did you guess, 
Net?" 

"Well," said Nettie wisely, "you said the other 
man — ^Joe — was in love with her; so of course she'd 
go stalking someone else. That's nature!". 

Tom laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

"Maybe you're right! Anyhow, she did fall in 
love with him; and what's more, she married him 
^thin the first month. They both stayed on wiUi 
the show, and so did Joe. 

"Joe was pretty well knocked up by the whole 
thing. But he wouldn't leave, though everyone 
expected him to. First he said it was because he 
wasn't going to quit cold like that just because he 
had lost out. But later on he admitted to me that 
he stayed because he was still fond of Dolly, and 
was afraid to leave her with Anton without a pro- 
tector somewhere around. You may guess from 
that what sort of a husband he thought Anton was 
going to make! 

"Anton was a sure-enough devil before he mar- 
ried, but he was a worse one after! He always 
enjoyed doing downright rotten cruel things, and 
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the taste grew on him. He got to be a perfect 
fiend with the lions, and tonnented them until I 
swear I'd have been pleased to see them eat him 
alive! And he abused his wife's performing dogs 
until they were no good for the show business. 
I've seen him " 

"See here!" broke in Otho. "What's the earthly 
good in making us sick?" 

"Tliat's right!" Tom glanced at Jane, and saw 
that her cheeks were whiter than usual. "Well, 
it went on like that for quite a bit. Whenever 
I'd speak of it to Joe, he'd only say in a queer 
sort of voice, 'Wait a while! Just wait a 
while!' 

"And then Anton took to ill-treating his wife 
as well as the animals." 

"But see here!" Otho interrupted again, speak- 
ing tumultuously. "What were you fellows doing 
tJiat you didn't stop all this? You know how to 
fight, and I expect the chap Joe did too. You 
weren't like me; you weren't the sort that would 
get licked! How was it that you let it go on?" 
he frowned and fiushed. ' ' I apologize for cutting 
in like that," h6 muttered, "but brutality always 
makes me hot ! " 

Jane's heart went out to him. 
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"I guess some one ou^t to have interfered," 
Tom acknowledged. "I've wondered since 
whether I could have done anything, but I'm in- 
clined to think it turned out best as it was. The 
girl was bis wife you see, and she stood for it. But 
it was a pretty bad life for her. And still Joe 
would keep saying, 'Just wait a little while longer ! ' 
That was all. 

"And she got whiter and thinner all the time. 
And from the way friend Anton acted any one 
would have said he was half insane. But he was 
one great lion trainer just the same, and he gave 
crackerjack perfonnances. 

"I don't know whether any of you people know 
anything at all about the business of training wild 
beasts. Asasttrntinthestraight-and-narrowithas 
the parson lay beaten to a standstill. One of the 
first important points about an animal man is that 
he can't drink, — can't drink anything at all. If 
he isn't dead, cold, bed-rock sober, the beasts 
know it somehow, and then it's good-night animal 
man! Anton never touched a drop, — till onenight 
Joe asked him to go out with him." 

Tom stopped long enough to sdect and light a 
cigarette. Something made them all wait spell- 
botmd for the next words. So strong was the man's 
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personality and his power of projecting his own 
impression of the past that they were all acutely 
aware of an impending breath of tragedy. 

"Anton wouldn't go at first," resumed Tom, 
"but Joe could be as smooth as oil when he liked, 
and he got round him. Dolly had turned up at 
the afternoon performance with a black bruise and 
hex cheek only half covered up by the grease-paint, 
and eyes that looked as though she had been crying 
for a week. Whenever she looked like that Joe'd 
get extra sweet and amiable and chummy with 
Anton. It would make your blood run cold to 
watch it. Any one could see that somebody was 
riding for a fall, but it was open betting who it'd 
be. 

"Joe kept Anton out with hiyn until just before 
his act was called. We were marking time for him 
and filling in with clown stunts and that sort of 
thing, when they came in. Our Old Man was in 
such a hurry to get the trainer into the big lion 
cage that he never noticed anything, and neither 
did I. But wh^i I saw Joe's face, white as a piece 
of paper, and queer about the eyes, I knew some- 
thing was < up. His nose looked pinched, too. 
Ever noticed that look about a man's nose when 
he's jtist at the breaking point? I've seen just the 
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ghost of it in Charlie sometimes when he was all in 
aiid afraid he wouldn't get through the perform- 
ance without g()ing to pieces. 

"I saw Anton walk into the cage, in his black 
tights, carrying that long iron rod of his, and he 
put out his hand to catch at the bars of the door 
as it closed behind him. I saw he was trying to 
steady himsdf, and I was on. Joe had gotten him 
drunk, and he was going to face the lions in that 
state. 

"I was just wondering what I'd better do v/hea 
Joe put his hand on my shoutdei'. He was smiling 
in a funny, crooked way, and he looked crazy 
enough for Bellevue. 

"'Let me go!' I said. 'I've got to speak to the 
boss!' — 'Better wait and see the fun!' said he with 
a mad sort of chuckle- 

"And just then — it happened." 

Tom stopped short with another shrug. 

"Better not go into that," he said. "I don't 
believe you'd like to hear a description of it. I 
remember the first thing I thought of was perfectly 
silly, — it was that Anton ought to have had his 
black get-up trimmed with red in the first place, 
it made such a good combination." 

"So the Hons killed him?" said Nettie. 
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' ' They certainly did. I never saw anything more 
completely done." 

There was a short silence- Imaginative Jane, 
horror-stricken, could see painted upon the smoke- 
dulled air of the little room an outline of the black 
figure with its ghastly "trimming" of red, and the 
tawny shapes of the "two Nubian devils" crouch- 
ing ovo" it. She put the too-vivid picture from 
her, and whispered: 

"You said thexe was a problem." 

"Tltere is. Was Joe justified in doing what he 
did? That's the problem." 

They looked at him in astonishment. 

"Good God, Brainerd!" exclaimed Otho. "You 
can't mean to imply that there could be any ques- 
tion about that ! Of course he couldn't be justified 
in a monstrous thing like that! The man was a 
criminal!" 

"You just called the turn on him yoursdf," 
said Nettie. "You said he was out of his head." 

Tom looked at Jane. 

"Well?" he wanted to know. "What do you 
think?" 

She shook her head. 

"Of course the man had to die," she declared 
with surprising conviction. "But he would have 
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died anyway. Things work out somehow. And 
because he was wicked didn't excuse the other 
man from being wicked as well. " 

"It wasn't a question of wickedness in Joe's 
mind," said Tom. "He didn't care a blow 
whether he was wicked or not. What he cared 
about was Dolly. She was unhappy, and the only 
way to save her was to sacrifice the man. There 
it is." 

"But," said Jane in her quaint, old-in-wisdom 
way, "he didn't have to enjoy sacrificing him. 
That was His wicked part." 

Tom sat silent for a long minute, staring at the 
end of his cig£u-ette, which had gone out. 

"Well," he said at last, "I might just as well 
come down to brass tacks and say that I'd have 
done the same thing in his place. There is no 
room in the world for men like him. The imfit 
have to be sacrificed to the fit, and if the only way 
it can be done is by brutality, why, — so much the 
worse for the one who has to go to the wall ! It's 
a law, ^d you can't get away from it. It's 
got to be. If I see any one who ought to be 
crushed" — there was a fierce gleam in his dark 
eyes, a gleam quickly valed, — ' ' I propose to crush 
him." 
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Nettie shivered. 

"For the love of heaven," she exclaimed, "let's 
talk about something nice and cheery like the 
Morguel" 
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OTHO S MAGIC 



.... There arose 
A noise of harmony, pulses and throes 
Of gladness in the air. . . . 



Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent. 
DeKcious sympathies, like airy flowers. 
Budded, and swelled, and, fuU-bbwn, shed full showers 
Of Hght, soft, unseen leaves of sounds divine. 

John Euts. 

Otho was fuU of the mtisic which he was writing. 
He had had one of his inspirational, creative moods 
during the past week, and he enthusiastically pro- 
claimed what apparently he just as enthusiastically 
believed, tiiat he had the nucleus of a first-rate light 
opera. 

"I only want the words!" he declared. "I 
can't write them, but I know the sort of thing 
I want, — something dainty, and — and feathery 
somehow, and different ! I have half a dozen tunes, 
— real ones, not trash, and I can fed the lyrics that 
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ought to go with them, even if I can't put them into 
words!" 

Tom laughed, blowing smoke-rings. 

"Tlie libretto's half the battle," he reminded 
him. "I've known one or two cases where a musical 
show would have died in a night without some good 
dialogue and catch-lines. But if you've really got 
the goods, — the musical stuff, — tell you what we'll 
do, I know a lot of musical guys. When we get 
to Broadway, i£ we ever do, I'll take you to some 
Johnny that knows the diflEerence between rag- 
time and grand c^>era, and you can play him your 
masterpieces. We'll see where you get off! Eh?" 

Otho's face brightened. 

"That's awfully good of you, Brainerd!" he 
cried impulsively; then stiffened in a boyish, trans- 
parent way. "I — I don't, know that I care to put 
myself under obligations — " he said, more formally. 

Tom rateed his eyebrows with an indifferent 
smile. 

"Have it your own way," he said with neither 
rancour nor bitterness. 

Otho seemed to come to a sudden, irresistible 
resolution, 

"Wait a moment," he said quietly; none of 
them had ever seen him show so much genuine 
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dignity. There was nothing of youthful, vain- 
glorious boasting in the simple air of confidoice 
with which he took his violin from its case and 
tried a string attentively. " Let me play you one 
or two of the airs." 

Now a violin sustained and uphdd by the re- 
liable arms of an accompanying piano is one thing; 
the violin swinging in intoxicated unity with the 
other instruments of an orchestra is another; the 
violin singing alone, without companions, is some- 
thing utterly different once more. And this 
lonely violin may be a weak and characterless 
failure, or one of the most wonderful things in the 
world. It is seldom mediocre. Either it bores 
and jars past toleration, or it lays a spell upon all 
who listen to its inspired and solitary voice. It is 
the lark or nightingale of the soul, voicing some- 
thing too fine and fragile to be shared with other 
vehicles. 

Otho had never played alone for them before. 
Of course Jane had heard him often enough in the 
woods at home, but she had never heard him do 
anything like this. Just how it had come about 
Otho himself could not have told. He was not 
conscious of any artistic growth achieved in the 
months of the tour. But it was there. He played 
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with a surety and an ease that made him all at once 
seem a very different person from the weak and 
often petulant boy to whom they were indulgently 
accustomed. 

Possibly some of the uncongenial work which he 
had executed so extraordinarily badly had helped 
in a measure to train him. But there was some- 
Hiing in his playing that was unquestionably mare 
than the result of practice. 

And his melodies! Where had he found them? 
Th^ fell lightly, entrancingly upon the ear, sweetly 
inevitable, yet always fresh and surprising. At 
times a perverse twist in a musical phrase would 
bring an instinctively sympathetic smile to the 
young composer's lips, and he would glance about, 
as who should say : ' ' There ! Have I not pleased 
you with that? Did you think I was going to end 
it in that way?" 

Jane's heart thrilled with delight. It was 
Otho's hour; he had never shown to such high ad- 
vantage. The idealism of his music was like an 
uplifting hand. It came upon the grim and ugly 
mood induced by Tom Brainerd's story, with an 
exquisite shock of contrast. Before tiie subtle 
sorcery of his violin and his really charming music, 
Tom, with his relentless and sometimes brutal 
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viewpoint, his merciless philosophy of life, his 
domineering individuality and rough-hewn person, 
seemed a thing of coarser and duller make, a crea- 
ture of a lower world. . . . 

"Well," said Otho, still quietly, but with a joy- 
ous glow in his face, ' ' how do you like my tunes ? " 

"They're ducks of tunes!" declared Nettie, 
rather inappropriately but fervently. "Tliey 
make you want to laugh and sing and dance." 

"It was lovely, Otho!" breathed Jane. "Mr. 
Brainerd, — tell Olito that you think it is good, 
too!" 

^e had a defiant longing to make Tom admit 
Otho's genius for once. 

Tom had been sitting motionless with his head 
bent. Once or twice he had glanced up in an odd, 
puzzled fashion, as though he saw'the yotmg musi- 
cian for the first time. Now he said with a sli^t 
effort: 

"It's good stufli, Lendrick, — at least it strikes me 
that way. You'll want some one to hdp you or- 
chestrate it and put it in shape I suppose. But — 
the times are all right." 

"All right? I knew it!" laughed Otho. 

But with the putting away of his violin, his brief 
mantle of magic and authority fell from him once 
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^ain. The glow faded, and he was only Otho, 
without the glamour and the dream. 

"See here," he said, with a sudden shifting of 
mood, "have you girls seen the town properly yet ? " 

"We've been about a little," Nettie said, "but 
not with any one." 

"Andnotatnight!" put in Jane eagerly. "And 
everything is so much more thrilling at night! I 
always think," she went on n^vely, "that we 
ought always to meet people for the first time at 
night. We're all so mudi more interesting then; 
and anyway you feel at night that 'most anything 
might happen, and you wouldn't care a bit!" 

"How about it, Brainerd?" suggested Otho, 
with that newly acquired swagger of his. Shall 
we give them a 'personally conducted' through 
Chinatown?" 

And so they all went to see what Chinatown 
was like at n^ht. Nettie, still smarting haughtily 
from her rebuff at Tom's hands, dashed on ahead 
with Otho, laughing and talking rather hysterically. 
Jane stayed behind a minute or two to clear the 
dinner-table and lower the lights, while Tom waited 
for her at the door, hat in hsmd and soberly patient. 
When she came out quietly, with her shabby old 
duster and the old-fashioned but becoming little 
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straw hat she usually wore, he had difficulty in 
keeping aU that he felt out of his eyes. She was, 
he thought , as necessary a part of his life as his own 
blood, leaping at sight of her, as the air that kept 
him alive, as the inner thoughts and ambitions of 
which he so seldom talked. 

"You've made a regular little home there," he 
said, as they went down the five long flights of 
stairs. 

"Think so?" Jane had a wistful look. "It's 
funny! I like making homes, and yet I have an 
idea I shall never have any one home very long. 
Do you suppose that's why I get so much comfort 
out of it? " 

"I don't quite see — " Tom began, mystified. 

"I mean," Jane hurried on, "people who can 
live in one place for always can take their time 
making it homelike. But if you're going to move 
on the very next minute you have to be most 
awfully quick!" 

" Do you — " Tom's voice was a bit husky, — " do 
you think you'd like being in one — home — for 
always? — a home that was quite your own, with 
no question of moving on?" 

" I don't know," answered Jane honestly. 
"Sometimes it seems as though it would be the 
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loveliest thing in all the wca-ld, the most heavenly 
thing that could possibly happen to any one. You 
see, the Bible gives you the idea that Heaven is 
most beautifuly domestic." 

Tom stared ; he was not very familiar with the 
Scriptures, but he did not recall celestial domes- 
ticity among the divine promises that he had 
chanced to hear. 

"You remember, of course," Jane said, seeing his 
eqnession, "it's the part about the 'many man- 
sions' and 'my Father's house. ' I always thou^t 
'preparing a place for you' soimded so home-y, just 
as though the angels were gcnng to house-clean, 
and get everything ready for you to live there 
cosily for ever and ever!" Jane laughed with 
jdeastire at the idea. TTien she added more slowly : 
"Aiid yet — one wondras!" 

"What about?" demanded Tom. "Heaven, or 
— home?" 

"Home. There are so many places in the world, 
and every single coie is more interesting than all the 
others! And of course one wants to see them all. 
Isn't it a pity that one can't have a million per- 
fectly good homes of one's own, — one in every place 
one has liked?" 

" You could," said Tom, with some mental as- 
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tonishment at his own words; he had always be- 
lieved himself constitutionally avwse to paying 
women any sort of compliments. "I think wher- 
ever you are you will make a home, Jane ! ' ' 

That was all he said then, but he had made up 
his mind that he would say a good deal more be- 
fore they went back that night. He was going to 
ask Jane in so many words to be his wife. 

Jane, characteristically, had put out of her mind 
the sinister impression made by the tale of the lion 
trainer, and Tom's attitude regarding it. She 
refused to cherish ugly memories, and the elimina- 
tion of them came as easily to her as the elimina- 
tion of impurities by the sun. With her invariable 
sensitiveness to t^e moods of her companions, she 
felt something untowardly tense in the atmosphere, 
and had the good sense and good feeling not to try 
to forcibly dispel it, as many ever<tactful persons 
might have tried to do. From those who try to 
"brigjiten us up," and hoist us out of our grouches 
with irrelevant diatter, good Ix>rd deliver us! 
Jane talked very little as they walked along the 
dusky, tamplit street to the tc^ of the hilt where 
they were to take the car. 

She had never gone down into Chinatown before, 
and looked forward to the novel experience with 
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her usual eagerness. The car hung poised on the 
edge of the sharply inclined track, like a bird on a 
peak. It was already full, save for a small space 
on one of the long parallel seats that took up about 
half the car. They sat down there, though Tom 
said : ' ' You'd have been more comfortable in one 
of the regular cross-car seats, but you don't want 
to wait for the next, do you ? It's only a short run 
anyway." 

She looked out through the front windows, and 
saw the sea of lights that was San Francisco. But 
it seemed a great distance below, and stretched an 
incredible way, like a real ocean seen from a dizzy 
clifi. Jane's heart beat faster, though not from 
fear nor apprehension. If she had ever been in a 
scenic railway she might have recognized this 
sensation, this breath-holding pause before plung- 
ing into an abyss. As it was, she could not be 
expected to understand her own feelings. She 
sat bolt upright, ^her green eyes very dark and 
bright. 

"The others must have taken the car ahead," 
said Tom carelessly. He was sitting by her side, — 
the side nearest the forward end of the car. 

They began to move; not quickly, — there was 
no exliilarating plunge downward, — only a slow. 
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grinding drop, inch by inch, suspended over an 
unknown immensity. f 

Jane had not realized the angle at which they 
would descend. She found herself pressed by sheer 
gravity against Tom's heavy shoulder, try as she 
might to sit upright. As has been said, they were 
sitting facing the aisle of the car, and they were 
very near the front. Through those forward win- 
dows Jane caught further and wider glimpses of a 
glimmering, far-reachii^ city, still a long way be- 
low, and an enormously arching sky like a bell the 
edge of which was a vast distance beneath her. 
She felt the angle tip even more sharply, and she 
rested now against her companion, entirely unable 
to move. With a half hysterical chuckle, she 
recalled nightmares wherein a weight no greater 
than this drag of gravitation was enough to arouse 
a mental panic. 

Tom turned his head hastily, to look with con- 
cern into her white little face. 

"I had forgotten that you were not used to this 
severe grade!" he exclaimed. "You're not faint, 
Jane?" 

She shook her head as well as she could. Then 
she laughed weakly. 

"We must look most awfully affectionate!" she 
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faltered, smilmg. "But I'm not used to being — 
tipped up on end — ^likethis! It's drezidfully queer, 
but — ^but — it's wonderful!" 

"It's new, anyway!" he suggested, though he 
was a little worried about her. And she laughed 
again. 

Jane's supernormal sensitiveness and her imag- 
ination, which made visiooaiy things far more real 
than ordinary persons' actualities, were bound to* 
colour this ^mple car-ride into something much 
more ezdtii^ than it really was. Tom saw this 
now, £md only hoped that it had not been too much 
for her. But, though Jane really felt as though she 
were hung suspended over eternity, she was also 
honestly enjoyii^ it! It was a new experience! 

In another minute they were down, at that cross 
street which is the highway into the exotic frag- 
ment of Asia known as Chinatown. Jane stood 
still a moment, holding onto Tom's arm. 
'! "TeQ me," she said, speaking quite naturally. 
"Were we in any danger?" 

"Good Lord, no!" he qaculated. "I've never 
known c^ an accident on that road. It's all per- 
fectly adjusted, — cables, dutches, brakes, and all 
that. Jane, — my dear! — ^wereyou fiightened?" 

"Oh, no," she returned simply. "Not at all. 
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I thought we were going to go on dropping like 
that for ever, — through space, — but it wasn't 
frightening. I was terribly excited and interested, 
— that's all. It felt something like dying, I guess; 
and you know dying must be awfully thrilling!" 
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CHAPTER XIX 

BY THE LIGHTS OF CHINATOWN 

You may train the esgle 
To stoop to your fist; 
Or you may inveigle 
The f^cenix of the East ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o'er her prey; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover: 
He will find out his way. 

Old Pobu. 

" Oh, Jane! " cried Nettie Llewellyn, coming out 
of that famous and gorgeous shop at the comer 
where the Orient is richly capitalized and exploited 
for the dazzled eyes and plump purses of white 
devils.^ "Such simply divine things! There's 
a kimono in there that any one would be happy to 
die in, — all purple cherry blossoms and green 
birds,— Oh,— Oh! If only I had mon^! The 
man said it was just over from China " 

"A kimono? They don't make kimonos in 

China, "Tom informed her rather cruelly. "You're 

mixed, Nettie! If you'll dig around in the real 

358 
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quarter, you'll find the real stufi. Of course they'll 
soak you for it. If they didn't -want to malre 
money out of Americans they'd have stayed in 
China." 

They started ofif. Instead of going ahead this 
time, Nettie and Otho lagged behind, loitering at 
shop windows, and chattering contentedly with 
scarcely a look about them. 

Later Nettie exhibited to Jane a weird collection 
consisting of her purchases that evening; green 
glass bracelets supposed to be Chinese jade; hid- 
eous fans manufactured solely for the untutored 
taste of the Occidental; worst of all, a tiny jar of 
some dried stuff warranted by the Chinaman who 
sold it to be "velly nice, heap good," but which, 
when opened, exhaled so terrific a smell that th^ 
were ashamed to put it in their gjirbage can, but 
took it out secretly by night and dropped it in the 
gutter as if by accident! 

Tom and Jane did not attempt to keep with 
these reckless but contented shoppers ; but walked 
on slowly, pausing seldom, both of them very silent. 

All her life Jane remembered that strange, pic- 
turesque, unreal walk through Chinatown. In aU 
the dreamlike passage of her existence, — and she 
had come to feel that most things are like dreams. 
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altogether nightmarish or unbelievably sweet, — 
no memory ever stood out more fantastically, with 
so little semblance to verisimilitude as the hour 
she spent with Tom Brainerd imder those innumer- 
able and mysterious lights. 

Pull of eagerness for novelty as she always was, a 
trance lay upon her that night. She seemed still 
to feel the breathless strain of the car-line's down 
grade which had struck her as so terrific. Per- 
haps the subtle suspense which her nerves had 
known during the descent had left its reaction 
in the shape of this dreamy sense of arrested 
consciousness. She walked almost mechanically 
through the narrow, crooked streets, seeing the dim 
shop-windows and the noiseless, moving, oddly 
dressed figures as the phantasmagoria of sleep. 
She looked up at the sky and it was a new, an alien 
sky, one strange to her eyes and her memories. 
There was no moon and the stars appeared little 
and far away. Her glance dropped to a huge 
flaring lantern of a dull saffron hue just before 
them. By its "sickly -light the shadows of the 
passersby were distorted, grotesque. The inde- 
scribable smeU of the East, — even in the trans- 
planted East it is indescribable, — was heavy on the 
night air. 
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The scene was fascinating and bizarre, like scenes 
sketched by an artist in quaint and exaggerated 
effects. The sleek, still, black-clothed women with 
their creamy Sphinx-faces passed with the rapid, 
gliding, shuffling gait which they had learned 
through the centuries; they were not ungraceful: 
they were just — different. There was not a colour 
about one of them. These, Tom told her in a low 
tone, were nearly all married women and mothers; 
they might have been, Jane thought, in mourning 
for their girlhood. 

About them fluttered exquisite butterfly chil- 
dren, gorgeous little boutonnidres come to life, 
clusters of rainbow tints, tiny blooms from tropical 
and impossible gardens. Jane thou^t of htim- 
ming-birds, of orchid-buds, — but there was noth- 
ing quite brilliant enough, exotic enough, dainty 
enough, to serve as a prototype of these delicious 
Asiatic babies. And they fitted into the unreality 
of the hour. For where could such enchanting and 
strange little creatures be found exc^t in dreams? 

"Chillen Blain'ad,— huh!" 

This cryptic utterance fell quickly yet mel- 
lifluously on their ears. 

To Jane's astonishment, Tom wheeled with an 
honestly delighted grin and seized in his the hands 
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of an old, old Chinaman who was in the regulation 
pyjama-like dark clothes and broad-brimmed hat 
which formed the conventional street garb of the 
neighbourhood. 

"Glory be!" chortled Tom. "It's Sing Quong 
Loo, by all that's sinful!" ' 

And Sing Quong Loo smiled well-nigh affection- 
ately. 

If Jane had been questioned, she probably would 
have said that all Chinamen looked alike to her. 
Yet as she regarded Sing Quong Loo's smooth, 
wise, old parchment face, she knew quite well that 
she saw a personality different from all other per- 
sonalities whether yellow or white. 

"You away heap long time, Chillen Blain'ad," 
said the old man. "You mallied?" He looked 
with inquisitive, elderly interest at Jane who, 
needless to say, felt not the slightest resentment. 

"Not married yet, Quong!" said Tom smiling. 
Jane had never seen him so young nor so gay, 
"This is Miss O'Reilly; — ^Jane, Sing Quong Loo! 
He used to be my employer, and the squarest on 
the Barbary Coast!" 

"Plenty pleased. Missy Oli'ly," said Sing Quong 
Loo politely. "(Hiillen Blain'ad's fliends heap 
welcome. Him plenty velly good boy. Hi! 
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What you t'ink, Chillen ^I^n'ad ! You know big 
joint I lim one time Ba'baly Coast, two mile Seal 
Lock, — ^huh? I sell him heap good money! 
Now I have two, t'lee house Chinatown, all same 
lich mans. Heap good business! You more 
better come back chop-chop an' be Quong Loo 
boy!— Huh?" 

Tom shook his head. 

" Sorry, Quong, I can't. But I'm heap glad you 
want me! — He's asking me to go back to work for 
him," he explained to Jane. "Some compliment, 
after five years!" 

"What is that funny name he calls you?" 
asked Jane, giving the old Chinaman a friendly 
smile. 

'"Chillen Blain'ad'? Why, 'Chillen' is pigeon 
English for 'young' or 'little,' — corruption of 
'children,' you see, and used as an adjective for 
convenience! I was young all right, but I reckon 
you could only have called me little as a sort of 
joke ! Quong, do you still bum joss sticks to your 
what's-its-name, — T'ien, or Shang Ti, — or what- 
ever you call Heaven?" 

"No, no," smiled the old man gently. "It 
velly close to Quong Loo now; plenty short load" 
(Quong always said 1 for r). "All samee one 
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sUeet! Soon Quong Loo he get there light away! 
Why waste the joss sticks?" 

He laughed softly at his grave jest. Then he 
looked at Jane, — a searching yet veiled gaze that 
vaguely reminded her of Miss Madden the dwarf. 

"You mally," he asserted, pleasantly but 
firmly. " Missy OH'ly heap good woman for Chillen 
Blatn'ad!" 

Nodding and smiling as though having satisfac- 
torily settled a point of destiny, he moved on and 
vanished among the sudden shadows of the quarter. 

"Funny old guy, but as white as they make 'em, 
though he is yellow!" declared Tcnn Brainerd. 

Though disguised by the night, there was more 
colour in his dark face than iisual. In truth, his 
old Chinese friend and employer had put into 
embairassingly plain words "ChiUen Blain'ad's" 
secret and heartfelt hopes. 

Jane did not quite believe that she had really 
met Sing Quong Loo. His appearance had been so 
swift and his departure also, his talk had been so 
odd, his look so quaint, that he had fitted almost 
too perfectly into the dream fabric of this queer 
night. . . . 

"Jane," said Tom suddenly, — but even his 
abrupt speech still bdonged, at least at first, to the 
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dream through which she moved. "Jane, are yon 
going to marry me?" 

He had never put it into definite words before, 
Sometimes she had hoped that he had put it out of 
his mind. It ought to have been a shock to her ta 
find that he had been thinking of it always and. 
steadily. But it was scarcely that. She felt a. 
pang, but it was a gentle one, more pensive than, 
painful. 

"I can't marry you, Mr. Brainerd," she said 
softly. 

How strange it all was ! Inside one of the houses, 
some one was playing a queer, unfamiliar instru- 
ment. The music was uneven, syncopated, un- 
accountably sad and disturbing. ... "I can't 
marry you ever," she repeated. 

Some instinct kept her from speaking of Otha 
just then. After all, although paramount in the 
matter, Otho was not the sole reason why she 
would not mairy this man. 

Tom shook himself as though he shcc^ that off. 

"If you don't mind," he said, with neither 
pain nor pleasure in his deep voice, "I'll tell you» 
roughly, something about myself." 

Jane nodded silently, and he went on in a jerky 
fashion, as though the narrative had lain buried. 
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too long, and he foimd it hard to drag it up into the 
light. The erratic rhythm of the Chinese music 
somewhere indoors seemed to accompany his words 
with a singular fitness. 

"I was chucked into a reformatory when I was 
twelve," he said, "and chucked out again at four- 
teen. I was a promising young thug if you like! 
I could lick any boy in the gang; and I didn't get 
in jail only because I was smart from the first and 
because people were afraid of me with a first-class 
reason for being afraid. It wasn't healthy for 
any one to double-cross me, or ev^i to try tt 
on!" 

Jane shivered, but not with horror or repulsion. 
There was something intrinsically and ultimately 
clean about the man in spite of his frank confession 
of a rough life ; in spite of many things that he 
might not confess but which her intuition would 
tell her were there. He was big in character, 
fundamentally; he was sound, in some obscure 
fashion that Jane was not experienced enough to 
weigh or analyze. Out of many black things in 
him, life's alchemy was going to make pure gold . 
one day. And besides all that, it was not in Jane 
to be shocked by the truth concerning any living 
creature. She only trembled now with the sense of 
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being all at once so terribly near the stormy, cruel 
heart of life. 

A gust of warm air brought a heavy, sickening 
odour upon its wings, and Tom raised his head to 
catch it as it passed. 

"Dope!" he said. "I used to run errajids for a 
Chink in Mott Street in New York, and he couldn't 
have lived twelve hours without his pipe. I tried 
the stuff once or twice myself, but — well, it wasn't 
good enough, and I cut it out. 

"I fought another kid for the job of call-boy in 
a bum Yiddish music hall on the Bowery when I 
was sixteen, and got it. I studied the show game 
from the ground up — literally!" He laughed. 
"The boss used to knock me down every time he 
got drunk, and that was every time he had the 
price. But I stuck. 

"Then I went to Chicago, when I was nineteen, 
with a vaudeville team of wrestlers and acrobats. 
I'm pretty husky, you know, and was even then; 
and I always kept fit. Our act bust up, and I 
joined that sixth-rate drcus troupe I was telling 
you about. I started in as a sort of second assist- 
ant to the assistant of the assistant manager; and 
my job was doing everything that everyone dse 
was too busy or too up-stage — I mean studc up. 
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you know, — to do! After a while they let me do 
some press work for them. I can't write for sour 
apples, but I had a notion of the things that 
amused or interested people, and lots of papers 
ran my stuff in spite of the rotten English. 
They said I had an original style! You bet 
your life it was original, — nothing like it ever 
seen before or since in any publication!" He 
chuckled. 

"When we got to Marysville, we faded into thin 
air; you couldn't say we bust up, we just decom- 
posed and went oS the map. I found myself in 
'Frisco, after riding the rods till I felt like a cat 
after a talk with the bulldog. And I stayed here 
nearly three years. Tried pretty nearly every- 
thing in that time, from 'bouncer' in a saloon to 
bell-boy in a gilt-edged hotel. I tended bar, and 
helped old Sing Quong Loo run a fan-tan outfit 
on the Barbary coast, and was messenger boy for a 
■ bucket shop where they educated innocent plungers 
-who wanted to be real devils, and showed them how 
to bet on imaginary horse races. Some of it was 
crooked, of course, but I managed to live, and I 
made some friends. I liked the straight game 
best, and when I could I worked my way East 
again, and went back to the show business. I 
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always thought there was money in it, and I still 
think so. If there is, I'm going to get it. 

' ' Last August I found Lyter sort of trailing along 
like a ship without a rudder, and I adopted him. 
He needed some one he could think he was bossing, 
but who was really capable of bossing him, and it 
seemed to me that I was elected! I tied up to him 
for the season." 

He drew a long breath. 

"There, — that's finished, thank the LordI I 
never talked about myself before, but if you're 
asking a girl to marry you, it's up to you to put 
her next to as much about yourself as you can„ 
Jane," — ^his vcace dropped and bndce a trifle, — 
"you see the sort of life I've led. It's been brutal 
and tough from start to finish, only it isn't the fin- 
ish yet! I am bound to succeed, and I'm going to 
have something worth while to oSer you. Won't 
you say — please — that there's some hope for me? — 
Gee !" he exclaimed suddenly, in honest amazement. 
"I bet I never said 'please' before in all my life!" 

Jane laxi^ed out, though there were teaxs jn 
her ^es. 

"I can't," she said, gently. "I can't. . - . 
It all seems so strange, so unreal, your asking me 
tike this! " 
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"It seems stnmge and unreal to me, all rightl" 
he responded, curtly. "I never expected to ask 
any girl to many me. I've liked women a lot " 

He stopped hastily. There were things he did 
not feel called upon to talk of to Jane. 

"Is it because I'm so rough — such a brute?" he 
demanded shortly. 

"No; I don't think it is. I don't b^eve you 
really are a brute anyway, ' ' 

"Oh, don't you!" 

"No, I don't. But — I don't want to marry 
you, Mr. Brainerd; that's the absolute truth." 

"You mean you don't care enough for me? I 
understand. But I can make you care, — or else 
I'm no man, and don't deserve you — not," he 
added more humbly, "that I could ever deserve 
you anyway! . . . But — you don't care for 
any one else. You havrai't known anything about 
caring yet, but — you've got it in you! Ill swear 
you've got it in you!" 

"Aren't you forgetting Otiio?" said Jane very 
quietly. 

Tom started. 

"By heaven, I was forgetting the fellowl" he 
exclaimed. "He's a hard thing for me to remem- 
ber, somehow. See here!" he stopped short, and 
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stood looldng down at Jane. "Are you throwing 
me over for that chap? " 

"It isn't a question of my throwing you over, it 
se«ns to me," Jane relied stoutly. "It would be 
a question of my throwing Otho over for you, 
wouldn't it? And I won't!" 

Even in that imcertain light, she could see his 
face flush so violently as to be almost unrecogniz- ' 
able. He breathed hard and painfully and seemed 
to struggle with some masterful agitation, either 
of suffering or fury, before he was able to speak. 

"Jane," he said thickly, "I'm going to get you 
yet. I love you, and, whether you know it or not, 
it is in you to love me. And if I can't get you one 
way, I will another. I've tried to be halfway 
decent to Lendrick for your sake; I've even had a 
try at the Quixotic stunt, and covered up his rot- 
ten, asinine doings as well as I could. But no 
more ! After this I'm going to let you see for your- 
self just exactly what you're up against, — what 
you've tied yourself to: a weak, vain boy who'll 
never grow up, who'll never be any sort of a 



"A geniusi" flashed Jane. 
"Maybe! But I bet you'd find a genius about 
as comfortable to live with as a Persian catl 
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Tliey're expensive, but they're a dam sight more 
trouble than they're worth to bring up. Otho 
can't hold anybody's real interest tmless he plays 
to them, — and I don't suppose you want him to 
play to you all the time? He isn't a man, I tell 
you, — he never will be a man 1 " 

' ' I thought men, ' ' said Jane, very white, ' ' didn't 
talk lilK that about other men I" 

■"Probably I ought to be crushed by that, but 
I'm not! In the first place, Jane, I don't count 
Otho Lendrick a man; and in the second place, if I 
did, I'd say this all the same, for I value your hap- 
piness a good deal more than I do any conventional 
ideas about what's honourable and what isn't." 

"My happiness!" Scorn shook her voice. 

"Well, let's say I value you more. And I be- 
lieve that you'd be unhappy with Lendrick." 

"And happy with you?" 

"I think so. Anyway, it's a theory I propose to 
back with all I have or am." 

"Even your honour? " 

"Yes, even that if necessary." 

"I am trying to control myiself," said Jane, 
speaking slowly, "but I think you are the most 
loathsome person I have ever met. — I have to keep 
reminding myself " 
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"That I love you?" he said huskUy. 

"No! you don't really love me, or you couldn't 
say such horrible things. I have to keep remind- 
ing myself that you were — nice to Jab." 

"Thank you," said Tom, with a twisted smile. 
"It's a pity Jab isn't here. I have an idea that 
he'd put in a good word for me. Get down to 
cases, Jane, even if it is a brutal business. Otho 
is a weakling ; he can't drink without getting drunk ; 
he can't tell the truth, — not won't, but can't, and 
there's a difference. He's a slacker, a moral 
coward, and a liar " 

"It is you who are the liar!" said Jane, trem- 
bling and with her eyes coal-black in her ashen face. 
"But if what you say were true, and he were as 
helpless as aU that, — ^he'd need me all the more! " 

She turned, and walked away. After a breath- 
less pause, he followed her, under the strange, 
dreamlike lights c^ Chinatowa 
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AT GROGAN'S 

Gr&nt that the pon'rful still the weak ooDtte«ile; 
So drives Setf-love, thro' just and thro' unjust. 
To one man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, lust; 



How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take? 

Alexahdbb PorE. 

The rest of Lyter's people were evidently im- 
proving their last night of unprofessional freedom, 
also. For, just as the four were leaving Chinatown 
they came upon Alice, Gertie, Fench, Dixon, and 
a mild youth named I^ener who played the vil- 
lain when he had to, and could sing coon songs with 
a fair accent. 

Charlie looked rather sheepish when he saw 
Otho, but merely grinned and said, "Oh, — well!" 
— and they let it go at that. After all, who would 
stew indoors mulling over a part when he could be 
out doing the town? 

Headed by Gertie, they hailed their comrades 
with shouts of enthusiasm; it was apparent that 
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their sightseeing expedition had resolved itself into 
seeing how many places of refreshment they could 
thoroughly inspect in a given time. Tliey were 
now proposing to "go on to Grogan's," a well- 
known dance hall in the vicinity, though not in 
Chinatown proper. 

Nettie agreed promptly, and Otho, too, seemed 
keen about it, so there was no choice for Jane. 
In any case, she was slightly curious to find out 
what that sort of place would be like. She thought 
that Tom frowned somewhat on the proposal, and 
glanced at her in an enigmatic way, but in an- 
other moment he seemed to come to a decision 
which made him almost reckless; for, with ageni- 
aUty most imusual in him, he cried: 

"Good enough! Grogan's sounds good to me; 
— I'll buy the first drinks!" 

To Jane's surprise, he hnked his arm in Otho's, 
and, as they wzilked east, talked to him quite 
famiharly and cordially. She was not sure that 
she approved of this sudden change of mood. Her 
uncannily acute intuitions rang a Uttle warning 
bell ^mewhere inside her brain. Tom Brainerd 
was playing some sort of game for some sort of rea- 
son. She watched Otho and him perplexedly and 
rather anxiously. 
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It was not a long walk to Grogan's, and they 
were soon seated at two tables under lights as 
glaringly bright as theatrical calcium. 

"Ever been here, Tom?" asked Charlie Dtxon, 
in a slightly patronizing tone. Having been to the 
coast once before, he liked to air his experience and 
pose as one who knew his way about in all manner 
of strange purheus, — especially when he was in 
Brainerd's presence. 

Tom did not glance up from the cigarette he 
was rolling. 

"I used to tend bar here," he remarked, with 
neither levity nor self -consciousness. 

Dixon laughed. 

"A joke, of course r* he said. "I suppose you 
mean it's all an old story to you I " 

But Jane knew it was not a joke. She looked 
about her curiously. Naturally she had never 
been in a dance hall before. 

This was of a type common enough in the West. 
The center of the room was clear for dancing. On 
eitiier side were small iron tables with moderately 
solid chairs, — they had to be, at Grogan's. At one 
end was the platform where the pianist and inci- 
dental performers were stationed; at the other the 
bar itself, — very gorgeous and imposing, indeed. 
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with its shelves packed with glittering, many- 
coloured bottles, and its heavy mahogany wood- 
work showi:^ off in a brilliant manner the glasses 
ctf varying shapes and sizes, which were ceaselessly 
manipulated by the two alert young bartenders. 
A little way above, a gallery ran all the way around 
the room, divided by low partitions into a species of 
box arrangement, where, again, were tables and 
chairs. There were dark curtains hung at the 
back of these boxes, through which waiters, guests, 
and the short-skirted, highly rouged girls who 
contributed to the evening's entertainment, con- 
tinually passed in and out. 

On the walls of the room below the gallery were 
paintings of nude, cherub-faced, very pink-fleshed 
women floating over flamboyant red roses and 
purple lilies, or reclining upon bulbous clouds 
streaked like Neapolitan ice cream. 

From the platform came the raucous voice of a 
womnDUt cabaret soprano, shrilling to a heavily 
thumped accompaniment, the indecently inap- 
propriate sentiment: 

"How dear to my heart are the scenes oj my child- 
hood " 

"Oh, won't she ever stop!" complained Nettie, 
fidgeting. "What is the good of that truck? I 
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want to dance ! What an awful looking thing she 
is, anyway!" 

"She looks dreadfully tired," said Jane. 

"Oh, nonsense!" exclaimed Nettie callously. 
"Those people are used to it. Besides, what work 
is there in standing up and shrieking a few songs? 
Toro, I thought you were going to buy drinks!" 

"Sure! — Hello, Tim! Didn't know you were 
still running this joint; thought it was your kid 
brother, or some one with your name. Put on 
side since my day, haven't you?" 

A stout, smiling man with shrewd blue eyes had 
stopped to shake hands with Brainerd. He was 
introduced to the party, and bowed as low as his 
portly figure would permit. 

"Any friends of Tommy's are welcome, — any 
friends of Tommy's!" he proclaimed in a fat, 
unctuous voice. "Ladies and gentlemen, what will 
you have on the house?" 

He confided, as the drinks were being brought, 
that "Tommy" had been the best bartender he 
ever had. When at last he waddled smiling away 
Nettie was flushed and frowning. 

"How could you notice him, Tom!" she mut- 
tered angrily. "And to admit that you wwe a 
barkeeper!" 
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' "I'm proud of it, — I was a damned good one. 
Tim Grogan's one regular sport and a good friend. 
Here are your dri n ks, girls and boys, and there 
goes a turkey trot on the spielbox. Which will 
you take first, drinks or dances?" 

They elected to take the drinks first, and he 
ordered another round. Then they rushed oS to 
dance the remainder of the number. Jane, sipping 
seltzer, watched them from the table where she 
and Tom were left alone. Nettie and Otho were 
dancing together, she guiding him through the 
intricacies of a new step. He did not know any- 
thing about dancing, but he had the sense of 
rhythm instinctive in the true musician, and 
they looked very well as they circled about the 
floor. 

"Want to dance?" asked Tom suddenly. 

Jane jumped in her chair, as though she could 
not believe her ears. She forgot her late anger, 
and stared at him in complete amazement. 

"I never dreamed you could dance t" she ex- 
claimed ingenuously. 

He grinned like a little boy. Either he, too, 
had got over his fierce mood of an hour before, 
or he was deliberately trying to force her to ignore 
it. 
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" I used to win prizes at it when I was a kid, " he 
informed her, standing up. "Come along, and 
we'll show the rest of them a thing or two ! " 

Before she really knew what she was doing, she 
was swinging down the room with him to a melody 
so infectious that even the uninspired pianist could 
not play it without spirit. 

As she danced, Jane had a new and curious ex- 
perience. She became for the first time in her life 
conscious of herself as an individual. Always 
before that moment she had thought of herself only 
in relation to other people, to conditions, to re- 
sponsibilities, and to possibilities. Always she had 
been a small, unimportant part of a whole; and 
now, all at once, she seemed to see herself as a com- 
plete personality at last, one who might even 
matter somewhat in the sdieme of things. The 
ego, long asleep in little Jane, opened its eyes and 
stretched its unaccustomed wings. It was not, 
and never could be, a selfish ego, or a vain one ; but 
it knew itself to be alive. 

T(»n Brainerd danced perfectly, and, in his 
strong light clasp, Jane danced as some poet has 
said that the morning stars may dance to the 
music ctf the spheres. The gay, bubbling, popular 
air made a golden sea whereon she tripped on toe- 
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tips that just touched the crests of the shining^ 
waves. 

Down in the centre of her secret being a flame of 
infinite delight started, growing and growing, burn- 
ing higher and more gloriously with each throb- 
bing, breathless, rapturous moment. . . . Lifef 
It was a voice that sang in her ears. Life, — Youth, 
— and Joy I Nothing but those three things 
counted, for ever and ever, Amrai! . . . No 
pain, no struggle, no disappointment, no cruelty, 
no regrets, no burdens, — only the golden sea of 
life whereon to dance with winged feet made only 
to touch the shining waves in time to an infinite, 
ecstatic music. .' . . Life, like this, — always 
dancing so; always thrilling so, — held so by. . . . 

Jane stood still, panting. For just a moment,, 
Tom's arm remained about her, but only for a 
moment. 

"What — what has happened?" she faltered, im- 
steadily, v^uely, putting up her hand to her face. 

Tom looked at her in an odd way, and then with 
an effort turned his eyes away. 

"The music has stopped," he said. 

"Was it only the music?" said Jane in a dazed 
whisper. "It seemed to me to be much more than 
the music — that — stopped. ..." 
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By the time that the third order of drinks had 
gone around, Otho was noticeably flushed and un- 
steady. Jane, in whom the strange madness ex- 
perienced during her dance with Tom Brainerd 
had faded to a chijl of reaction, was nervously 
anxious to get them all home. But everybody 
laughed at her when she suggested it. 

Tim Grogan himself came over with the ironic 
toast of "Happy days!" and a jovial offer of an- 
other roimd "on the house." Tom told the waiter 
to make it double all around. The thing seemed 
hopeless. 

Jane in desperation turned to Brainerd, and 
said, imder her breath: 

"Can't you see that Otho is taking too much to 
drink?" 

"I can," rejoined Tom coolly. "And he looks 
as though he were due to keep on doing it for quite 
a bit yet." 

Jane drew back, astounded and hurt by his tone. 
Could he be drunk himself? She looked at him 
suspiciously, but he was deadly sober, with a hard, 
almost a wicked coldness in his eyes. 

"You could stop him," she murmured, be- 
wildered. 

"How?" asked Tom calmly, unmoved. "Shall 
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I take him by the hand, and gently lead him home 
to bed? I don't believe he'd altogether like that 
you know, baby as he is ! " 

' ' You could make the move for everyone to go, ' ' 
persisted Jane, unaccountably obtuse. 

Just for a moment Tom met her eyes. 

"Why should I?" he demanded. "Here, boy, 
take the orders!" 

Jane sank back in her chair, sick at heart, fright- 
ened for the first time in her fearless life. What 
did it all mean? Otho was singing one of the airs 
that he had composed, beating time on the iron 
table before him. He looked awkward, ridiculous, 
utterly unlike his handsome, attractive, boyish self. 

And then, all at once, Jane understood; that 
nameless fear in ha: heart turned to a rage that 
made her choke, and sent a red mist before her 
eyes. Tom Brainerd was deliberately letting Otho 
get drunk ; he wanted him to make a fool of himself 
before her! Had he not said that he would make 
her see what she was tied to? 

She turned upon him with all her indignant soul 
flaming in her honest eyes. Tom met her gaze 
calmly, and without apparent comprehension. 
Evidently the man had the courage that goes with 
consummate and unscrupulous brutality. 
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Jane rose slowly to her feet. 

She was as white as paper, but her voice was 
quiet and steady, as she turned to Otbo. 

"I am so tired!" she said, "you'll see me home, 
won't you, Otho? I'm afraid to go alone." 

Otho pulled himself together with an instant 
instinct of courtesy which touched her almost past 
bearing. As he stood there, swaying slightly but 
somehow bearing himself like a gentleman in spite 
of it, she felt tears scald her eyes. Tom sat and 
looked at him with neither sympathy nor dis- 
approval, [as he might have looked at a total 
stranger. 

Charlie Dixon, who was fond of Jane, and grate- 
ful for her little acts and words of kindness and 
friaidliness, rose too. 

' ' I'm going anyway, ' ' he said. ' ' We'll drop you 
at your quarters^ tiien Lendrick and I will go home 
tt^ether. We are hailing out at the same house, 
you know." 

The party broke up then, though reluctantty. 
Jane and Dixon walked on ahead with Otho 
between them. The actor steadied him good- 
naturedly and tmostentatiously as they walked. 
Little Jane's head was erect and she czuried on a 
one-sided ccmversation with Otho, with perfect 
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self-possession and an air of completely ignoring 
anything unusual. 

' ' Thoroughbred, — thoroughbred ! ' ' muttered 
Fench, who had grown pensive and reminiscent 
with the advancing night. "I had a daughter 
once. If she had lived she would have been a 
thoroughbred like that! They don't make them 
like that every day, let me tell you, sir!" 

Tom Brainerd said no word in answer. His 
hands were thrust deep into his pockets; his face 
was grimly set and dark in look as the night sky 
above him. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

JANE PLAYS A RESCUE SCENE 
Sometbuv thou hast to bear through nomanhood. 



Some coldness from the guarded, some n 

Prom those thou hast too well served, from those beloved 

Too loyally some treason; feebleness 

Within thy heart, and crurfty without 

E. B. BsawNiNG. 

"Once more! — Run along and take the call, 
Nettie, it's yours all right. Vou too, Charlie. 
Go ahead, Jim ! No, there won't be another cur- 
tain. Hold it, there. Sounds all to the good, 
doesn't it? All right there, Jim? — Strikel" 

And Tom Brainerd leaned against the wall by 
the electric switchboard in the wings and wiped 
his dripping forehead with a sigh of relief. The 
much-dreaded, much-longed-for first night in San 
Francisco was over. 

It was eleven o'clock, — that nightly goal of 
weary player folk, — and the curtain was down. 
God knows, and God alone, how many actors, 
bearing up under the misery of bad parts, the 
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ignominy of personal failure, the anguish of bodily 
pain, or the sharper, more grinding torment erf 
grief or anxiety, have commanded their wry lips to 
a smile, and forced tenderness into voices rough 
with suffering by that mystic, comforting shib- 
boleth: "Eleven o'clock has got to come!" 

The magic word "Strike!" had sounded. 

"Strike" means nothing to most of you who read 
this. You have never waited for it, tense in every 
nerve, aching in every muscle; waited for it as you 
would wait for food, or drink, or sleep. "Strike" 
means to the player what "Rest arms" or "Break 
ranks" or "Dismissed" means to a soldier. He is 
free to be a human being for a little while. 

Actually and visibly, it means that the stage 
that was a "scene" a minute ago, turns in the speed 
erf an eyewink into an untidy, bamlike place, 
heaped with dead illusions and frequented by a 
^)ecial and singularly sorted type of genii known as 
stage hands. The aforesaid magic word, in this 
particular case, had let loose these genii upon a 
gay garden lately the background of the loving 
vows of Nettie Llewellyn and Charlie Dixon, and 
changed into a heap of disillusioning painted 
boards. 

The actors were racing oflE to their dressing- 
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Tooms, calling congratulations and complaints as 
they went: 

"You were great in that scene. Net!" — "Say, 
Tom, if you let that fool I&ener queer my second 
act speech again — " "Gertie Mills, you cut in on 
purpose that time" — "Hey there, Jane! Never 
thought you could do it, kid!" — "Jane, oh, you 
Jzme! How do you like being a ragamuffin? Say, 
you looked great, — about ten!" 

Jane had played the part of a boy, and done it so 
well that everyone, including herself, had been 
amazed. She had found it great fun, and had 
gambolled through the rAle with so mudi sheer 
heartfelt joyousness and ^>ontaneity that even 
Lyter had felt the anxious lines of his face relax at 
the sight of her. 

Yet, after all, that first night was not destined to 
be a pleasant memcoy for Jane. Brfore she had 
time to go to her dressing-room and change, the 
doorkeeper appeared, looking for Ljfter. He was 
not a prepossessing doorkeeper ; he had weak eyes, 
and a womanish appetite for gossip. 

"It's that young feller that gets out after the 
first act, sir," he said. "I wanted to speak to Mr. 
Lyter about him." 

Lyter had gone to talk with the property man, 
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so Tom explained that he was authorized to take 
messages for him. 

"Well," the man maundered, "I don't know his 
name, seeing you're all so new yet, but he's got a 
sort of Mamma's Boy look about him, and light, 
curly hair " 

"I know," cut in Tom. "What about Mr. Len- 
drick, Cohn?" 

"That his name? Well, seems he got into 
some sort of trouble down the street, — kind of 
row, sir " 

"Otho! — In a rowl" 

It was Jane who spoke. She had heard the 
name, and stopped to listen. 

"It's probably nothing," Brainerd quickly re- 
assured her. "Go ahead, Cohn, — ^how did you 
hear about it, and what did you hear ? ' ' 

"Why, one of the boys ran 'rotmd the comer to 
Kelly's bar after a glass of beer, and this chap, — 
Len — whatever you call him, — ^was hot at it with a 
big bruiser who seemed to be Uckin' the life out c£ 
him. Stewed, he was, too, John said." 

"All right, you may go back to your door," Tom 
said brusquely. 

^ Some of the others had gathered around and 
were listening with interest. They were sorry for 
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Jane, but not any too sony for Otho. Though he 
was an eng^ng sort of person when he liked to 
be, he had managed to antagonize nearly all of 
them at one time or another. 

"Well, Tom," said Fench, "how about it? 
Going after your infant as usual?" 

Jane started and stared with wide eyes; but 
Tom's jaw hardened. 

"No!" he said, and turned away. 

"Getting tired?" queried Keener. "I don't 
blame you, old man! You've had your troubles, 
and that's no lie!" 

"Mr. Brainerd!" Jane broke in. "Will you 
please go and find out about Otho for me ? " 

She was puzzled and she could not help being 
confident that he would not refuse her. It was 
inconceivable that any one would refuse a request 
like that. 

To her astonishment, Tcmi turned on her with 
his face dead white with passion save for his blaz- 
ing eyes and the veins that showed purple on his 
forehead. 

"No, by God!" he rasped at her. "I won't! 
I'm through ! " 

He wheeled, and walked unsteadily away into 
the shadows of the dismantled stage. Jane looked 
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after him; and something of dismay and repulsion 
must have been in her look, for Fench, who, being 
a comedian and old, was remarkably wise, said to 
her gently: 

"Tom has dry-nursed that boy so long I reckon 
he feels 'most hke a father to him! Maybe he's 
got some fool notion of teaching him a lesson." 

Jane did not answer a single word. She turned 
quickly away, and ran, without speaking, into 
the dressing-room which she shared with Nettie 
Llewellyn. 

Everyone thought that she had gone to take off 
her makeup, and Charlie Dixon hurried through his 
dressing in order to be on hand to go anywhere and 
do anything he could for her. But when he 
knocked at the dressing-room door, Nettie's voice 
Miswered him, rather crossly: 

"Jane? She's gone mad!" she told him. "She 
came in here Hke a typhoon, put on a long coat over 
her stage things, and beat it! If she wait out of 
the theatre in that rig, she's probably been run in 
by this time!" 

Dixon started for the stage door, and bumped 
against Tom Brainerd, who also seemed to be in a 
hurry. 

"Brainerd, she's gone!" 
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"Gonel— Who? Where?" 

"Jane. She's gone to look for him, of course!" 

Tom grew very pale. 

"I was just going to run lound to Kelly's my- 
self to make a few enquiries," he said, as though he 
hated to admit it. 

"So was I. But she's beaten us to it, I guess." 

"Well, we'd better get a move on," said Tom 
briefly. 

In silence and as fast as they could, the two men 
made their way to the coiner saloon known affec- 
tionately in the neighbourhood as "Kelly's Own." 

At the door of the barroom, Tom Brainerd 
stc^}ped short and stood as though struck motion- 
less. For the scene before him was quite the 
strangest he had ever seen. 

In the sordid, grimy little room, with its sloppy 
bar-counter and foul air, was a crowd c£ unusually 
disreputable men, all tough and most of them 
drunk. One ci the biggest and drunkest and most 
ruffianly looking of them was standing in the 
crouching attitude and with the clenched hanging 
fists tiiat commonly follow the delivery of a blow. 
And on the floor lay Otbo Lendrick, deathly white, 
with a stream of blood from his chin cmto his im- 
maculate collar. 
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Beside him stood Jane, in her boy's suit, but 
without her wig, her bright red hair tumbling about 
her shoulders and her small face ghastly under the 
makeup she had not had time to take off. 

"Go for a doctor, Charlie," said Tom quickly, 
and Dixon raced off without a word. 

A big bony man, evidently the proprietor, ad- 
vanced scowling into the room. 

"See here," he bellowed, — and immediately you 
knew that he was the blustering kind and not the 
acting, — "I run a respectable place " . 

"Oh, dry up, Kelly!" growled one of the men. 
"Say, Bill, that was a knock-out all ri^t!" 

" Teach him to be fresh !" snarled the fellow with 
the clenched fists. 

"Maybe you've croaked him. Bill," suggested a 
friend encouragingly. 

Bill looked uncomfortable, but he held his 
ground. 

"Teach him to get fresh!" he reiterated, with 
drunken obstinacy. 

Jane blazed at him. 

"You didn't knock him out, you disgusting 
brute!" she cried with a furious edge in her voice. 
"He fdl against that iron thing over there and cut 
his chin, and that made him faint. But don't you 
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go away thinkiiig it was your doing! You are 
nothing but a bully, and bullies are always cow- 
ards! I don't believe you could stand up to any- 
Uiing on two legs. He could have thrashed your 
ridiculous life out if he hadn't happened to trip! " 

The men began to guffaw loudly and coarsely; 
even the bully grinned. 

"Say, sister," he said, with a smile that he 
doubtless believed to be ingratiating, "do you 
always wear them togs? And is it them that 
makes you so damned cocky? Gee! You're 
some little boy, ain't you! I wouldn't mind hav- 
ing a pal like you in my business, if " 

His leering eyes travelled over her from head to 
foot. Tom, unseen at the door, set his teeth and 
took a step forward. 

But Jane, as it happened, did not need help. 

Barney O'Reilly must have chuckled in his 
grave at what followed. The men gathered in the 
barroom had a confused general impression of a 
small cyclone having struck the place without due 
warning. Jane's red hair flared out from her face 
like flaming snakes; her eyes absolutely snapped 
with rage. She flew at big Bill very much as a wild 
cat might fly at a buffalo. And there and then, 
to the thrilled and awed delight of the audience, 
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she proceeded to administer to his repulsive coun- 
tenance as thorough a boxing and beating as it was 
ever likely to receive this side of its eventual doom. 

He tried to keep her off, but he might just as well 
have tried to keep off a determined hornet. She 
struck his eyes and nose and mouth with a strength 
and speed that were nothing short of tmcanny, and 
she was only willing to stop ^en she wrenched an 
involuntary grunt of acute discomfort from her 
victim. 

"Now, if you please, go away as fast as you pos- 
sibly can," ordered Jane, breathing fast but still 
imdauntedly truculent. "If you stay, I might 
really lose my temper!" 

There was a roar of laughter from the assembled 
toughs. Before it, the big man, once their hero, 
turned and fled. It is a strange and sad fact that 
it was his chivalry that destroyed him. He could 
imdoubtedly have fought Jane to her downfall; 
having contented himself with merely defending 
himself from her onslaughts, he was laughed down 
and laughed out. In her heart Jane recognized 
this, and when one of the young fellows aimed a 
blow at the fallen idol, she interposed with a sharp : 

"Everything's satisfactorily settled between — 
gentlemen! What are you butting in for?" 
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"What's the matter with the kid?" yelled the 
men. "She's all r^ht!" 

Jane, her rage past, was kneeling beside Otho, 
anxiously examining his cut chin. Dixon and the 
nearest doctor came in together and followed them. 

' Only a couple of stitches," declared the man of 
medicine after a brief examination. "He'll be as, 
TJgfit as ever by tomorrow." 

The room was emptied of its too interested pa- 
trons, and the stitches taken. Otho could not 
stand pain, so Jane, under the doctor's directions, 
administered a few whiffs of chloroform. When 
it was over, she glanced up and, for the first time, 
saw Tom Brainerd who had been patiently handii^ 
sutures to the doctor. 

Her face hardened instantly, and she bent once 
more over Otho. 

"There, honey," she crooned tenderly, "you're 
all fixed now! I'll get you to bed right away, 
dear." 

"I'll take care ci him, Jane," said Tom, speaking 
for the first time. 

Jane looked at him as though he were a 
stranger. 

"Thank you," she said, without expression. 
"It won't be necessary to trouble you." 
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Tom walked away in silence. At the door he 
said to Dixon : 

"Stand by if you can, Charlie. I'll be hang- 
ing round somewhere near by, but she won't- 
stand for my doing anything, and she may need 
help." 

Dixon nodded, and Tom left the saloon. 

"No directions," said the young doctor, shut- 
ting his bag. Keep him quiet ; — here's a sedative 
if he gets too restless, but I don't believe he will. 
See if he has any fever, — his pulse will be fast if 
he has, — and tell him to come to see me to- 
morrow." 

He looked at Jane with some curiosity, for he 
was only human. But doctors are inured to 
strange and bizarre situations, so he accepted this 
painted young woman in boy's clothes as the 
prospective nurse in the cape, and tried not to feel 
too inquisitive as he departed. 

"I'm going back with you, of course, to take 
care of him," Jane said to Charlie decisively. 

"You can't, Jane. It's aman's hotel; no women 
allowed." 

Jane scowled, considering this obstacle a minute. 

"All right," she said at last. "Then I'll take 
him back with me." 
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"Jane, you're crazy!" 

"Why am I craay?" 

"You can't! — You two girls alone!" — Poor 
Dixon was frightfully imcomfortable. 

"Oh, rot!" said Jane, inelegantly but with em- 
phasis. 

Paying no attention to Charhe's protests, she 
continued: "It's perfectly simple. Nettie can 
sleep on the couch in the parlor, and I'll sit up 
with him ansTfay." 

"He'll be all right in the morning, sure thing," 
said Dixon. ' ' But, Jane, don't you want me or one 
of the other fellows to stay with you ? " 

Jane twinkled. 

"Sort of a house party?" she suggested. "My 
dear friend, do you know how much room we have 
in our flat ? It's a tight squeeze for Nettie and me. 
The only way we can get Otho in at all is to put 
him tO' bed and keep him there where he'll be out 
of the way, and not underfoot ! You may help me 
get him there, though, if you like." 

A policeman strolled up to the door of Kelly's 
Own, and remarked: 

"Somebody said there was some rough-house 
round here." 

"Shut up," said Tom Brainerd, from a shadow. 
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"Can't you see someone's ill? The lady is taking 
him home." 



At four o'clock in the morning, Jane, yawning 
sleepily, felt her patient's pulse, and rejoiced to 
find it quiet and steady. Otho himself, however, 
was distinctly querulous. He was thirsty, and his 
head ached, and he was much exercised over the 
possibility of a scar upon his handsome chin. 

"Don't be such an old peacodi," said Jane good- 
naturedly. ' ' The doctor said it would hardly show 
at all. And while you have to wear bandages, 
you can pretend you're a Sultan or a Mogul or 
something like that, with a ttffban." 

' ' It's like you to make lightof it," said Otho coldly. 

"I'm sorry," said Jane, hurt. "I'm sorry I ever 
see the funny side of anything. Honestly I am." 

And she was. 

"Here's some milk," she said, forcing a cheerful- 
ness she did not feel. "If you're thirsty, it oi^ht 
to taste rather good." 

Otho drank the milk discontentedly, and in the 
light of the grey dawn surveyed Jane with growing 
dfefavour. 

"What an awful wrapper, Jane!" he said, look- 
ing at the brown flannel garment which she wore. 
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"Isn't it?" said Jane, in cordial agreement. 
"Shall I wake up Nettie so you can have something 
pretty to look at? Her newest kimono is very 
decorative!" 

"I'm afraid I've put Miss Llewellyn out most 
awfully," said Otho, in quite a different tone. 
"She is so sensitive that it must have been quite 
a diock to her to have me brou^t in like this." 

Jane stared. It showed, she thought, a decidedly 
original point of view to find anything sensitive 
about Nettie. 

"Her nerves could scarcely bear the strain," she 
remarked dryly. "She is now sleeping tiie sleep 
of emotional exhaustion on the parlor sofa!" 

She really could not help hoping that he could 
hear Nettie snoring, but he did not seem to notice 
it. 

"You are very lucky, Jane," he said wiUi some 
severity, "to have no nerves and no temperament 
yourself!" 

"Rather!" said Jane cheerfully. (What a 
ridiculoi^ heart hers was, to go on having twists 
like tiiat!) "If I had nerves or a temperament, I 
^ould be denied the jc^ of sitting up with you all 
n^ht, Otho!" 

She yawned. 
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"Go to sleep like a good boy; there's time for 
you to get a nice nap before breakfast." 

She turned out the gas and went across to the 
window. There she stood for a while, looking out 
at the pearl-tinted morning world. She was more 
tired, body and soul, than she had ever been before. 
And for the first time in her sweet and wholesome 
life, her sense of humour was somewhat grim. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

AND TOM STAGES A RESCUE' OP HIS OWN 

To see, and dare, and decide: to be a fixed pJUar in the welter 
of uncertainty. 

Thomas Cablylb. 

One week from that night, cold despair reigned 
in the Meny-go-roiind Theatre where Lyter's com- 
pany was plajring. It was a type of despair un- 
known outside the theatrical profession, and its 
diill was deep and very gripping. They were 
going to close up. 

The word had gone forth; — ^not officially as yet, 
but only like the cold little first breath of winter 
that creeps ahead of the penetrating final frost, 
and kills the garden things. Their poor little 
season in 'Frisco, to which they had looked fear- 
waid so longingly and for which they had toiled so 
valiantly and faithfully, was a bittei-, barren, un- 
qualified failtM-e. In their own jargon, they were a 
"frost "; they were " dead "; Lyter had " failed to de- 
liver thegoods" ; and they were all "down and out!" 
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Poor Lyter himself was crushed. He was, as 
everyone knew, an honest, well-meaning man, and 
he had consistently done his best for his people 
even when it meant a loss to him. It was a genu- 
ine blow to him to find himself and them in a ship- 
wrecked condition. Not the least of his troubles 
was the realization that he had not been able to 
keep them above water after they had trusted him 
and stood by him. 

To do them justice, most of them had the char- 
acteristically generous attitude of actors in ad- 
versity. 

"Poor old chap!" muttered Dixon — who had 
r^ained his health by this time and felt sufficiently 
fit to patronize any one. "He feels this like the 
devil!" 

"Feels it! Well, I hope he does!" cried Nettie 
spitefully. "When I think of " 

Suddenly and without warning, she began to 
cry hysterically, and Jane patted her heaving 
shoulder with a soothing hand. 

' ' We're all in the same box," said Keener mildly. 
"It's not up to us to be down on poor old Lyter. 
He's losing more than any one." 

They were having a consolation meeting in 
Nettie's and Jane's dressing-room, between the 
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second and third acts. Nobody had any change 
on, and Otho was off after the first, so that they 
had fallen into the way of forgathering nightly 
for cigarettes and arguments. As a rule the talk 
was confined to merely more or less casual "shop " ; 
discussions of certain lines and effects, professional 
gossip, — not to say scandal, — mutual banter, oc- 
casional recrimination, and a great deal of tiie 
warm, good human chatter that makes everyday 
life worth living: the ordinary give and take of 
ordinary people who know each oliier very well, 
and are neither better nor worse than their fellows. 

Tonight there was a minor chord underljring 
all their chatter. It was all up with the show, and 
they were each and everyone of them out of a 
job. 

"Lyter's lost the most!" insisted Keener, in his 
gentle way. He was a man of no personality, and 
no one ever remembered him ; yet he could think, 
and he had a way of reminding other people that 
they could think too. 

"Yes!" exclaimed Nettie Llewellyn, lifting her 
head. "And next season he'll do it all over again. 
Next season he'll scrape together some more money 
and take out another company; and there'U be a 
new bunch of poor — of poor " 
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She seemed to hesitate. 

"Suckers?" suggested Keener, in his mild voice. 

"Yes, — suckers!" cried Nettie defiantly. "An- 
other bunch of poor suckers to work like the devil, 
and then suddenly wate up, the other end of no- 
where, and — walk home!" 

Fendi shook his head. 

"No," he said quietly. "Lyter's dished, this 
trip. His nerve's broken. He's not as young as 
he used to be. He's through. Ljrter's through. 
When we close up here next week, Lyter closes up. 
He's pretty nearly ready to cash in." 

"Not" — Dixon looked startled. 

"No, he isn't going to commit suicide," said 
old Fench. "But he's through, for all that. His 
heart is just about broken. I don't know what 
will become of him, but the day we ring down here 
for the last time will be Lyter's exit cue. He'll 
drop out; and, wherever he goes, we'll never hear 
oi him again." 

They were silent. They sensed dimly a tragedy 
bigger than theirs. Most of them were very young, 
and this was only one of their early disappoint- 
ments, crises whidi they might reasonably expect 
to meet before making good. But they knew 
instinctively that it was diflEerent with Lyter. 
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Pench was right. The failure of the 'Frisco season 
would ctmie close to breaking his heart. 

' ' I — I wish I had some mon^ ! " burst out Dixon 
impulsively. 

Otho looked up in obvious irritation. He had 
been sitting on a trunk scowling moodily at the 
floor. 

"Oh, tell us some news!" he exclaimed. "Of 
course none of the rest of us wants any money by 
any chance ! " 

"Don't be a grouch, Lendrick," said Charlie 
Dixon good-naturedly. "For once in my life, I 
wasn't thinking of myself. I — I'd like to stake old 
Lyter, — honest to God I would ! " 

Fench put his hand on his shoulder. 

"The wish is supposed to be father to the deed, 
my boy," he said. "But I am very much afraid 
that this one will die childless!" 

There was a silence. 

"We — we ought to have had at least four weeks 
more here, " said Alice Cooke, winking to keep back 
the tears. "And if we'd made a hit it's a cinch 
we could have got more time. I know the regu- 
lar stock company doesn't come in until late in 
June. And we had to get so many new clothes, — 
and not a cent saved 1 ' ' 
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She choked. It was common knowledge that 
she took care of a mother and sister somewhere in 
New England. 

"I'm going in for a cabaret job," declared Gertie 
Mills shortly. 

"Gertie! You aren't!" 

"I certainly am! The starving heroine was 
never one of my happiest r61es. I'm a soubrette, 
and if I've got to go under, I'll go under dancing 
and listening to champagne corks! Roily Evans 
of the Tyrolean will give me a try-out. And I can 
die cheerful anjrway!" 

"Where'sTomBrainerd tonight?" asked Fench. 
"Ever since this news began to get around, I've 
had a sneaking idea that Tom would do scnnething 
about it." 

Jane spoke for the first time. 

"You talk," she said with conspicuous and 
rather surprising scorn, "as though Mr. Brainerd 
could do anything he wanted to!" 

"Well, that's pretty nearly right," Keener said 
seriously. "Brainerd's a bulldog when it comes 
to holding on!" 

Otho laughed, echoing Jane's scorn willin; ' 
enough. 

"Well, your precious bulldog seems to have 
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go this time," he said. "He isn't even on the 
job!" 

Fench looked frankly puzzled. 

"That's right," he said. "I haven't seen him 
tonight. — Well, children, there's the act! Come 
along. We who are about to die " 

They all hurried off. 

Jane was not on again, and she went in search 
of Mr. Lyter. 

He was standing alone in a stage entrance, star- 
ing at the stage without seeing anything, a big, 
unlighted cigar in the comer of his mouth. He 
chewed and chewed at it, and his bony hands 
clenched and unclenched themselves at his sides. 
He looked old and broken, and the ready tears filled 
Jane's eyes. Just a second she hesitated fearing 
that sympathy would hurt him more than silence. 
Then she came forward impulsively, and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

"Dear Mr. Lyter," she said. "I wish there was 
something we cotdd do to prove our gratitude. 
You've been so awfully, awfully good to all of us ! " 

He started, and looked at her in a dazed way. 
Then he pulled himself together in a measure, 
tried to smile, and patted her hand with fingers 
that were icy. 
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"It's just — money kid," he said in a low voice. 
"Just money. If I could raise the cash, we could 
keep going, — I know we could, — and " 

He choked a rising emotion and looked about 
him wistfully. "Iwish,"hemurmered, "thatTom 
were here. I've grown to depend on him, and I 
miss him, — I do miss him ! But I guess he's gone 
to look for another job. I don't blame him. He's 
a sharp fellow, and he never made half what he 
was worth with me " 

"Mr. Lyterf" 

Brainerd's voice, crisp and peremptory, sounded 
in their ears. He was standing just behind them, 
a little flushed and breathing quickly. Evidently 
he had been walking very fast, to say the least of it. 
His eyes were bright as though with some uncon- 
trolable ocultation, and he smiled the warmest, 
sunniest smile that either Jane or Lyter had ever 
seen on his face. 

"It's all right, sir!" he said, with a suppressed 
excitement that made him look almost boyish. 
"I — I'm afraid you thought I'd deserted the ship. 
But the tnitii is, I had a scheme I wanted to think 
out." 

He paused and laughed. 

"You know, sir, I've been pretty nearly every- 
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thing in my day," he went on. "And I've run 
across pretty nearly every kind of man there is I 
I stand pretty well with most of them. I doc't 
know that that's much of a compliment, consider- 
ing what they are and what they do for a living. 
But anyway, I made good while I was witih tiiem, 
and — they're willing to back my word any old time 
when it comes to cash ! " 

Again he laughed, with that new, odd excitement. 
He was like a child who can hardly wait to tell 
some delightful secret. 

"Well, sir, I went first to Tim Grt^an where I 
used to tend bar " 

"Tend bar!" 

' ' Yes — And Tim says I was the best he ever had ! 
He came across on the spot. And then I'tried old 
Sing Quong Loo, — you remember him, Jane! — he 
used to nm a fan-tan joint and I helped him. 
He's always said I was the only white man he 
knew whom he could trust. And there's a chap 
you wouldn't know who used to be a crook but is a 
triple-plated philanthropist now. He's never been 
able to see why I wouldn't borrow money from him 
before ! And one of my old wrestling partners has 
struck it rich too, and is blowing it in here in 
'Frisco!'* 
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"Brainerd," gasped Lyter. "What, in God's 
name, are you talking about?" 

"Don't you understand, sir?" And Tom's 
voice was all at once as tender as a woman's. 
"You've been as square as they make 'em, and — 
and I've been proud to do for you what I'd have 
been ashamed to do for my good-for-nothing self I 
I've asked my old friends for money just to tide 
things over, and I've explained to them what a 
■ corking risk it is, and how safe they are with a man 
like you, and — Oh, stop it, Mr. Lj^er! It's all 
right, sir, — it's all right now ! " 

For the manager's head had gone down into his 
hands, and his thin shoulders quivered. 

"You can get the extra time here now, you see," 
proceeded Tom gruffly, trying not to show how 
much he felt. "And we can go back to Broadway 
with flying colours. And you can b^;in right 
away getting your company together for next 
season ; my ' touch ' will run to that. Those repro- 
bates of mine are rich men ! ' ' 

Jane tried her best to ignore the lump in her 
throat, but it was there just the same. And, 
psychologically prompt, down came the curtain 
just then, and Lyter threw up his head. His 
haggard cheeks were wet with tears. 
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"Say, pa^le," he gasped unsteadily, "Tom's 
got the money!" He flung out his arms in a ges- 
ture that was strai^ely, unconsciously dramatic. 

' ' Say, people, I won't have to throw you down !" 
he cried hoarsely. "I won't have to throw you 
down after all I" 
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THE SPINNING OF THE TOP 

That motley drama — Oh, be sure 

It Eh&U not be forgotl 
With its Phantom chased for evettofxe. 

By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle ^hat ever retumeth in 

To the selfsame spot, . . . 

Edcak Allan Poe. 

There are times when things happen so fast, 
come so thickly, and affect us so vitally and be- 
wilderingly, that the merely human entity is dizzy 
and confused, and feels itself to have no more 
intelligence, volition, or responsibility than a 
gyrating top. Some monstrous hand has set the 
thing in motion, and it spins on giddily, conscious 
neither trf pain nor pleasure in its revolutions, and 
entirely open-minded as to where it is going to 
bring up. 

Prom the hour of Lyter's redeemed and eventu- 
ally successful little season in San Prandsco, Jane 
O'Reilly felt herself to be such a top, spinning out 
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into the future too rapidly to permit of much 



One spin : and she was in New York. 

Surprising to relate, she found it precisely as she 
had always dreamed it would be. 

"I bdieve it's second sight!" she said to her- 
self. " I knew the skyline would look exactly lils 
that!" 

Tliey were coming across the ferry from New 
Jersey, and it was past sunset. Tliough they were 
facing the east, they had the exquisite faint rose 
<^ the afterglow as a background for the purple 
sb^^scrapers in their magnificent raggedness. A 
I jnn point of light here and there gleamed like 
jewels. Manhattan was dres^g for her nocturnal 
revelry. 

"The boats wear l^em too!" mumnired Jane, 
unconscious that she spoke half aloud. 

"The lights?" asked Tom at her elbow. 

She wondered how be had known what she 
meant. He had a queer way of doing that which 
was restful to her in some moods and in others 
oddly irritatiag. She bad a certun reluctance in 
admitting that any one else could really enter into 
the passing phases of her feelings. She and Brain- 
erd were on fairly good terms now, though her flesh 
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crisped whenever she remembered the night in 
Chinatown. She did her faithful best to foi^et 
it. 

"What a wonderful salt smell!" she said, lean- 
ing on the railing erf the ferryboat. ■ 

Tom looked at her curiously. 

"You had plenty of it in 'Frisco," he said. 

Jane shook her head. 

"Not like this!" 

"Well, this isn't so clean, I'll admit!'" he said, 
with his shrug. 

"Perhaps," remarked whimsical Jane, "that's 
why I like it! It's — it's — " she was staring, fas- 
cinated, at the coal barges and river-craft of all . 
kinds busily moving on the rippled old-silver of 
the water — "it's a big, useful smell, somehow! 
On the Pacific it's only adventurous, — or that's 
the way it strikes an outsider, a tenderfoot. It's 
utterly wonderful, — like the opening of a door 
you've always wanted to see through. . . . 
But here — people are living so hard they wouldn't 
recognize an adventure if they met it face to face ! ' ' 

"Because it would be such a stranger to them? " 
said Tom. 

Jane grinned. 

"No!" she flashed, "because it'd be so familiar. 
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such an old everyday story, that they wouldn't 
notice it — oh, look at that sky!" 

"Makes a good back drop," said Tom. But 
the vision moved him too. 

Another spin of the top. 

.... And she and Nettie were in a little 
room in one of the Broadway hotels. Nettie 
knew the house manager, and they paid only two 
thirds of the regular rate. Th^ were high above 
the street noises, but the ncnses rose to them clam- 
orously, steadily, an unspeakable roar of an 
insistent life that wotdd not be ignored. At first 
Jane felt that she might as well be living in an iron 
foundry. She got used to it. 

"Gee," laughed Nettie, "isn't it great to be at 
home on Broadway again!" 

Jane looked at her in real wonder. 

It seemed extraordinary to her at first that any 
one should think of this wild shuffle of life as 
"hcMne." Yet, as she realized almost instantly, 
when she stopped to think of it, there were plenty 
o£ people who could feel at home nowhere else. 
, Then came Otho's voice over the telephone, 
telling her in wild ddight that Brainerd had been 
a real friend; that through him he had met Pilmer 
who had a libretto, and Estein who had money. 
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It looked as though Tom really meant to get the 
opera on, and these big men evidently had every 
confidence in Tom. It was all magical. Some 
things are all magical in this world, though they 
can usually be explained by some very simple 
and dull cause. Tom Brainerd's success seemed 
meteorlike and incredible ; as a matter of cold fact, 
it was rooted in years of hard work, honest values, 
and grim determination. 

The top spun on. And then — ^how, Jane could 
never quite understand — the impossible had hap- 
pened. Brainerd, with Mr. Lyter as partner, was 
putting Otho's opera on. Filmer's libretto. The 
FeaiherweigfU Girl, was generally appraised as a 
"wonder," and everybody was already spending 
the money they were going to make ! 

And Jane was going to be the star. 

She had never dreamed of being featured in any 
stage production. She knew nothing about acting, 
and she could not sing at aU. But she was the 
Leading Lady; she was the Featherweight Girl. 

This much was made clear to her with some diflS- 
culty. She was so appallingly sensible that they 
could not simply throw a thing like that at her head 
and expect her to accept it without due investiga- 
tion. 
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Finally, it was injected into her understanding 
that a star does not necessarily have to possess the 
vocalization of a Melba nor the histrionics of a 
Bernhardt, in order to make good- They wanted 
Jane to dance; they wanted her to laugh. She 
dianced to do both very well indeed. Above all, 
they wanted her to play the part of Jane O'Reilly; 
to be herself for three hours every night. And to 
be that, to Otho's music, especially worked out for 
her setting and accompaniment! 

"De bersonalidy, — dad iz id, — de bersonalidy !" 
wheezed old Estein. 

Jane wished he wouldn't wheeze. It reminded 
her painfully of Mr. MolUng Weede. 

Of course she knew she could do it. Otho's 
music was adorable : it got into her blood and made 
her feel as irresponsible as a frolicking lamb. Yoii 
would have to be less than human if you could not 
do well to such an accompaniment. But it seemed 
too preposterous that she should be anything ex- 
cept a supernumerary. She had quite expected to 
have some high-salaried comic opera prima donna 
for their fixed planet. 

But she always remembered one day when Tom 
Brainerd came to see them with a manner that 
meant business. 
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"You know about Lendrick's music," he said 
abruptly. He was scowling, and his voice was 
without sentiment. "They all tell me his stuff 
is pretty good." 

"Thank the Lord!" exclaimed Jane fervently. 

If there was any change of expression in Tom's 
face, she did not see it. He proceeded, indeed, as 
if she had not spoken: 

"You know I'm putting on The Featherweight 
Girl with the help of Lyter and Estein. Filmer 
has done the text. He's been hunting good, fresh 
music for years, and he likes this stuff. Here's 
an A-i librettist, and Lendrick's fortune is made if 
his score is halfway up to the mark. It's a good 
gamble all round. But we need a star. We're all 
agreed that the lyric soprano, and the soubrette, 
and the comedienne, and the baby-eyed chorus 
graduate are pretty well played out. They're 
cold, and there's an end to it. There's room, 
though, for something new. There's a place wait- 
ing for a girl who can go en and be herself, — the 
sort of self that people will love. . . . Jane, 
I guess you're it!" 

The thing seemed crazy to Jane at first, but she 
had to come to it when everyone came at her with 
it, all together, and all, more or less, at the same 
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time. Her head seemed to be spuming as fast as 
her existence, and she never, from morning till 
night, had a moment in which she could really pause 
and think. 

She was the more giddily at sea because she was 
obliged to admire both Tom and Otho more sin- 
cerely than ever before. Although in such diflEer- 
ent ways, they were each making good superbly. 

And then, one day, after they had been rehears- 
ing for a month and everything was going splen- 
didly, Tom asked her to come to his ofBce, — a re- 
cent grandeur, — for a business interview. 

She went, of course, and for once her intuition 
failed to warn her. 

Tom sat at the desk, looking very large and solid 
and overpowering. His expression was remote, 
unresponsive. He was preeminently ttie Big Man 
engrossed in big affairs. It was not a pose, Jane 
saw, but a fact. There was, perhaps, a wilful 
emphasis of the situation, as though — was it pos- 
sible that he needed everything he could think of to 
support him in something whidi he was facing ? 

"Jane," he said, not looking at her, "I've 
asked you to many me before." 

She smiled, almost a tender smile. 

"Yes, Mr. Brainerd." 
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"You're just iis detennined?" 

"Yes; just." 

He picked up a paper cutter, and with it drew 
patterns on the big blotter in front of him. Though 
he seemed to give this operation his full attention, 
there was something blind about his eyes. 

"Lendrick's opera score is going to bea fine one," 
he said, much as he had said it before. 

Jane jumped, startled by the change of subject. 
Before she had thought of anything to say in an- 
swer, he had once more b^un to speak: 

"It'll be a big thing for him, — naturally. Most 
fellows work half a lifetime to get where he is. 
He'd be pretty well broken up if anything — 
happened." 

"Happened!" gasped Jane. "You mean if it 
were a failure?" 

"No. If it shouldn't be produced at all." 

"But" — ^her head began to go round, — "it's all 
settled, isn't it?" 

"Subject to the decision of the producer after 
the rehearsals." 

"Well," she exclaimed, rather impatiently, 
"aren't you the producer?" 

"Yes, ofBdally." 

' ' Well, then — ! ' ' she laughed relievedly . ' ' What 
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on earth is it all about? You almost frightened 
me for a moment! But, being the producer, — 
why, you'll produce it, that's all!" 

"I am to use my judgment, after seeing the re- 
hearsals," Tom reminded her in a hard, steady 
tone. 

"But" — she flared — "you know the rehearsals 
have been magnificent! Everyone's just crazy 
about the show ! " 

Tom threw down the paper cutter with a clatter. 

"Seehere, Jane," he said roughly, "I had along 
game mapped out. I was going to point out pos- 
sible weak places, and suggest the power I had, and 
so on, and do the thing with some finish. But I 
can't — not with you. You're too straight. And 
whatever else I am, I'm straight too. I've got 
Lendrick where I want him. I can shelve his 
opera for ten years if I like, and he knows it if you 
don't. I bought the option, and he's living on 
that now ; he can't pay it back. And I've got you 
where I want you, too — No, not that!" His harsh 
voice broke just for a moment. "Where I want 
you, Jane,- is in my arms. But — I know you 
won't marry me under any ordinary conditions. 
So I'm making extraordinary ones." 

He stopped, steadied himself, and forced him- 
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self to meet her clear though horrified gaze without 
flinching. 

"If you will marry me, I will put ttiat opera on," 
he said boldly. "If you don't, I'll lock it in my 
safe, and he can whistle for a manager until Judg- 
ment Day. That's the proposition, Jane; it's 
up to you." 

And for the first time in weeks the top seemed to 
stop spinning. Everything was very still. 
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THE BARGAIN 

Alas, that love, so gentle in his will, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof ! 

WnXIAH SBAKSSrEAMK. 

When the top ceased to spin an enonnous 
quiet fell on the office where Jane and Tcan BraJn- 
erd sat. A silencing, muffling hand had stilled all 
things. There was, suddenly, a vacuum of sound, 
almost a vacuum of sensation. 

An odd thing ! It was midsummer and very hot, 
but, all at once, the room was very cold. The 
arresting hand which had temporarily stopped dis- 
turbance of all sorts, had also stopped the disturb- 
ance caused by a high temperature. You sat 
there inert, in a deep chill that was equally divided 
between the body and the soul. 

At last Jane spoke. 

"Do you mean," she said, very quietly indeed, 
"that you are driving a — bargain?" 

"Yes, Jane. I'm afraid it's just that." 
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She had known it, of course, before he spoke, 
yet the simple admission of the monstrous thing 
made her draw back uncontrollably, and catch her 
breath. 

"And you know," shefound herself saying, fairly 
steadily, "that I shall always hate you for it for 
ever and ever?" 

"I know of course that you think you will. 1 
hope it won't work out that way." 

"Suppose it does?" 

"It's a chance I've got to take, Jane." 

Jane grew very white. 

"It's not a chance," ^e exclaimed breathlessly. 
"It's not a chance! It's a certainty!" 

"So much the worse for me," said Tom, with the 
odd, painful smile she knew so well. 

"You — mind vray little," she said, controlling 
herself. 

"Yes? . . . So little that I am holding on to 
the arms of my chair here, not to spring up and 
take you, and hold you close, and — try to wake 
you up! So little that — " He broke off, and 
laughed abruptly. "I wouldn't talk like that to a 
man who — loves you, Jane," he said. 

"Loves me!" She trembled from head to 
foot, and it was scorn li^at shook her. "You 
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dcm't surdy pretend that it's love you feel for 
me!" 

"It's a pretty good imitation, dear." 

"Lme!" 

" What do you think it is? "he asked her quietly. 

She hesitated. She looked about her wildly. 
She had a feeling, ao impression, but she did not 
quite know how to put it into words. 

"It seems — it seems," she brought out chokingly, 
"that it only means your superior power to make 
me suffer. It only means that you are stronger 
than I " 

"Oh, my dear," he interrupted, wonderingly, 
"is that all it really means to you?" 

She looked at him as though mesmerized as he 
leaned toward her and took her hands into his. 
As he did so, she noticed his own hands. They 
should have looked cruel and ruthless, to fit into 
her idea of him; but though they were big and 
strong and shaped for power, th^ were not brutal 
hands, — their touch now was the gentlest she had 
ever known in all her life. 

"My little, dear, crazy, beloved girll" he said 
to her as she had not known m^i coidd speak to 
women. ' ' Must you always think of me like that ? ' ' 

"Oh, probably not!" said Jane. "Doubtless 
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I shall think of you in a. much worse light than 
that some day I" 

She spoke hardly, and he started at the tone 
as he released her hands and leaned back in his 
chair. He had never before heard that hard note 
in her voice. Pain, righteous indignation, all 
things fiery and alive, seemed natural to think of 
as associated with eager, vivid, generous little 
Jane. But that she should be hfird [ And that it 
should be for the man who loved her so I 

But, in his own way, he was a wise man and a 
patient one. He had his intuitions, faulty or 
otherwise, and he was too good a business man not 
to know how to wait. He interpreted Jane's new 
mood-manifestation as a desperate and exceedingly 
feminine attempt at self-preservation. Her se- 
cret, delicate fortresses of being were in danger. 
Her affections were, so to speak, under fire. What 
more humanly, and in a measure reassuringly, nat- 
ural, than that she should summon to aid her 
defence forces and guards for which she had had no 
previous occasion? 

"All right, dear," he said, gently and gravely. 
"We'll wait and see. I suppose you mean that as 
a — ^husband — I shall be even more awful than just 
as a lover." 
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"I object to the word 'lover'!" snapped Jane. 
"I was never very sentimental, but I certainly have 
had my ideals as towhataloveroi^httoactlike!" 

"Jane," said Brainerd quietly. "I can make 
love. Don't make any mistake about that. And 
it's rather hard not to make love to you. But 
that isn't necessary between you and me. You 
aren't a vain or a foolish woman. I am not a 
man who lies and sneaks and coaxes love out of a 
girl " 

"No," said Jane. "You prefer to bully her." 

"Just so. Of the two methods, I do prefer to 
bully her. Though take it from me, it isn't half as 
amusing as you seem to think it is. What I really 
want is to have her recognize her own love. And 
when she does — there won't be any coaxing nor yet 
bullying; it will just be there, a free gift. And as 
for making love, — love isn't made, dear; it comes 
ready-made from whatever God there is." 

"Did you get that out of a book?" asked Jane 
cruelly. 

"I dare say," said Tom. "If I did, it doesn't 
make it any less true. A few true tilings do come 
out of books, you know." 

Jane rose from the chair in which she had been 
forcibly holding herself. 
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"Very well," she said with a look of ice and fire 
together. ' ' I accept the tenns of your proposition. 
Have you no legal agreement for me to sign ? ' ' 

"I think," he said with a faint smile, "that we 
can wait for that till we get to the Church Regis- 
try." (Was there nothing that would make him 
show that he was even a little hurt?) 

"Very well, Mr. Brainerd." 

"By the bye, don't you think you could cut out 
the 'Mr. Brainerd' stuff?" he suggested quite 
casually. "We're engaged, you know." 

"Engaged!" 

She locked at him, and suddenly she burst out 
into laughter that it cut him to hear. 

"Do you know," she exclaimed, "I never 
thought of the word 'engaged' in tiie right way 
before! You engage a clerk or a cook, don't you? 
Why, 'engaged' just means 'hired'! So I'm — 



She ran out of the office still laughing. And 
she was still laughing when she reached the street; 
but there were tears on her cheeks as well. She 
walked home to the hotel, though it was twelve 
blocks, and her legs felt none too steady. And 
she bumped into people rather blindly on the way. 

She entered the room which she shared with 
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Nettie, seeing it and her with new eyes. She 
had an idea that the whole world was gcnng to 
seem different to her henceforward. Nettie was 
swathed in a kimono, cleaning a lace collar, llie 
fumes of the gasolene were suffocating. 

"What an awful smell!" murmured Jane almost 
vacantly. "Nettie, put on mourning, or your best 
dothes, or something. I'm hired. I mean — I'm 



Nettie tipped over her bowl of gasolene, and 
swore at it feebly. 

"Who is it?" she demanded, with wide eyes. 

"It's Mr. Brainerd who has — ^hired me." For 
the first time in her life Jane took a bitter joy in 
being coarse. 

Nettie's expression changed ever so little. 

' ' Oh, you mean a new part ! ' ' she exclaimed with 
a smile. "At first I really thought you meant " 

"Quite a new part," declared Jane recklessly. 
"I am going to marry him." 

"Jeannette!" 

"Yes. Exciting, isn't it?" 

"You seem to find it sol" said Nettie, watching 
her. "I never saw you look like that before, . . . 
W^! I am surprised. So that's been your game 
all along, you sly little thing! Well! I'm sure I 
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wish you tuck. Maybe he'll treat you better 
than he treated me I" added Nettie, with frank ill- 
nature. 

Jane had not the slightest idea why that one 
sentence should affect her so poignantly. She 
only felt all her blood fly to her face, and she knew 
suddenly that she hated Nettie more than any one 
in the world, — always excepting Tom Brainerd! 

Otho took the news peculiarly. 

He was not really in love with Jane, of course, 
but he had a profoundly proprietary feeling about 
her. Needless to say, he was not instructed as to 
her reasons for the proposed marriage with Brain- 
erd. He could only suppose that she had all at 
once decided to accept him because he was going 
up in the wotW so certainly and so fast. Con- 
sequently, Otho felt vaguely aggrieved. Was he 
not doing pretty well himself? Besides, he would 
never have thought it of Jane — never ! 

They had a gloomy little interview while waiting 
for The Featherweight Girl company to assemble 
for rehearsal one morning. 

"I — it sounds asinine, Janet," Otho said, with 
just a touch of sentimentality, "but truly I've 
thought all along that you — cared for met" 

"So I always did care for you, Otho," said Jane, 
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rather wearily, but her eyes were tender. "And 
I've never cared for you more than I do now." 

It was true enough. 

"Then, for heaven's sake," dananded Otiio, in 
genuine and irritated astonishment, "what are you 
marrying that fellow for?" 

Jane checked the impulse to cry :" That's why ! " 
and, instead, answered carefully but truthfully: 

"It seemed — the wisest thing to do. Mr. 
Brainerd is in a position to — to do so mudi — to 
control so many things " 

"But — hang it all, Jane!" Otho's sensitive face 
flushed hotly. "It — it seems so unworthy, some- 
bow! I know I haven't any right to talk to you 
like this! But — but — you've always seemed such 
a straight little thing ; so unselfish, and clean and, — 
I simply can't see you doii^ a rotten mercenary 
thing like this without butting in. I know I've 
no right " 

"No right at all," said Jane steadily, though her 
face was absolutely colourless. "But — you're a 
very dear person, Otho." 

She spoke in her old, old fashion, that always 
made Otho feel like a foolish little boy. 

R^earsal commraiced, and they separated with- 
out further word. 
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Jane seemed, with her position, to take on a new 
shell of self-preservation and reticence. Always a 
social, friendly, gregarious soul (in spite of her 
occasional wild urges toward solitude), she sud- 
denly became the opposite. She found that she 
could not endure even old friends around her, and, 
without much altercation, severed her domiciliary 
connection with Nettie and took a place by herself 
in a pseudo-Bohemian quarter^ It was a dilapi- 
dated studio building, and she was not particularly 
comfortable, but she cared nothing for all that. 
She wanted to be alone, and she was alone. It was 
not a bit good for her, as it happened. 

"I always liked you," Nettie protested plain- 
tively, when they separated for good. But it was 
rather a half-hearted protest, after all. Nettie 
was not in any way too good for this wicked world, 
and she had found Jane's unconscious but unques- 
tionable virtues rather a trial. "I always liked 
you," she reiterated, "even though you are such 
a little oddity!" 

"Try to overlook my past misdeeds!" Jane said 
with just a flash of her old-time gaiety. It passed, 
however, as a breeze passes, and she added, rather 
pitifully: "We've had such nice times together, 
Nettie, honey!" 
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After she had realty gone, Nettie asked herself 
what possible times Jane could have had with ^er 
which had been especially nice. Though she was 
not gifted with imagination, Nettie was con- 
strained to admit that it could be only Jeannette's 
own sweetness of character and lenient point of 
view that had hit on the advantages of their situ- 
ation. And Nettie vaguely resented this, — the 
more, perhaps, because nobody in his senses could 
call ]ane O'Reilly a prig. She was just — the 
Real Thing. 

Tom Brainerd troubled Jane very little. He 
treated her with the conventional courtesy and 
consideration that was tacitly dananded, but not 
much more. He was a trifle more punctilious now 
than before. He let his unreserved impulses ap- 
pear less candidly before her. He was absolutely 
polite and thoughtful, and from first to last he 
made her position as his fiancee understood by 
everyone. She was, it appeared, to get the p^- 
quisites without the penalties. But none of this 
softened her toward him. 

She had only this : she was vaguely grateful that 
he did not try to make love to her. That, she 
owned, would have been more than she could bear. 

The hot days wore on. And they took toll of 
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strength and courage and vitality in their passage. 
Jane looked like a wraith. The rehearsing com- 
pany was more ragged tiian a frayed violin string. 
It was, in short, the usual attitude and atmosphere 
before a big, new production. 

And one day, Tom, .who had been secretly wor- 
ried about her beyond words, decided to take the 
matter in hand. 

"Jane," he said, in the tone that he habitually 
used toward her nowadays, — a tone which held in 
it deference but no individual claim, — "don't you 
think, — before you're married, — you ought to 
look up your family ? ' ' 

Jane felt rather queer. It was awful to realize 
that she had hardly ever thought of her family in 
all this time. She must be a very curious, heart- 
less person, she decided with much remorse. Then 
she looked at Tom, marvelling. How did it hap- 
pen that he had thought of her family, — her own 
family? It had never crossed her mind ! 

"Don't you think," he rq)eated, "that you 
ought to look them up?" 

"My family? They don't care ansrthing about 
me," declared Jane, simply and sincerely. 

"How do you know?" he asked. 

She stared at him. 
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"They never cared," she cried vehemently. 
"They were self-satisfied and indifferent! Th^ 
lived a smug, comfortable existence. They didn't 
care what happened to me, as long as they had no 
responsibilities!" 

He was looking at her. 

"It doesn't sound like Jane, somehow," he re- 
marked reflectively. 

Jane's head droc^)ed. 

"It sounds — awful! "she murmured. "I know! 
But lately I seem at sixes and sevens. Everytiiing 
comes out wrong, whatever way I start at it! 
What do you want me to do about my people?" 

"I only want you to be, now and always, Jane. 
And Jane should know that her mother loved her, 
and would suffer to hear that she had — married — 
without telling her anything about it." 

"I don't think that we need go into that," said 
Jane with ahardened face. "As for my mother. — 
she never took much interest in me." 

"I am inclined to believe it," said Tom Brain- 
erd, frowning. "It would explain." 

Jane's green eyes were a question. 

"You see, you certainly take little enough in- 
terest in her I" he elucidated with a laugh. 

Jane shivered. 
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"I'll go, — I'll go, of coursel" she gasped, well- 
nigh incoherently. "But can I leave rehearsals 
without being a nuisance? And when am I to 
go? And have you heard from them? And — is 
'Dosia all right? Oh. please tell me everything!" 

Tom smiled secretly as he searched in his pocket 
for some letters circled by an elastic band. 

"Read these," he suggested, "at your leisure. 
As for your questions: you can start when you 
please. The rehearsals here can go on without you 
because you have your part all right anyway and 
can slip back any moment you like. You will be 
gone nearly a month, and " 

' ' Oh, I can't stay in the Moiling Weede house as 
long as that!" Jane exclaimed impetuously. 

"You dcm't have to!" he told her. "You have 
another errand. You remember your dwarf wo- 
man you told me about in Pico? Well, I knew you 
were lonely without Jab. and I sent out there to 
get him for you. She wrote in answer that you 
had promised to come back yourself when you 
wanted to reclaim him. It's all in one of those 
letters I've given you. I suggest that you go to 
visit your mother and sister first, and th^i go out 
and get your dc^. The dwarf lady seems keen 
about seeing you in person. And then " 
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Tom turned away without looking at her. 

"You are going?" he asked. 

"I — I suppose," she faltered, "that it would be 
proper." 

"It would be kind," he said. Ard for some rea- 
son she was surprised. 

"I told you before they didn't care about me," 
she said. 

"And I asked you before: How did you 
know?" 

' ' How did I know ! " She checked her obviously 
defensive attitude. "Well, since I'm going " 

"We'll open early in September. You'll want to 
be bade a fortnight ahead." 

He turned away. 

. . . "Tom!" 

Jane had never called him that before. As he 
wheeled toward her with an illumined face, she 
started back, panic-stricken. 

"I — I didn't meant it!" she said shakily. 

Tom Brainerd, halting, drew a quick breath. 

"Perhaps you will, some day! "he said. 
. . . And yet the only word she had said was 
—"Tom!" 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE PAST REVISITED 

. . . Perhaps 1 lived brfore 
In some strange world where first my soul was shaped. 
And all this passionate love, and joy, and pain. 
That come, I know not whence, and sway my deeds, 
Are old imperious memories, blind yet stroi^. 
That this world stirs within me. . . . 

Gkokgb Eliot. 

It had been less than a year. 

Jane felt very strange when she entered again 
the house of the Grand Panjandrum. It was, to 
be sure, the same house, and the occupants were 
not radically altered. Yet there v/as a difference. 
She did not at first realize that it was in herself. 

Eventually, she grasped the painful but basic 
fact: the Moiling Weedes had stayed where th^ 
were; she had gone on. At least, it seemed that 
way. She felt infinitely, incredibly free before 
than. They struck her as tremendously shackled 
and weighted. Her mother nearly broke her heart 
in h^ flabby, unfeeling ineptness. Mr. Moiling 
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Wcede had solidified a bit with the months. He 
was less soft and unctuous, and more genuinely 
superior. It was clear that his business was doing 
well and that it agreed with him. 

The change that had arrived in Jane was an odd 
and a subtle one. She did not come back to her 
Home Town as a harbinger of fashion ; she bore no 
emblem of sophistication. Yet she could not help 
knowing that she had grown out of her old-time 
atmosphere. She was different, — ineflfably differ- 
ent, — and to tell the truth, her own people were the 
first to recognize the fact. Something of definite 
growth had entered into the change as a matter of 
course. For people made like Jane are made to 
grow. She had not grown away from the place 
where she had started; she had only, by processes 
of evolution, developed until she no longer fitted 
in there. 

Her arrival, decently heralded by letter and tele- 
gram, was a queer function.' As usual, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moiling Weede were seated in that awful 
dining-room. The Grand Panjandrum wheezed a 
greeting ; her mother suppressed, rather heroically, 
an obvious inclination to tears. A surreptitious 
glance showed that 'Dosia was not there. 

Before Jane had a chance to try any of her faith- 
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fully prepared sentences, Mrs. Moiling Weede 
startled them both. She threw up her head, with 
an attempt at independence which touched Jane 
deeply. 

"I want to talk to my daughter," she said. "I 
want to talk to her alone." 

Mr. Moiling Weede looked at her almost af- 
frightedly. She must, indeed, have seemed a 
trifle mad to him. "Where had she acquired that 
unheard-of aspect of initiative? He saw that it 
must have cxmne from Jane. His wife had inhaled 
some of the open air of liberty which the girl had 
brought in witii her. Accordingly, Jane was re- 
sponsible, and he did not love her the more for it. 

Jane and her mother went together to the silent 
gloomy parlour which was usually held sacred to 
Great Events. 

' ' Jane, my dear, ' ' said Mrs. Moiling Weede, and 
the tremble in her voice seemed a part of l^e trem- 
ble in her vast, unhappy body, "I've been a very 
bad mother to you. Yes, I have. I know it. 
There is no use mincing matters. I'll even admit 
that in a way I was glad, — at first, — when you dis- 
appeared like that. Oh, I'm making a clean breast 
of it! You see — he — ^was always fussing about 
your queer ways, — you never would try to please 
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him, — you know! And — and — I'm not a strong 
woman," said Mrs. Moiling Weede, weqjing, "and 
it seemed more than I could bear — that it did ! ' ' 

Jane patted her shoulder sympathetically, and 
waited. She was unexpectedly moved by these 
confidences of her mother's.' Poor, dear, helpless 
thing; she must have suffered terribly. 

"I said I was glad, — that time, — didn't I?" 
whispered the big sobbing woman. "Maybe I 
was, too, in a cowardly way, just at first. But 
Jane, I got to thinking of you. I got to lying 
awake at night wondering what had become of you. 
It made me an old woman, Jane!" ' 

She was sitting in one of the deep, stiff old chairs. 
Jane stood a moment blindly remembering that 
Tom had thought of this, — Tom had understood. 
. . . Then she dropped to her knees and bid her 
face in her mother's lap. 

"I never dreamed," she brealiied brokoily, 
"that you truly — cared!" 

She raised her wet eyes, and what she saw in 
Mrs. Moiling Weede's face made her bow her head 
^ain. For, even on that flat, large countenance, 
it was quite a marvellous look. 

"My dear," said the mother with a strange dig- 
nity that only comes to motiiers, and only to them 
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whai they are stirred to the roots of their maternal 
being. ' ' My dear, whrai you have brought a little 
bit of breathing life into the world, and know that 
it came from you and through you, you can never 
stop caring as long as you have a brain and body to 
care. They call it mother love. I don't know 
what it is really; it just is. You're my baby, 
Jane. When you have a baby of your own, you'll 
imderstand." 

Jane was crying in silence. Very gently, her 
mother slipped away for a moment or two, letting 
the girl's head rest against the deep cushioned seat 
instead of her knees. . . . She was back almost 
at once. Jane, lifting her tear-stained face, saw a 
picture of her father held before her eyes. It was 
only a faded cabinet photograph, but it was, in 
truth, the face of good-for-nothing, meny, fightii^ 
Bam^ O'Reilly. 

"Take it with you," said Mrs. Moiling Weede. 
"I've always kept it. He had his faults, my dear, 
— Lord knows, no one saw 'em plainer than It 
But he was a good, b^, kind, /we man. And, 
after all, you're his girl ! " 

Jane kissed her'without speaking. 

'"Dosia?" she asked tJien, in a longing whisper. 

"She's upstairs," said Mrs. Moiling Weede. 
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"She's married, ycm know, to Bert Matthews. 
They live with us for the present." 

Jane fled up the stairs. 

Theodosia sat on the edge of the big bed, sew- 
ing. She looked up, and seeing her sister, began 
to whimper. The two hugged ea<^ other speech- 
lessly, while the Moiling Weede dinner bell pealed 
in their ears, unattended. 

"Poor Bert!" sobbed 'Dosia. "He's a failure, 
you know. And nowadays, he takes my troubles 
as well as his own — Jennie, how nice you look!" 

The sisters gazed into each other's eyes, ten- 
derly and wonderingly. They really loved one 
another. 

"Oh, Jennie," wailed Theodosia suddenly, "I'm 
going to have a baby!" 

Jane stared at her as thot^ she stared at the 
First Mother. Then, quite naturally and simply, 
she slid to her knees before her sister. 

"Oh, lucky you! "she whispered yearningly and 
lovingly. "Oh, lucky, darling you!" 

*Dosia was far more matternDf-fact. 

"You're going to be married. You'll have one 
of your own some day," she said, sensibly. "Not 
that I'm so blessed crazy about it! " 

Jane sat very still. That she was to have chil- 
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dren had never crossed her mind. The very 
thought of it seemed to send a secret, wild glow 
through all her being. . . . Children? . . . 
Babies? . . . For her? ... It was a deli- 
cicus dream. 

But her stirring womanhood shrank as the 
strongest sex-impulses do shrink, from tiie life 
prindpW itself. You will find that the stronger the 
seac-urge, the stronger the sex-defensive. 

Jane was an untisual woman. She wanted her 
children : those given her by nature, miled her by 
God. But when she thought of their potential 
fath^, she shuddered with what she believed to be 
repulsion. 

God knew what it was, and smiled. 

Jane did not stay long with her family. She 
did her duty, and, by way of an extra luxtuy, in- 
dulged her sentiments a bit over 'Dosia and her 
prospective baby. 

Then she headed West again. 

When she arrived in Pico, Miss L. Madden was 
on the point of death. Jane found that her first 
duty was to feed the dogs ; the little dwarf woman 
had faithfully cared for Uiem until she was beyond 
the mere physical power of crossing the floor. 
Jab was well and seemed happy when he saw her 
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But the natural jc^ that Jaae fdt at her reunion 
with him was quenched by her genuine grief over 
Miss Madden. 

"I was sure you would cornel" said the dwarf, 
nodding her huge head. 

She was in bed, but she contrived to move her 
head and arms ahnost as freely as though she had 
been up and about. Around her crouched and 
whimpered dogs of all kinds. It was evident that 
they loved her : they pushed themselves close to 
her, when it was possible, and their subdued cries 
made the air sad. . . . 

"You are going to be married," she said. "He 
wrote me." 

"Yes." 

"That is good," said the dwarf woman, not 
tentatively, but as one having authority. "You 
love him." 

"Love him? "Jane flared up. "Why, — I shrink 
from him. Miss Madden!" 

The dwarf dismissed that with a wave of her 
short arm. Clearly, she looked upon it, even if 
true, as an unimportant detail. 

"You love him," she repeated positively. But 
she spoke in the same expressionless tone that 
Jane had heard from her lips before, when utt^ing 
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oracular soothsayings. "He is your mate. -You 
will marry him." 

"I know that!" Jane could not help putting in 
rather bitterly. "I have to!" 

"You will marry him. And you will be glad. 
He is your mate. You will find out later that you 
love him; t^t you have loved him all along." 

"That is nonsense!" said Jane angrily. "He 
knows that I will never love him!" 

Miss Maddai smiled. "Does he?" 

" I have told him so." 

"You have told him what you think is true. 
But why should he wish to marry you if he does not 
hope that you will come to love him in time? 
Marriage is very — close, my dear!" 

Jane flushed in a queer sort of spiritual agony. 

"There could never be anything of that sort be- 
tween us!" she exclaimed. 

"And why not?" asked Miss Madden. 

Before Jane had found her words, the dwarf put 
out a small, clawlike hand to touch her very 
tenderly, and spoke: 

"I have read stories of men who went through 
their marriage service without demanding anything 
more. 'Parted at the altar,' and all that sort of 
thing! I alwaj^ thought it stupid and unbeliev- 
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able. If it is a matter of money, the really dis- 
interested man can look out for the woman he 
loves without going through any ceremony ! Any 
man who wants to be altruistic, or whatever he 
likes to call it, can do it. He doesn't have to turn 
lumself into a husband for the purpose!" 

She sank back upon the pillows, white and inert. 
Jane administered brandy, and Jab quivered as 
dc^ do when death stands near. 

"When a man demands marri^e," said Miss 
Madden, "it's because he means and wants — 
marriage! Make no mistake about it. But 
thank your stars that it is so!" 

Her eyes closed, and her face looked leaden. 
At intervals she roused, and even petted her "chil- 
dren," the nondescript dogs that pressed close to 
her. 

In the hours of tlie vigil, Jane saw queer glimpses 
of her, — views Oiat she would never have let the 
world see willingly. Often she muttered, uttering 
odd aphorisms or quoting old philosophers. 

"Happiness is not an essence," she asserted 
seriously. "You can't buy it in concentrated fOTm. 
It only comes after years of work, — and then half 
the time it doesn't come at all! Th^e is no ex- 
tract of happiness!" 
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A little later Jane asked: 

"Won't you please tell me what your first name 
is?" 

"Lilith," answered Miss L. Madden. "Wasn't 
she the Other Woman in the Garden? I have 
always wondered why my mother chose that name. 
I suppose she couldn't have known just what I was 
going to be like when I grew up! ..." 

It was three o'clock that night when she said: 

"You will marry the man you love?" 

Jane nodded, but she did not know how to an- 
swer in words. 

Janehad never before thought about herself at all. 
She bad had no personal problems. She had lived 
so solely for others that she did not know how to 
live her own life. There had always been one 
inevitable way to feel and to act. The ever-im- 
portant thing was the Other Person's point of view; 
she had to get that as far as might be, and shape her 
own course accordingly. Jane had not been only 
unselfish: she had been almost selfless. And the 
necessity of deciding, judging, hoping, fearing, 
thinking for her own destiny, was a task both novel 
and confusing. She did not like being consciously 
and responsibly a Person! . . . 

In the California dawn, when the light was far 
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fainter thaa at moon-high, the dwarf woman's face 
went white and blank. 

Jane was sitting close to her, stroking her hands. 
Still she was not sure. 

When Jab clambered into her lap and pressed his 
trembling nose against her breast, she knew that 
their friend was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX 

. . . Why was I 
To cross between their happy love and thew? 
To standi shadow by their shininK doors, 
And ves them with my darkness? . . . 
The brightness o£ a burning thought, awhile 
In battle with the glooms of my dark will, 
Uoon-like emerged, and to itself lit up 
There on the depth of an unfathomed love 
Reflex of action. . . . 

Alpred Tbnnvson. 

It was the first night of The Featherweight Girl. 

The thing was done. The sacrifice was made. 
Otho's melodies would drift across the footlights 
into the ears of New York tonight. 

Jane had utterly lost what she had for a space 
discovered; her own individuality. She had seen, 
like something in a dream, what an identity might 
be like. But, seeing further what that m^ht 
mean to her, she had abandoned her vision in 
sheer terror. 

She had finally brought her own personal issues 
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down to hard pan. As she sat brfore her mirror 
that night, she knew that though she had no joy- 
in the future she had nevertheless assured the 
future. Otho had composed a fine opera; and it 
was through her that it was going to be produced. 

Her dresser, the wzirdrobe woman, tramped 
forward, in her solid, cheerfid way. 

"Mr. Brainerd, ma'am!" 

Th^ were alone together. 

"Hold on a minute!" said Tom Brainerd, in 
rather a queer voice. "Don't make up just yet, 
Jane. I want to kiss you first!" 

He laughed, and awkwardly touched her fore- 
head with his lips. Tom's caresses were apt to be 
shy and difficult affairs. It was, perhaps, para- 
doxical; he had always had "a way with womoi," 
and it was a novelty to find himself at a loss. But 
Jane was different; he could not treat her easily, 
cavalierly, as he had treated his lights o' love. 
If he merely touched her hand, it must be with a 
special consciousness, a definite and hampering 
sense of her beautiful desirability. Tonight there 
was something unusual about him; something, in a 
way, desperate, as though he were facing an issue 
with terrible potentialities, either for or against 
him. 
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"They've called the half hour," Jane protested. 
But she sat still and waited. With her hair pulled 
back in a screwed-up knot to be out of the way, 
her little pale face seemed smaller and whiter than 
usual. With that ghost of a pucker between her 
brows, she looked like a worried child. 

Tom came over to her deliberately, and lifted 
her bodily from her chair. Then he sat down him- 
sdf, still holding her tight, so that she lay in his 
arms as helpless as any baby, but by no means as 
submissive. Though she made no effort to free 
herself, he could feel het whole body grow tense and 
rigid with resistance. He bent over her until his 
face almost touched hers, and whispered hozirsely : 

"Jane! — can't you love me?" 

"Let me go!" gasped Jane. And now she did 
struggle, — very desperately, as though for her life. 

But he still held hei fast, hfting her against his 
heart. His breast heaved as though he bad been 
running. 

"There must be some spark of feeling in you!" 
he muttered passionately. "By God, I'll make 
you feel something, for once !" 

He placed kiss after kiss on her mouth, — deep, 
long, searching kisses, kisses that were brutal in 
their violence, that hurt her, choked her, made her 
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faint and dizzy and horribly afraid. Then he let 
her break from his clasp, and rising himself, stood 
facing her. 

Jane's hat and long grey veil hung on a book 
close beside her. She put out her shaking hand 
and drew the end of the veil across her face. She 
pressed it against her hot and aching lips as though 
its softness could soothe them. 

"Jane," said Tom unsteadily, "when a woman 
trembles tike that under a man's kisses, it means 
one of two things. Either she loathes his very 
touch, or it arouses her own passion. On your 
soul and honour, — which was it?" 

With blazing eyes Jane looked at him, and she 
thought that she told the truth as she answered, 
panting: 

"With all my heart and soul and strength, / 
hateyoul" 

Tom stood silent for a moment, then turned to 
the door. 

"That's enough," he said roughly. "That's 
all I wanted to know ! " 

He went out of the dressing-room, leaving the 
door open; it seemed as though he had not been 
aide to see it. 

"Pif te^i minutes I " called the boy outside. 
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Eliza, the dresser, came back, and Jane, sick and 
quivering, hturied into her costume. 

First nights are always nightmares. This one, 
as a matter of fact, went rather well, though no- 
body knew it, — nobody, at least, in any way con- 
nected with the show. It is a strange truth that 
the success or failure of a production r^^ters last 
with the persons responsible for it. Gloom en- 
velops a wh(de company that has just played itself 
into everlasting fame, and a fatuous joy radiates 
from the brow of the manager who has just put on 
something that the Dead Watch have pronounced 
the worst yet. 

There were the usual nimiber of curtain calls, 
and everyone had to come out and bow, and look 
pleasant. Being a comic c^)era it was a three act 
aSair, and after the second, there was a general 
round of applause which justified almost any one in 
going on to take a call. Rather to everyone's sur- 
prise, Tom Brainerd elected to take it himself. 
He was not well-known on Broadway, and there 
was a certain vagueness about his welcx>me, as he 
walked out before the curtain. But it was obvious 
that he had something to say, and everybody 
waited interestedly to hear him say it. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, in his curi- 
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ously harsh, vibrant voice, "we are all very much 
obliged to you, but that isn't what I'm here to say. 
I'm here to make an announcement. You have 
indicated that you like the music of Mr. Otho 
Lendrick. and the dancing of Mtss Jane O'Reilly. 
Being a theatrical man, I suppose I am partial to 
theatrical effects. Anyway, this seems to me a 
good time to announce the engagement of Mr. Len- 
drick and Miss O'Reilly. If this piece is a hit it 
will be a jolly good wedding present for them! 
And I'm much obliged to you for listening to me!" 

Jane, standing in the wings, heard him. Her 
mouth opened, and her eyes became empty. 
Such moments, so funnily tragic, so painfully 
comic, come to all of us. But all of us are not 
cursed with the deadly dual faculty of appreci- 
ating the contradictions to their bitter dregs. Sud- 
denly Jane began to laugh hysterically. 

"Dear, blessed imbecile!" she whispered. "He 
honestly thinks he's making me happy ! " Luckily 
nobody heard her. 

It was a black hour for Jane. Afterward, she 
could not see how she had lived through it at all, 
for she had to accept the astonished congratula- 
tions of the company, and she had to dance her 
weary way through the whole of that awful last act. 
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Otho was conducting, and she thought, with an- 
other hysterical giggle, that he appeared slightly 
appalled himself when he looked up at her. She 
tried to keep her eyes as well as her thoughts away 
from him and away from Tom. But she found her 
brain grinding out a terrible iteration as relentless 
as a ticking clock: 

"I'm not going to many Tom. . . . I'm 
going to marry Otho. . . . I'm not going to 
marry Tom. . . . Othol Otho! . . . Not 
Tom. . . . NeverTom any more. ..." 

As you may have learned before this, it chanced 
to be Tom whom Jane loved. Having only 
just found it out herself, it came the harder to 
her. 

At the end of the performance, she fled to her 
dressing-room and shut out the world. 

"Buck up, Jane!" she told her ghastly reflection 
in the glass. "The joke is on you. Be a good 
sport and see it through, my dear, or I've no use 
for you at all, at all I " 

Eliza answered the knock on the door, and an- 
nounced: 

"Mr. Lendrick, ma'am!" 

Jane could feel the unctuous felicitations that 
were hinted by her tone. 
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"I am dressing. I will see Mr. Lendrick to- 
morrow." 

"Yes, ma'am!" 

Tliere was certainly a shocked or at least a hurt 
intonation in Eliza's faithful acceptance of this. 
It was plain that she considered it all wroi^, out 
of order. Of course Miss O'Reilly should have 
seen her "young man." Personally, Eliza thought 
Otho too entrancing for words. ... 

But Miss O'Reilly was a difficult person to- 
night. And queer enough it was, too, as Eliza 
confided to the assistant wardrobe woman. Wasn't 
it the very first evening she had been r^ularly 
engaged, so to speak? — Announced and all, by the 
manager himself. And now to act like this! 
Most unbecoming to be sure, whatever way you 
looked at it. 

"Eliza," said Jane, in the careful and painful 
way which is the only way when one is in great 
trouble, "I want to get out of this theatre without 
any one's seeing me. I must. Can you fix it ? " 

Eliza blinked, but she would never admit that 
there was anything she could not do. 

"Yes, ma'am," she said. 

And, som^ow, she did. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE CHANGING xmES 

Love is the one iotdlieible word 
Life utters. . . . 

RiCBAKD HovBY. 

Jane sat, just as she had dropped down on first 
comii^ in and mechanically putting on a dressing- 
gown, motionless in the big chair. Jab the faith- 
ful was in her arms. Beit^ a dog, he knew enou^ 
to keep very quiet. 

The little clock which she had bought at the 
second-hand store in Greenwidi Village strack 
two. The sound suggested to her the "small 
hours" beloved by writers for their pet deathbed 
scene. She knew that at such an hour life retreated 
in a curious and inevitable fashion back to its 
mysterious source. 

The slow quiet cold that was creeping into her 
in spite of the season was not unlike the cold that 
might come from the ebbing of a vast flood of Ti- 
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tality. She fdt actually as though she had been 
flung up on great shores by a surf beyond human 
understanding; as though she had been left there, 
stark to thd winds, while the tide crept back, chill 
and relentless as it had come. 

The telephone rang. 

The sound struck her ears so sharply that it 
almost hurt. In that blank, dead hour, when she 
!(ntered so close to the grave of things, what right 
had her scheme of the universe to a shock like that F 
The noise crushed a million delicate filaments; it 
wrenched her back, body and soul, into a world 
which she would willingly have foresworn. . . . 
Oh, dark and weary hour! Would there ever be 
anything of good or of gain that would make it up 
to her? 

The telephone rang on. Jab whined in a re- 
minding way. 

The little ugly instrument, stuck so incongru- 
ously upon the wall, seemed to stare at her with 
its two owlish eyes. The transmitter loomed 
there, hooked like the horn of the fabulous unicorn. 

"I wish I had the courage to throw you out of the 
window," she muttered eshaustedly, "the way 
Marie Bashkirtseff threw the dining-room clockl" 

She took up the receiver, and Tom Brainerd's 
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voice came to her. Its intonation was more elec- 
tric than the electricity that brought it to her ears : 

"I must come — now, immediatdy. . . . May 
I? I must, — now. . . . I " 

"Yes, come," she s£ud, interrupting the in- 
coherent and agitated message. 

Then she hung up the receiver, and sat blankly, 
waiting. Of course it was all a dream. She 
would wake up before long. Tom and his voice, — 
it would be so natural to dream ctf them : naturally, 
also, she would wake up. 

It was significant that she did not even look in 
the glass. She wore an ugly wrapper, — it was the 
same ugly wrapper which had so annoyed Otbo in 
'Frisco. And she was going to see the man she 
loved best of all the world. Yet she never had the 
impulse to make herself attractive for him. She 
did not know why he was coming, but, at any 
hour, and for any reason, it was right and fittii^ 
that he should come. . . . 

It was probably half an hour, but it seemed to 
her rapt revery but a minute before he knocked 
lightly, and, without waiting, came in. He 
looked old and haggard, and he held out a letter. 

"Read that," he said brusquely. "I'd have 
spared you if I possibly could." 
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Mechanically Jane took the sheet of paper into 
her hand, and mechanically she read it : 

My DEAR Brainbrd: 

Of course you have put me in the wrong as usual by 
that ridiculous announcement of yours tonight. It is 
all so quite impossible. I do not believe that Jane 
cares very deeply for me. I sincerely hope not, be- 
cause I do not want to hurt her. But I feel that my 
first duty is to the woman I love, the woman whom you 
yourself have so deeply wronged. I refer to Annette 
Llewellyn. If it is possible for you to be happy, — and 
to your brutal nature I suppose that is conceivable, — I 
hope you may be. Nettie and I have just been mar- 
ried. She wishes me to remind you that you have so 
entirely committed yourself to the management and 
production of the opera, that you cannot draw bade 
without injuring yourself. ... 

Jane read to that point, and then she dropped 
the letter and began to laugh. Her ^es were wet, 
but she laughed. Jab leaped up to lick her face, 
and she hugged him. 

"Oh," she gasped, "thank God he put that in! 
Doesn't it just save the whole situation? Oh, 
isn't it quite too heavenly that he should have run 
away with Nettie?" 

"You're-T^ad?" stanmiered TcHn. 

"I love you," said little Jane very simply. 
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Jane had never looked less conventionally pretty 
tiian she did then, with the tears pouring down her 
cheeks, and her red hair hanging tousled upon her 
shoulders. And Tom Brainerd had never dreamed 
that a mere woman could look so like an angel. 

Something of life, and eternity, and Heaven, 
and motherhood looked out of her eyes, and be 
leaned forward in utter reverence, and bent to kiss 
her fingers. And Jane, trembling, laughii^, and 
crying all at once, patted his rough dark head and 
his big hands, and whispered litUe foolish, croon- 
ii^ words of love. It never entered my Jane's 
head, you see, to be shy with her man, — once she 
knew that she loved him. 

"Jane, — you're laughing!" Tom breathed, 
gladly but astoundedly, as he looked up into those 
dear eyes of hers. 

She nodded, cuddling Jab. Then she put out 
her two small bands and lifted Tom's face to hers. 

"Oh, my dear, my dearest," she whispered softly 
as she kissed him, "don't you see? — It's just God's 
beautiful Joke!" 
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BANKED FIRES 



By 
E. W. SAVI 



Aubor of <'Tbe DaBghter-in-Law, 
■'Siniwn All," etc 



The love storyof a strong man. "His wasnot 
a petty nature, given to the faults of the weak 
and timid. He was a daring and defiant sinner, 
risking damnation, as he had once said, 'for the 
desire of his heart.' " The scene is partly Eng- 
land and partly India. Basil Kin^ writes of 
the audior: "From die very opening words she 
holds one with die spell which only the bom 
story-teller possesses. ... I know of no other 
Anglo-Indian stories which transport one so eas- 
ily to the interior of Hindustan and make it seem 
ao natural, and so much a matter of course to be 
there." 



G. P. Putnam's Sons 

New York London 
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THE MOON POOL 



BY 

A. MERRITT 



Romance, real romance, and wonderful ad- 
venture, — absolutely impossible, yet utterly 
probable 1 A story one almost regrets having 
read, since one can then no longer read it for 
the first time. Once in the proverbial blue 
moon there comes to the fore an author who 
can conceive and write such a tale. Here is 
one! 

Few indeed will forget, who, with the Pro- 
fessor, watch the mystic approach of the 
Shining One down the moon path, — who follow 
widi htm and the others the path below the 
Moon Fool, beyond the Door of the Seven 
Lights ; — and would there were more charac- 
ters in fiction like Lakla die lovely and Larry 
O'Keefe the lovable. 

Perhaps you readers will know who were 
those weird and awe-inspiring Silent Ones. 



G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

NEW YORK LONDON 
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The 
Lamp in the Desert 

By 

Ethel M. DeU 

Author of " Gmtheut," 



The Story of a great love. 

Once again Miss Dell transports us to India, 
that India which she knows so well, the land 
of mystery, intrigue, and deep passion. She 
shows us a man, a strong man who is ready to 
sacrifice fame and ambition, and even life 
itself, to shield from sorrow the woman he 
loves. In that darkest hour when the young 
mother realizes that she is wife in name only, 
even then the memory of his strength upholds 
her, and across the desert, — her bitter desert 
of ashes, — the lamp still shines throughout 
the darkness of pain and sorrow until the 
dawning of their new day of love and perfect 
recompense. 



G. P. Putnam's Sons 

New York London 
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